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A MEASURE OF HOURS. 


’ BY H. HL 





Unto those twoI called who hold 

In hands omnipotent all lives 

Of men, and deal, like gods, such doled 
Alms as they list, to him who strives 
And him who waits alike: 


+ 


“Oh! show 
Me now how measure ye one hour 
Of time, that I at least may know 
If I lift up this cross what power 
I need, and what I win of bliss 
If I will dare to pay the cost— 
Whole cost, without which I must miss 
This joy and feel my life all lost.’’ 
Then Joy spoke first, all breathless : 

“Drink! 

An hour seems like eternity. 
My moments hold whole ages. Think 
No price too great which buys for thee 
This boundless bliss. Such hours as mii> 
Mock reckonings. The sands stand still. 
Drink quickly! I will give the sign 
When it isover. Drink thy fill!” 


I had scarce tasted when, with face 

All changed and voice grown sharp, Joy cried: 
‘Thine bour is past. Give place! Give place! 
New hearts impatiently abide 

Thy going. Every man fills up 

His own swift measure. Thou hadst thine. 
Who weakly drains the empty cup 

Drinks only bitter dregs of wine.” 

Then Sorrow whispered, gently: ‘* Take 
This burden‘up. Be not afraid. 

An hour is short. Thou wilt scarce wake 
To consciousness that I have laid 

My hand upon thee when the hour 

Shall all have passed, and, gladder then 
For the brief pain’s uplifting power, 

Thou shalt but pity griefless men,” 

Igrew by minutes changed and old, 

As men change not in many years 

Of happiness, Lifetimes untold 

Seemed dragging lifeless by. My tears 
Ran slow for utter weariness 

Of weeping, and when token came 

The hour was done I felt far less 

Of joy than pain—as one whose name 

Is called, when prison-doors have swung 
Open too late, reluctantly 

Goes forth to find himself among 


- Strange faces, desolate, though Tree. 


“Oh! cruel brethren, Joy and Grief,’’ 

I eried, “‘ with equal mockery 

Your promises meet our belief. 

One blossom and one fruit will be 

Your harvest! But full well [know 

They are not harvest, only seed 

Sown in our tears, from which shall eget i 

In other soil harvest indeed— 

Harvest in God’s great gardens white, 
Where living waters ceaseless run, 

And where the spotless Lamb is light, 
Instead of pallid moon and sun ; 

Where constant through the golden air 
The Tree of Life sheds mystic leaf, 

Which angels to the nations bear, 
Healing — their joy and grief!” ° 





In his article, on Mrs. Browning, in the last 
Contemporary Review, Mr. R. H. Horne mentions 
as having no perfect rhyme in the English lan- 
guage the words silver, shadow, planet, filbert,. 
squirrel, beetle, statue, trellis, anchor,(hankér ?) 
April, August, temple, virtne, forest, ‘angel,’ 
poet, proper (stopper?); ‘budget, ‘stranger, 
(manger ?); open, almond,. bayonet, | blossom, 


something, and:nothing: ,He'quotes as the most: 


extraordinary thyme/on record that;of grass- 


hopper and ‘caterpillar in one of Sternhold and, 


Hopkins’s psalms : 
“ and how did he commit thelr fruits 
Unto the’ 
Andeke the lapor of thelr hands 
He gave to the grasshopper.” 








HELD BY THE RIGHT HAND. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


“‘Txou hast holden me by my right hand; 
thou shalt afterward receive me to glory.” 
This is one of the most inspiring and invig- 
orating utterances that ever fell from any 
man who was under the teachings of the 
Holy Spirit. Itis an experience, and also 
an assurance. For this world, an actual ex- 
perience ; for the world to come, & glorious 
assurance. The religion of Jesus Christ is 
an experimental: thing—something to be 
tested by practical results. It claims an 
actual relation between weak, sinful man 
and his Heavenly Father; between the sin- 
ner and his divine Saviour. The language 
of. this passage is not. the. language of ex- 
cited imagination. Millions of. the most 
profoundly intelligent men and women who 
ever lived have repeated this same strong 
declaration: ‘‘ Thou hast holden me by my 
right hand.” 

A steamer sinks inmid-ocean. One of the 
passengers, nearly exhausted by long swim- 
ming, sees a loaded life-boat approachlng. 
He reaches out his weary hand to a strong 
man in the boat, who grasps it, and keeps 
the swimmer afloat until a safe ship’s deck 
is reached. The act of the exhausted man 
in the water is an act of trust. The act of 
the strong man in the boat is one of help 
and sustaining strength. The salvation of 
the drowning sufferer begins with the act of 
the clasping of those two hands. It is con- 
summated by keeping those two hands 
firmly together. The withdrawal of either 
would be fatal. 

Now the salvation of any sinner depends 
on his vital spiritual union to the Lord 
Jesus. Conversion is the act of joining our 
hands to the pierced hand of the crucified 
Saviour. The new life begins with the tak- 
ing of Christ's hand, and his taking hold, in 
infinite love, of our weak hands. Up to 
the time of his regeneration every sinner 
tries to walk in his own strength, and goes 
his own wicked way of disobedience. He 
chooses his own path, and walks in the 
ways of own his selfish heart. The rash and 
reckless Alpine traveler who should attempt- 
to ascend’the Matterhorn without a guide 
would not be more insane than is every hu- 
man being who, in this world of temptations, 
attempts to live without God. Yet every im- 
penitent soul ventures on this terrible ex- 
periment. 

The beginning of the Christain life is in 
our grasp of faith on the hand of Jesus. 
Or, speaking more correctly, it is the allow- 
ing-of Christ to grasp our ‘‘right hand” ; 
for he first loved us. Observe that it is not 
the left hand which. is to be given to Christ, 
but the right haod—the effective working 
hand. Then the new believer can sing 

“He leadeth me.” Then he can confident- 
ly pray: “Lord, lead me in a plain path, 
because of mine‘enemies.” Henceforth his 
best and sweetest aspiration is: 


“Thy way, not mine, 0 Lord, 
However dark it be! 
Lead me by thine own hand, 
Choose out the path for me. 


“ Smooth let it be or rough, 
It will be still the best; 

. Winding or straight, it matters not, 
It leads me to Thy rest.” 


‘To every trusting soul the divine promise 


is: ‘‘I, the Lord thy God, will hold thy right 
hand, saying unto thee, fear not, I will help 
thee.”. What a strong grasp that is which 
Jesus gives to poor, weak human nature. 
All the strength which any converted soul | 
possesses is gotten through this contact and’| 





union with Christ the Omnipotent. Who 
supposes that such a man as my eloquent 
friend Gough, with his nervous, impulsive 
temperament, and that latent demon of 
appetite for strong drink lurking within 
him, would ever have held out for thirty 
years,if the Lord had not holden him by his 
right hand? The fatal mistake of many & 
reformed inebriate is that when he lets loose 
of the bottle, he does not grasp hold on 
God. Very few are ever permanently re- 
formed without the help of the divine 
grace to steady them over the slippery 
places of temptation. 


Not only is Christ’s grasp a strong one—it 
is a long onealso. Here is the only founda- 
tion for the doctrine of the perseverance of 
the saints. Strictly speaking, it is Christ’s 
perseverance with the believer that ensures 
his salvation. Jesus loveth his own unto 
the end. ‘‘ None shall pluck them out of 
my hand.” As long as my hand is clasped 
jn my Saviour’s mighty grasp, all Hell can- 
not sever us. This ubion must be continu. 
ous on my part also; for there is a constant 
temptation for me to draw out my hand 
suddenly and ‘try to walk alone. “ Just this 
once,” whispers pride and presumption. 
Selfishness whispers: “ Yonder is smooth- 
er walking; go there.” Whenever I have 
tried this experiment of wicked folly, then 
came the backslider’s ‘wanderings and 
bruising falls. Peter undertook once to go 
alone,‘and he fell within an hour. After- 
ward he said ‘‘I will trust”; and he fell into 
a sweet slumber in the dungeon to be 
awakened by an angel. 

: There is a perpetual need of being held 
by our right hand ; for life’s journey is over 
an uatried road, with steep hills of difficulty 
constantly confronting us. Fear leoks up 
the precipitous pathway, and says “ that is 
too much for me.” Jesus replies “* fear not, 
I will help thee.” And, with our five fingers 
of faith made fast in his hold of love, we 
push upward to the summit. Life is full of 
‘‘slippery places,” too. We come upon 
them unawares, as Alpine travelers come up- 
on a glare of ice covered by thin coats of 
snow. Sudden prosperity is a slippery place 
for any man to tread upon. Where one 
child of God'is cast down by adversity, a 
score slip and tumble through the tempta- 
tions of prosperity. I could name hun- 
dreds of churchmembers whose religion 
has declined in proportion as their incomes 
went up. Great popularity is a position of 
peril. ‘*Woe unto you when all men shall 
speak wellof you.” Business men tell us 
that they are constantly exposed to slippery 
practices, and that it is increasingly difficult 
to make money with a clean conscience 
and the approval of God. Political pursuits 
are proverbially full of pitfalls. Sudden as- 
saults of the Devil beset every Christian as 
they beset Joseph and David, and him who 
was greater than either. As a child walking 
over a slippery and dangerous path cries out : 
‘* Father, I am falling!” and has but a mo- 
mient to catch its fathers hand, so every be- 
liever sees hours when only the hand of 
Jesus comes between him and the abysses of 
destruction. When I cried “My foot 


| slippeth!” thy mercy, O Lord, held me up. 


And soevery pilgrim of Jesus goes on 
his upward way. As he climbs a rugged 
steep, panting under his heavy load, he cries 
out, my burden is too heavy for me! A 
Heavenly Friend at his side answers: ‘‘ Cast 
thy burden upon me, , I will hold, thee by. 
thy right | hand, and afterward receive thee, 
peg Again 1 seem to see‘ that pil- 





1 


grim, sorely beset by evil spirits. He cries 
out: “ Lord! save me, or I perish.” The an- 
swer comes quickly: “None shall be able 
to pluck thee out of my hand.” Before the 
pilgrim there stretches a dizzy plateau of 
ice, broken by many a concealed crevasse 
many fathoms deep. Still the assuring 
voice keeps speaking, Hold fast to me, and 
afterward I will receive thee to glory. 

Higher and still higher the trusting soul 
mounts upward. At length a glittering 
gateway opens. The gate is of solid pearl, 
and it opens upon a street of pure gold—as 
it were, transparent glass. As the pilgrim 
enters the overwhelming light, the last 
words that we catch are these: ‘‘Oh! 
blessed Jesus; thou hast holden me by my 
right hand, and now thou art receiving me 
to GLORY.” 


THE OBSERVED STATE. 
BY BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN. 








‘Do you know what is the latest conon- 
drum?’ said as dark a gentlemen as one 
ordinarily sees to me, acouple of weeks ago, 
as we sat behind the speaker’s chair in the 
House of Representatives at Columbia. He 
was the chaplain of the House, and its regu- 
lar annual session had just been opened with 
prayer. 

“No,” was the reply. 

“Why is South Carolina like a piano?” 

‘* Give it up.” 

‘* Because the black keys are above the 
white ones.” 

‘* Black keys are sharps or flats,” was the 
response, “These are not the latter; they 
should beware lest they be too much of the 
former. Let the keys be all on a level.” 

The conundrum is not inapt. It illus- 
trates largely the condition of that famous 
state to-day. That House is three-fourths 
dark, or shades of dark, though many of the 
shades are not shadowy at all; and, if the 
House were graded after the Ohio law— 
which that state refuses to observe in its 
schools—that a majority of .white blood 
makes one a white man, it would be a white 
House. Its speaker is a very light gentleman, 
three-fourths if not more, of Anglo-Saxon 
origin. But reckoning as American preju- 
dice reckons, which taboos a man for.one 
drop of the accursed blood, he is as black.as, 
the legislature of Abyssinia or Hayti... The, 
Senate is almost equally dark,though a larger 
proportion of pale faces are found among 
its members. The pages are dark, the mes- 
sengers are dark, the doorkeepers are dark, 
Even the drivers of the state cerriages are 
dark—all, except the horses. It is odd that 
they don’t put some light men and boys in 
these servile positions, just to show that the, 
black keys are on top of the white. Butas, 
these darks are so light often themselves, i¢., 
may satisfy that necessity, and still keep.all., 
the pennies within their own grasp. 

Such a scene in Columbia—in the grandest 
of the capitols, and once, most rabid of , 
the capitals of the South—is a spectacle to , 
draw eyes from all the country,. No won-, 
der newspaper, men in search of the latest; 
sensation hasten hither... No.wonder letters 
and books are published, discussing, 
strange and even, marvelous : ‘problem. .. No 

wonder that the. country watches this 
state with constant, curiosity. . South, Caroe., 
lina always had a very high rank among her , 
sisters. She was,a leader from her youth 
up., She carried on the, battle for slavery’) 
for seventy-five years. She compelled : the, ; 
first framers of the Constitution: to put the; 
fugitive slave clause and the “ two-thirds © 
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all other persons” clause into that “ Bill ot 
Rights,” making it so far,and by the influ- 
enee.of these errors, all over at last into 
Bill Of Wrongs, which it took yearg < 
strife and rivers of blood and treastire to 
extirpate. .Shé led the subsequent ‘battles 
in favor of that system unto its = and 
** dread abitrament.” iF 
And now she is “Pother fide up with 
care,” “When the first ship-load léft New 
#@iYork for Port Royal, an article was written” 
“entitled “ New Massachusetts.” "That ship- 


load franied a Constitution after that of the | 


Bay State, using‘that document as the New 
Haven founders did the Constitution of 
Moses, ‘‘ until they could get a better.” 

Itis more than Massachusetts to-day ; for 
no such accepted equality has yet ruled the 
Boston State House as-rules that- at Colum- 
bia, Years ago we strove our uttermost to 
get the Rev. Mr. Grimes chosen chaplain of 
its Senate. Charles Sumner-tent his great 
name, Gov. Andrew threw himself hotly 
and grandly into the effort; but allin vain. 
Though imperceptibly colored, he was a 
“nigger”; and so died without the sight.of 
the deserved honor. 

But this is not supremacy, though at first 
sight it looks so. The governor, chief- 
justice, and one of the associate justices, 
attorney-general, and other officers of the 
state are of the old ruling blood—some of 
them from among the old ruling families, 
They mingle freely with their associates in 
a complete political fraternity. .The white 
keys play the air still to a large degree, if 
the black put in the touches of Beethoven 
rareness. This is the highest Beethoven 
aud Wagner art—to make harmony out of 


the black keys, with the smooth tones run- : 


ning a subordinate stream of melody be- 
neath the stormy conflict of the sharps and 
Bats. 

This problem has attracted especial atten- 
tiun of late from a series of vigorous 
papers by a former Abolition writer, who 
won congressional and ministerial honor 
with his pen. He was sent here by a paper 
which bad in a like faithfulness to humanity 
secured money and power. It was simply 
to examine tbe work of their own hands. 
The-present government is the logical and 
Inevitable outcome of the thirty years’ war 
wagea by The Tribune, in which, like John 
Brown, it employed at least one Pike. That 
war raged chiefly against South Carolina. 
She led the hostile armies on every orator- 
ileal and rhetorical and political and eccle- 
siastical field. Wise signed her edict when 
lie hung John Brown; Davis executed her 
deerees; Lee fought her battles. It was 
always South Cuarolina—not Virginia nor 
Mississippi. The West gave the President, 
as our West did; but South Carolina ruled 
him, as Massachusetts did Lincoln. 

That state accepted this fact, accepts it 
to-day. It is the only state that acknowl- 
sdges itis defeated. It dies but does not 
siirrender. Those communities whose hearts 
avid minds were less involved in the conflict 
gather themselves up and resume their old 
position, and fancy that all is not lost if the 
fivlu be lost. But the South ‘Carolina gen- 
tlemen being dead, honestly own it. They 
rétire from all association with their former 
slaves. They curse inwardly if not out- 
wWardly the few who, they say, are base 
enough to pander to these groundlings. They 
still proudly affirm the righteousness of 
slavery. They die, but never surrender. 

Those who have brought this upon them 
should not despise their own work. If 
they do, they are only the more despised by 
these noble bloods. They can tauntingly 
say: “Wetold you so! We knew better 
tan you what our slaves were, and 
whither they would ride if set on horse- 
pack. We saw that only two paths were 
possible—their complete and permanent 
vassalage, or their complete and danger- 
supremacy. You will find it all written in 
the speeches of the only logical and sincere 
slaveholding advocate the South ever had— 
our great Calhoun. He told you that aboli- 
tion meant negro voting and negro ruling. 
Why did you not hear him, and regard his 
wise warnings?” Thus they feel, and thus 
they say. We get no smiles from them, 
when we paint in blackest blackness the 
prostration of their state. 

{stood in Mr. Holmes’s book-store in 
Charleston, when’a gentleman called to 
buy ‘‘The Prostrate State.” “All out,” 





he’ ‘replies. “Iordered'a hundred ‘only a 


few days ago, but they are all gone.” 
‘* You are not so fallen,” Iremarked, “ but 
that many seem to be able to afford a ae, 
‘Jar to find out how prostrate, they are.” 
angers,” he replied bus 


Bus is it roa | 
color rule; but does. 
True, t are 
is Tow, th eyes in { 
ist; but alt these ee A do 
a State. Only one of them can—political 
dishonesty. But was New York a prostrate 
state, if Tweed ruled from Albany? Did 
some shrewd writer and journals, that had 
brought on the party sovereignty that had 
broke out in this one griévous sore, de- 
mand the overthrow of that“party because 
of that burden? There is a vital difference 
between pruning a rotten branch and cut- 
ting up a tree by the roots. Is this tree of 
emancipation rotten? Is South Carolina a 
proof of the folly, if not the wickedness, ot 
all the preaching and praying and voting 
and fighting for human rights and personal 
liberty, that God has heard and helped in 
this last generation? It is, if these dolorous 
doomsmen are authority. ‘* Back to your 
punishment, false fugitives,” we ought to 
say, if their elevation is really the disgrace 
and abomination which some so eloquently 
assert, 

I beg leave to differ. ‘From much obser- 
vation in many parts of this common- 
wealth, and much conversation with many 
leaders in church and state, I am still ready 
to defend the ideas which are here bearing 
their best fruit. I appeal from The Tribune 
of to-day to The Tribune of yesterday. It 
was right in affirming that Slavery was the 
greatest curse and Freedom the greatest 
boon to man; and that Freedom could be 
safély trusted to work out its own salvation, 
with God working in it to will and to do of 
bis own good pleasure. South Carolina 
proved it. Sheis to-day the first state in 
the Union in the three-fold essentials for 
human progress—life, liberty, and rightful 
opportunity. No where can man, as man, 
have all these in as perfect fullness as here. 
The North gives life and liberty, but not op- 
portunity for all her citizens. Millions of our 
brethren are still practically disfranchised in 
New York and New England and the West 
and the rest ofthe South. The legislature, the 
judiciary, the store, the pulpit, are not open 
tothem. It is not so in South Carolina. 
The man of color does not prevent his whiter 
brother enjoying every privilege he himself 
possesses; and he is not prevented the en- 
joyment-thereof himself by his (posssibly) 
whiter brother. 

Take an instance, The state treasurer 
was a Charlestonian, of good family on his 
father’s side. He was educated seven years 
in Edinburgh and London for a clergyman. 
Among bis tutors was the famous Dr. Eadie. 
He came to Connecticut; and was the friend 
of Dr. Dutton, by whom he was ordained. 
A man of that culture, handsome of person, 
and attractive of address, ought to have had 
calls half over that state and church. He 
was compelled to take charge of a mean lit- 
tle church in the outskirts of New Haven. 
Why? Because his face was just tinged 
with alight yellow. His wife—daughter of 
an English lady, of rare comelivess and 
grace—was alike driven out of society, be- 
cause that English lady fell in love with and 
married a gentleman with just a touch of 
this blood so under the American anathema. 
That gentleman of Charleston breeding and 
European culture, an outcast in New Haven, 
walks the streets of Columbia, an officer of 
the state; no less a gentleman than his fellow 
minister, who has for so many years been 
the secretary of state for Massachusetts. 

Is not that a superior opportunity, not 
for rascality, but for right development of 
God-given powers? As Mr. Pike says 
nothing against this official, it is fair to pre- 
sume that he is free from the taint of cor- 
ruption, which is so sedulously scented out. 
Equally gentlemanly is the lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, of whom everybody speaks well, both 
in Columbia and at Beaufort, where he re- 
sides. The only thing against him is that 
he was once a waiter in a Philadelphia 
hotel. He would have been nothing else 
bad he stayed in Pennsylvania. Other 
waiters, if a shade whiter, could become 
proprietors, mayors, governors, congresg- 
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bat go 





- hateful annexion of anti-Christian detesta- 














men—have done 80 again and sath in| 
American history! g : 
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Christian country where Onienapal 
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A single word, however, may profitably 


ity could be properly dispensed witliout the be premised as to the true nature itself of 


tion of our brother. The lieutenant-governor 
lives in a modest, but gentlemanly way, as 
every guest at that table will testify. Other 
proofs of its true hight and dignity deserve 
oiention; but ehough for to-day. 





AN EPISTLE. 
BY LIzZIz E. FLAGG. 
To thee, beloved Persis, and thy house, 


Much greeting. Grace and’peace through Jesus 
Christ ! 


I write to thee according to thy wish, 
Sweet sister in the Lord, that thou mays’t know 
My welfare since I was thy guest at Rome, 
A bearer of good words ‘to all the Church ; 
But most because of: certain things which, 
blown 
Romeward upon ill winds, might sow ill seed. 
For when the table of the Lord was made 
A stumbling-block at which to eat and drink, 
The people mocked to see small difference 
*T wixt worshippers of Christ and Bacchanals; 
Thus opening fresh the spear-wound in his 
heart, 
To make him sit sad on' his Father’s throne ; 
And all his angels cast from brow and wing 
Their glory downward in a golden shower, 
To take the place of tears they cannot shed 
Because they are not human, nor divine ; 
While we for whom He wept can show less ruth 
Than for our vine-shoots beaten on by hail, . 
Or girdled by the teeth of yearling kids. 
But our beloved Paul hath writ to us 
In sharp rebuke for this and kindred sins, 
Commanding, also, lest offences come, 
The “sisters should keep silence in the Church,” 
According to the custom of the Greeks, 
Who hold it shame for women to be heard 
In public places; rating such among 
The unchaste ones. ‘hus breath profane would 
~ dim 
The fine gold of the temple. 
Thou dost know 
The manner of my life: how day and night 
I serve Christ’s saints, and bear him on my 
heart 
Tn all his little ones ; yet verily, 
I write not this to boast, for who was I— 
The oil within my widow’s cruse all spent, 
No drop left even to anoint His locks— 
That I should drink of Mary’s mother-joy, 
Yet miss the sword-pang after? Ihave wrought 
Some healing works, of which the fame is rife 
In all Cenchrea and the towns around, 
And suffered persecution ; in all things. 
No whit behind my brethren. 


But Christ knows 
That I would abrogate my right to Heaven, 
And toa place among his bymning ones, 
And seat me with dumb lips outside the gates, 
Sooner than sing (though with a voice more 
sweet 
Than Gabriel’s own) when silence serves him 
best. 


I am content that in the coming years, 

Another woman standing in my place, 

With upturned lowly eyes that wait on God, 

Shall raise the key-note where I let it drop, 

And side by side with man live out her life 

To perfect harmony of noblest work; 

Which, though it be in temple or in mart, 

None shall gainsay, while on each finished act 

Is stamped the King’s own signet: Done forms 

For always when I pray or prophesy, 

Or even from my distaff, looking up 

Between the purpling Naat catch His 
smile 

Set palpably in pearl ‘ond ooo 

He shows me things which shall be on the 
earth 

When Gospel freedom, like a rushing wind, 

Shall sweep the nations through until they drop 

‘The fig-leaves of all barren prejudice, 

And hollow custom, offshoots of false life, 

And stand upright before the eyes of truth, 

Unshamed in the new Paradise of God. 

I, Pheobe, to the saints which be at Rome 

Send greeting in the Lord ; and thou, Beloved, 

That there be no perversion of the truth, | 

Explain this matter. Humbler for the grace 

Which so exalts thee, whiter for the clasp 

Of outcast. penitents upon thy robe, 

The love of our dear God and Saviour, Christ, 

Keep thee forevermore. And so, farewell! 








] noharm to any interest whatever. 


church discipline. The name has to many 
ears a severe sound, to which there is no 


just correspondence in.the.thing. The law 


of church discipline is laid down by the 
Supreme Lawgiver himself of the Church, in 
the eighteenth chaptér of Matthew. The 
whole statute is a statute suffused with a 
tender spirit of love. There is nothing 
hard or harsh in any of its provisions. It 
enjoins. forbearance and admonition; and 
only in the last degree of its application 
commands severance of a member from 
the body: It is of church discipline as con- 
ducted according to the letter and in the 
spirit of this law of the Lord that I speak. 
Church discipline thus conducted © does 
On 
the contrary, it serves many important 
uses, some of which I desire here to enu- 
merate. 

In the first place, church discipline, law- 
fully and lovingly conducted, a to re- 
claim the offending member. 

This is manifestly a leading onjedt 3 had in 
view by Christ himself in the ordinance of 
church ‘discipline. It is noteworthy that 
the ordinance proper is immediately pre- 
ceded in the text by what it is proper to re- 
gard in the light of a touching and_ signifi- 
cant parable. The Lord supposes the case 
of one sheep lost out of a flock of a hundred. 
‘* Doth not the owner,” Christ. asks, ‘‘ leave 
the ninety and nine, and goeth into the 
mountains and seeketh that which is gone 
astray? And if so be that he find it, verily I 
say unto you he rejoiceth more of that sheep 
than of the ninety and nine that went not 
astray. Even soit is not the will of your 
Father which is in Heaven that one of these 
litle ones should perish.” The provisions 
of the statute regulating church discipline 
immediately follow. That tender, healing, 
balsamic expression, “thou hast gained thy 
brother,” is another unmistakable note_ of 
the reclaiming object that was prominent in 
the thought of the Divine Lawgiver when 
he promulgated the law of his kingdom. 
Church discipline is primarily, then, only 
brotherly watch-care. It begins when the 
transgression is recent, and seeks to clos. 
before the transgressor that hard path on 
which he bas entered at his very first step 
in it. It leads the transgressor to make con- 
fession of his fault—an act of Christian 
obedience, with one exception, the most difli- 
cult and at the same time most fruitful that 
any Christian can perform. 

In the second place, church discipline, 
rightly conducted, tends to promote the 
moral and spiritual benefit of those who 
conduct it. 

I know that precisely the opposite opia- 
ion as to the tendency of church discipline 
is very current. But this is because the 
nature itself of church discipline is radical. 


ly misconceived. It is not a judicial proced- 


ure. Itis a process of spontaneous peace. 
making. Itis not official. Itis brotherly. 
And brotherly admonition I reckon, beyoud 
even the grace of confession, the highest and 
hardest and rarest office of Christian obe- 
dience toward a fellow-disciple. No doubt 
it is fatally easy for a brother aggrieved 
to go in a spirit of anger to the author of 
the grievance andrate him roundly for his 
fault. But this is crimination, not admoni- 


‘tion. It begets recrimination, not confes-" 
' sion. 


To admonish a brother, as a brother, 
for his sake, rather than for your own, ah 
that is about the last achievement of grace 
in a human heart. But this is what the 
law of church discipline requires on the 
part of those who conduct it. What cour- 
age, coupled with what humility; what 
firmness, coupled with what gentleness; 
what pureness, coupled with what sense 
of fellow-weakness; what wisdom, what 
patience, what unselfishness, what lov 
does the proper exercise of church dis- 
cipline suppose on the part of those who 
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who administer it! To what a pitch of 
holy endeavor does it require them to rise|, 

In the third place, church discipline 
properly administered, has a wholesome 


admonitory and restraining effect upon. 


those members who do not directly partic- 
Ipate in. administering it. 

If discipline undertaken proceeds to its 
last degree—the expulsion of the offending 
member—the law of Christ seems to suppose 
that the entire Church, as a body, engage 
in it. 
participants and none are mere spectators of 
the procedure. But the initiatory and in- 


termediate steps, although these should, in. 


fulfillment of the manifest intention of 


Christ, be as Private and confidential as, 


possible, will, in the nature of things, often 
inevitably be observed by some members 
thut.are not themselves implicated in the 
practical responsibility of the measures. 
There will somehow be diffused more or 
less widely through the body a sense of an 
unusual activity in the vis medicatriz which 
is lodged in the Church, working toward a 
particular member where there is felt to be 
a wound. The Church is one body, and it 
is not possible for any single member of it 
to suffer.alone. There will be a certain in- 
definable consciousness spread throughout a 
considerable part, at least, of the Church 
that a rally and muster of the reserved re- 
cuperative forces of the organism is in prog- 
ress. As far as this is the case so far there 
will be experienced a reflected sense of cir- 
cumspection and fear on the part of each 
member for himself, lest he, too, in his turn, 
prove the occasion of a similar disturbance 
and a similar effort at self-recovery to the 
body. Weare all of usso constituted that 
we do not like to have the rebuking and 
correcting offices of others directed toward 
us. There is a strange instinct in us all to 
shrink from becoming the object of moral 
reprehension, however kind and however 
healing, with our fellows. The just dread 
of this ig one of the most effective deter- 
rents from wrong-doing that the relations 
of man to man can furnish. It was the wise 
purpose of Christ in legislating for his 
Church to provide a system of means by 
which the seattered rays of moral public 
opinion could be promptly gathered and 
brought to a focus upon any member in the 
body that needed a concentration of ex- 
ternal influence to reduce him to propriety 
in bebavior. It is a sad loss to the good of 
all when this beneficent Divine provision is 
suffered to fall into neglect and disuse. 

In the fourth place, church discipline, 
properly conducted, fosters in the church 
in which it is exercised a sense of its own 
indivisible oneness. 

This use of church discipline is distinct 
from the uses that have already been named. 
Those uses respected the individual mem- 
bers cf the church. This use respects the 
whole church as a body. It is of incalcu- 
lable advantage to a church. to have its con- 
sciousness quickened, that it lives a common 
life in all its members. If a church ceases 
to exercise those offices which tend directly 
to develop. this consciousness, it will be no 
wonder if. the consciousness itself become 
dormant. Now there is no way whatever 
In which one member of a church may ac- 
quire a vivid sense of his own vital relation 
to another member of the church that is 
altogether quite so effective as to be en- 
gaged with him in, some of those various 
offices of mutual watch-care which are in- 
volved in the ordinance of discipline. There 
is something so real in sucha relation. It 
is not the sentiment of union. It is the re- 
ality of union. The reaction of one heart 
upon another in the reciprocity of mutual 
influence apprises each of the perfect soli- 
darity that unites themall. You haveerred, 
we will say. You might have supposed 
that your error was an isolated act, without 
transmitted effect upon others. But a 
brother comes to you and tells you your 
fault. You then know at once that you did 
not err to yourself alone. This is practical 
oneness. And when the whole church, 
member with member, or, if need be, all the 


rest with some member in particular, are | 


thus actively engaged in the transactions of 
mutual watch-care, who shall estimate that 
church’s sense of the common life which it 
lives as one body? Such a sense of oneness 
as this is worth something. Itis not illu. 
sion, It answers to an existing reality, 

In the fifth place, church discipline, right- 


All the members, then, are active. 





ly conducted, promotes the harmony of the 
church that practices it. 

I said that ehurch. discipline. enlivens: in 
the church, practicing it its sense of its own 
indivisible oneness. . Now ‘some agency 
might conceivably effect thisresult, and still 
the sense of oneness.so developed remain 
deceptive, corresponding to no substantial 
fact. Often theres such a purely illusory 
consciousness of unity among Christians—a 
mere sentiment, the offspring of-a self-en- 
gendered. enthusiasm. . But obedience! to 
Christ—the actual. doing . of things com~ 


,manded inthe true spirit of the: command- 
‘ing-—this begets asense of mutual oneness 


that may be trusted. The feeling is always 
exactly commensurate with the fact.’ ‘What 
is organic oneness? It is common: relation 
of all parts or-members to one and the same 
head. This comnion relation is, of course, 
‘a relation of subjection, dbedience. When- 
ever all the different members are actually 
occupied in the conscious work of obeying 
the common head, then their oneness with 
each other in a body emerges distinetly into 
consciousness. But if the act of obedience 
happens to be one which immediately con- 
cerns the reciprocal relations holding be- 
tween member, and member; then the 
developed conseiousness.of mutual union 
passes to a climax. The members now not 
only unite in obeying one head, but they 
exercise functions that directly. affect each 
other. 

In the exercise of church. discipline: the 
effort. is to restore, mutual harmony in 
some degreeimpaired. The remedy is ex- 
pressly adapted to the disease. The mem. 
bers themselves, between whom the breach 
of relation has occurred, are set to repairing 
the breach.. If they fail, then other mem- 
bers aresummoned to re-enforce their inef- 
fectual efforts. Finally, if need arise, the 
whole body concentrates its vital reparative 
force at the point of rupture. If the utmost 
energy of the organism prove insufficient to 
restore the offending member to his place 
and office, then, with one supreme agony of 
self-recovery, the offending member is cut 
off from the suffering body. At whatever 
expense of function devoted to the object, 
harmony is thus restored. It seems mani- 
festly the paramount purpose of Christ to 
have his Church united, harmonious, though 
to make itself so its whole effective living 
force be absorbed. Considering the fact that 
the law of church discipline is introduced by 
the discourse containing that austere precept, 
‘* Wherefore, if thy hand or thy foot offend 
thee, cut them off and cast them from thee; 
it is better for thee to enter into life halt or 
maimed rather than having two hands or 
two feet to be cast into everlasting fire”— 
considering, I say, the relation in which this 
heroic precept stands to the law of church 
discipline, may we not properly give it a 
general as well as an individual application ? 
Does it not as much mean that apy member 
of a church, however important he may 
geem, that, nevertheless, causes the church 
tostumble and sin, must sternly be cut off, 
as it means that the individual Christian 
must crucify his dearest desire that inter- 
feres with obedience to Christ? For my 
own patt, I should not be surprised toknow 
that the application of the precept to the 
matter of church discipline was intended by 
the Lord to be, at least, fully co-ordinate 
with its individual application. 

In the sixth place, church discipline, duly 
administered, tends to make the church ad- 
ministering it strong for the purposes. for 
which churches exist. 

The uses of church discipline thus far 
enumerated have been such as accrue chiefly 
from the process itself of church discipline. 
We have now in view a use of church disci- 
pline which arises from the accomplished 
result of the process—the purification of the 
ehurch exercising it. I say it makes a 
church strong for the purposes. for. which 
churches exist. A church purified: by dis- 
cipline is stronger before God—it can. pray 
better. It is.stronger with the world. The 
line of division between the church and the 
world is then more sharply drawn... The 
tractive power of moral difference is assert. 
ed. There is always. a..tendency toward a 
universal moral level in human society. The 
component forces that create this tendency 
are two—the world. and the church. The 
world draws downward, and the church 
should draw upward. But the church can- 
not draw upward without being itself on a 








higher plane, The true safety of a church, 
much, more its saving power, lies in its 
seeking constantly for itself a higher level- 
‘Toning up” shouldbe its perpetual 
work, .This is the object. of church discir 
pline,... Church - discipline, therefore; cannot 
be remitted for a moment without. peril. 
Whatever: other interests suffer or appear 
to suffer, in consequence, still this is: an in- 
terest that must be regarded: It is the par- 
amount interest. The need of church disci- 
pline.is, instant and it is. constant, The 
ship. in which we are ajl embarked is .sink- 
ing. .Our ouly hope isin working manfully 
atthe pumps. The leaks cannot be caulked 
and the sea forever. swells and abounds, 
Iniquity will be forced into the churches, in 
spite of every precaution. But it need. not 
stay there. Itshould be forced out again, at 
whatever cost. And this ig the chief, it,is the 
exigent use of Church Discipline, 


MY PRISON. 
BY MR8. §. M. B. PIATT. 


WATCHED with the cruel watching of thestars 
Barred by the. powers of darkness with their 
bars ; 











Ob! those that see me see as far as space, 
And these tbat, hold me circle every. place, 


My feet are tangled in the chains ot Time, 
My hands cannot take hold on air and climb ; 


And I am dumb—because the heavens are high, 


And who can hope to scale them with a cry? 


The floor is gray with mold on which I tread, 
Dust gathers in the silence overhead ; 


With bitter bread‘and water hardly sweet 
My jailor mocks me, saying : ‘‘ Drink and eat.”’ 


Yet, somewhere there are carpets soft and rare, 
And lights and laughter in the world—some- 
where ? 


And somewhere there are golden cups of wine, 
And snowy cakes where combs of honey shine. 


Through other lips I taste the wine, and touch 
Through other feet the carpets—that is much. 


I see through other eyes the lights, and hear 
The laughter clearly, not with mine own ear. 


My grating gathers me a drop of dew ; 
Some piteons blossom sends its sweetness 
through. 


Some tender bird, far on a sunny tree, 
Breaks his wild song and gives one half, to. me. 


The palace music leaves the palace guest, 
And falls to dreaming here upon my breast. 


Yet, spite of all, sometimes my Prison shakes 
With the great yearning of a heart that aches. 


Oh! that its lonesome roof would fall to-night, 
And show me for an instant Something White. 





LITERARY LONDON. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 








Do not imagine that a large or even a re- 
spectable portion of London, numerically 
speaking, is literary. I know of no city in 
the United States that does not, proportion- 
ate to its population, support more publica- 
tions and attempt more in the way of letters 
than London. Its mighty advances. haye 
been for the last half century in other fields. 
This might seem like a contradiction to 
what I have heretofore said. But London 
is vast and hard to handle. It is great in 
almost.everything. It is great even to-day 
in literature; but what I mean tosay is that 
that is not now its greatest field, as it was 
once. 

It is said that when the Emperor of Brazil 
came to London he spent. his first day in 
Westminster Abbey. The, next. day he vis- 
ited the tomb of Coleridge, in the morning, 
and then in the evening met the Queen. 

“And how has your, majesty spent the 
day ?” 

eT have been visiting the grave of Cole- 
ridge. 

“ And who is Coleridge?” 

I do not vouch for the truth of , this little 
anecdote; but it is very current at the 
clubs, and indicates pretty clearly the esti- 
mation in which poets are held in certain 
high places. 

Carlyle was growling one day over. the 
shopkeeping tendencies of the time—the 
indifference to art, religion, and literature; 
and observed that,he, believed, that, if even. 
the. Saviour himself was to appear. in, 
London, not a man would look up from, his 
business for a moment to give him welcome, 
The old philosopher stopped bimsetf here, 
however; and, jerking up his head, said: 








‘* Well; ‘yes; perhaps Lord Houghton 
would give him a breakfast.” 

This brings me to the table of Lord 
Houghton. It may-safely be seid that this 
nobleman’s house is the heart of cosmopoli- 
tan art in London. And so it has been 
from the time that poor David Gray left the 
weaver’s loom in Scotland to sing a song in 
London and die. 

Hawthorne speaks of Lord Houghton as 
the wittiest man in England. But he isa 
vast deal more thau a wit. He is a man 
brimfal of sympathy: for all men, and for 
young artists in particular. A peer of the 
realm, he is yet as good a democrat—or re- 
publican, as you please—as ever cast a bal- 
lot in America. How many of bis swees 
songs wé have sung in America for the last 
quarter of a century without knowing the 
name of their author it is hard to guess. 

Riding with him, one day, in Hyde Park, 
in “ the pleasant summer weather,” I sang 
sotle voce : 


“ And the beating of my own heart 
Was all the sound I heard.” 


‘And where did you hear that?” his 
lordship queried, idly. 

*€Oh! in the m.nes, in the mountains of 
California, everywhere.” 

Looking through a collection of his poema 
one day, I found this song, and a number of 
others quite as widely known. 

Tam pretty certain that some men get 
less fame than they deserve, and othersa 
great deal more. 

What an army of wits this nobleman 
gathers about his table during the brief but 
brilliant season of London society, [ know 
I can give the reader nothing of equal inter- 
est toa faithful pen-sketch of one of these 
gatherings. But an Englishman’s house is 
his castle; and he is, as arule, singularly 
sensitive about the liberties of the scribe. I 
think he mistakes the laudable and inno- 
cent desire of Americans to know just how 
illustrious Englishmen live, even aroucd 
their own hearthstones, for vulgar curiosity: 
But I cannot hazard the displeasure of so 
kind, so gentle and genial a man, and must 
here draw the line. 

In Downing street, around the breakfast 
table of the prime minister, who is really 
the King of England, may be seen many 
men of letters, and not a few Americans} 
for the great man there, as the world 
knows, is not only an author, but a very pro» 
found scholar and in full sympathy with all 
art. And what breakfasts these are! As to 
the matter of food, it is simple almost as 
that of an Oregon farmer. But I always 
found on the little round breakfast table a 
perfect garden of roses; and these—the quiet 
eloquence of beautiful women, the lovely 
pictures on the walls, the great oak trees of 
Saint James looking in through the win- 
dows—all went straight to the heart of the 
Californian. But here we are again in an 
Englishman’s castle. 

There is a great ‘society here in London 
called, I believe, the ‘‘ Literary Fund,’ that 
gives annual dinners; and very great affairs 
they are, indeed. Theobject of the oider 
is to provide for indigent and distressed 
authors. I believe it is on record that dear 
old Tom Hood was presented with fifty 
pounds sterling by the society, and that he 


instantly returned it, and kept his name and 
honor. 


There is no such gathering together in thé 
world of literary men: as at these dinners. 
Always some illustrious personage is had to 
preside, andthe greatest men of the times 
respond to the toasts. Mr. Longfellow was 
honored with an offer of the chair at thé 
last dinner; but he‘could hardly afford te 
leave his pleasant home in’ Cambridge and 
cross the sea for the occasion, I suppose, 
and so they took “Mr. Gladstone’ instead. 
Mr. Motley, I believe, is the only American 
who spoke on this Occasion; but he ‘spoke 
bravely and well for American literature; 

What singular ideas get into the heads of 
some of these old Englishmen. At ‘this 


‘dinner I was sandwiched in between . two" 


venerable authors, who persisted in talking, 
between the toasts, about Americans. | Idid 
not know these men—for, as you are aware, ' 
it is not the custom to’ introduce promisen ° 
ously. as with us—and, of course; théy' were 
not: talking for my ‘benefit. “One of these. 
men finally: made «the startling ‘statement 
that some: seientific: Englishman had! just’ 
told him thatthe third generation in Amérs'’ 
ica, if unmixed: with -European® blood: 
showed a physical development precisely” 











like that of the Indian. He boldly insisted 
that it was quite impossible for Auierica to 
produce a race of men peculiarly American 
that would be above that of the Red Man. 
These things, the venerable old dolt insist- 
ed, ‘‘ are matters of soil and climate.” 

There is another class of literary persons 
we have not yet encountered in these irreg- 
ular rambles among the men of books, be- 
cause they rarely mix with others. Not 
that they are strictly exclusive, but they are 
very industrious, as a rule, and then they 
have a ‘society among’ themselves, ‘that’ per- 
haps ‘suits thém better’: I mean ‘the Pre- 
Raphaelites. 


This little colony of artists established it- 


self in London more'than' twenty years ago; 
and, whatever has been the result, I believe 
none will dispute that its members were 
and are totally unselfish and wholly devoted 
to the advancement of art. Many of its 


original members are dead and some of the! 


survivors are now old men. But they are 
kings of men in their way. 

Storms blow hardest against the oaks. 
And I take it rather as an evidence of the 
virtue and capacity of this school that it has 
been hardly criticised of late than other- 
wise. 

I think it would be hard to find any- 
where in the world such another knot of il- 
lustrious names as is here presented. Mad- 
ox Brown, William Morris, the four Rosset- 
tis, Swinburne, Millais, Bence Jones, Scott, 
and 80 on. 

I know this school is counted very ex- 
clusive; but it isnot designedly so. In fact, 
it can hardly be counted a school atall. I 
know of no prescribed rules whatever that 
govern them, or any law or obligation 
whatever that keeps them together, save a 
direct and a sincere G-votion to art. 

If certain men set out in life to make a 
certain life journey somewhere, and all 
travel on steadily and patiently, you will 
find these pilgrims almost always withiu 
call and often together. And I think this 
is about ail there is of a cohesive nature in 
what is known as the School of Pre-Raphael- 
ites. Anditisenough. The friendships of 
great men are stronger than laws or rules. 

There is such a thing as writing down to a 
vitiated public taste, as certain publications 
in different parts of the world bear shame. 
less testimony. There is alsosuch a thing as 
painting down to & false and shallow taste, 
All, of course, for money; all in the interest 
of “shop,” rather than art. The Pre-Raphael- 
ites refused to write, or paint, or pursue art 
in any department for the sole purpose of 
gain; and even to this day they decline to ad- 
vertise or to exhibit their productions where 
they are offered for sale, or in any other 
than in private galleries. 

I do not think they ever proclaimed them- 
selves loudly or at all as reformers, They 
simply sat down and went to work honestly 
and industriously, and have kept at it for 
nearly a quarter of a century, with results 
that certainly do no discredit to England. 

It seems to me there is something very fine 
and dignified in that kind of reform which 
begins at home and works at home, and acts 
from within and not from without. 

These men did not say : “ You are wrong, 
and we are right.” I have never yet heard 
them or any one of them find fault with 
other artists or refuse to recognize them or 
receive them, whether coming from Amer- 
ica, or elsewhere. They simply keep on 
with their work. They go on in their own 
way, and are content to let the world go on 
by the other side, if it likes, and leave the 
result to time. Their “Evenings” are the 
liveliest and most pleasant places I know 
in all London. 

Let us look in upon one of these, at Ford 
Madox Brown’s, in Fitzroy Square. Your 
cards read “No dress,” and at any time 
from ten till two in thé morning you will 
find yourself quite at liberty to come or go 
atany moment and without a bit of cere 
mony. 

The company may number a hundred 
and will include artists of every high walk 
found in thecity. One would suppose that 
only men of the Pre-Raphaelite School would 
be found here. On the contrary, perhaps 
aot half the number may be called by that 
name. But shey have a profound regard 
for these silent workers, these reformers 
that decline to play the reformers; and 
they are, of course, as welcome as any 
others, ; 






‘Some men are in ‘‘ dress,” some’ are not, 

and somevare in the same clothes in which 
they worked all day. I do not remember 
that I ever saw the poet Morris wear a 
white shirt; His dress is always ‘the plain- 
est of the plain. The man, and not the 
clothes, must attract you here. 

There is a Babel of voices here, to be sure, 
and you hear many languages spoken; for 
French exiles, Russian and German artists, 
and men even from Iceland are to be found 
at these ‘‘ Evenings.” There are always re- 
freshments on the sideboards. Sometimes 
there isa song or two in this part of the 
vast saloon, and a sharp discussion in that. 
In fact, the whole affair is just about what 
it would be anywhere else, and quite out- 
side of the Pre-Raphaelite circle, if you could 
only find alike number of like artists and 
get them together in like circumstances. 
For my part, I regard these men and wo- 
men as very great and good persons. And 
I esteem them not altogether for their 
works, but largely for theirexample. They 
have said that art is above trade and the 
petty pursuits of Shylock, and they have 
lived up to their profession. That alone is 
enough to invoke the consideration of every 
man above the allurements of money. But 
they have really done a great deal more 
than teach by example. Ifthere is any wo- 
man living who hastouched a higher note 
or sung in a purer or loftier strain than 
Christine Rossetti, I have not heard her 
song. If any man, living or dead, has 
thrilled men’s hearts, since Lord Byron, as 
Swinburne has, I have not seen him. 

Long live the Pre-Raphaelites. I do not 
say that they are right, and that others are 
wrong. They do not say this for them- 
selves. But I do say that I believe in them 
thoroughly—in their work and their ex- 
ample. There they sit like a green island 
in the great sea of London. Commerce 
swells and breaks about them; but they go 
on with their works of art quietly and un- 
disturbed. 





THE CONTEST WITH ULTRAMON- 
TANISM IN GERMANY.* 


BY JOSEPH P. THOMPSON, LL.D. 








Tre fact that at the first I deprecated the 
seeming necessity for some of the measures 
of the Prussian Government, and that, if 
some of these laws should be proposed in 
the United States, I should feel bound to 
oppose them under our condition of socie- 
ty—this should give to my testimony the 
weight of candor and impartiality. An 
American by birth and a Congregationalist 
by training, under no circumstances could 
I be seduced into connivance with arbitrary 
power, or apology for any sort of persecu- 
tion, civil or religious. Let us now strip 
the question of the accidents which misun- 
derstanding and perversion have gathered 
around it, and bring it down to the simple 
matter of fact. The question in Prussia 
does not at all concern the faith nor the 
worship of the Roman Catholic Church, 
nor the rights of conscience of the members 
of that Church. Faith, worship; con- 
science are as free to-day to the Catholic in 
Prussia as to the Protestant. Indeed, the 
government goes further in maintaining the 
rights of conscience for Catholics them- 
selves than the Roman hierarchy will al- 
low; for the government insists that a man 
may be a Catholic, holding to all the sacra- 
ments of the Church, observing all her rites, 
going to mass, going to the confessional— 
in one word, may be in everything a devout 
adherent of the Roman’ Catholic Church— 
and yet not believe in this new notion of 
the infallibility ofthe Pope. And when the 
hierarchy vents its curses on such a Catho- 
lic—curses him in the church, curses him in 
the house, curses him in his business, curses 
him in society, puts him into purgatory here 
and threatens him with Hell hereafter—if 
‘the government then cries, ‘‘Hold! This 
man shall have the same right to believe as 
you,” is that persecution? Is not the 
Government here defending the rights of 
faith and conscience against the persecut- 
ing hierarchy? At this point the question 
is’ simply whether a church favored by 
the state, as is the Catholic Church in Prus- 
sia, with extraordinary privileges shall 


* The substance of this article formed @ part of Dr. 
Thompson’s address at St. James Hall, London, Jan- 





wary 27th, 1874. 








the state. 


With the general question of the relations 
between church and state I do not now 
speak. If that field were open in Prussia, 
I might advocate a different policy; and 
perhaps ‘the government itself would be 
ready for a ‘‘ Free Church in a Free State,” 
according to the American practice. But in 
such matters it is mever safe to theorize 
without respect to existing circumstances, 
and we cannot reason from one’ nation to 
another where society exists under totally 
different conditions. Church felations as 
they exist in Germany are rooted in history, 
and in the manners, the customs, and the 
social life of the people. ‘No large body: 
either of Catholics or of Protestants, desires 
any radical change in’ those relations 
Hence, changes must’ be -gradual—the 
growth of time. The German mind lacks 
the sharp, strong common sense by which 
the Anglo-Saxon peoples cut their way 
through all obstructions with the scythe of 
a great principle. The Germans must solve 
their problem in their own ‘way; but I 
assure you they will solve it at lastin what 
will prove to be the right way. There has 
been no attempt in Prussia to enforce con- 
formity or uniformity, nor to subject one 
church toanother. ‘This is not a Protestant 
crusade for the overthrow of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Were it ‘such, I could 
not defend 't; and I am sure that the King 
of Prussia would not feel at all compli- 
mented if placed in the attitude of the 
leader of a religious war against the Church 
of Rome. Devout in ‘the faith and the 
practice of the Evangelical Church, of 
which he is the constitutional head, it is» 
nevertheless, his pride asa sovereign to be 
an impartial ruler over all his subjects. 

The recent ecclesiasticallaws of Prussia 
were not measures of arbitrary power. 
Those laws were passed constitutionally by 
large majorities of both houses of Parlia- 
ment, and they have just been ratified over- 
whelmingly at the polls. Iknow, indeed, 
that a majority may sometimes prove the 
worst of tyrants. For many years in New 
York I lived under the rule of an Irish Cath- 
olic majority, with its ‘ rings’ and robberies, 
its corruption of the polls, of the press, and 
of justice itself. But this Prussian majority 
is not tyrannical, arbitrary, nor persecuting. 
In dealing with the Ultramontanes, Prince 
Bismarck has one single motive—the preser- 
vation of the state and the consolidation of 
the Germanic Empire. State and Empire 
are now imperiled by the organization of a 
political church—not the Roman Catholic 
Church as this has heretofore existed in 
Prussia, but the Church of the Vatican ; 
the Church which dates from that Council; 
the Church of the Vatican, whose God is 
the Pope, whose gospel is the Syllabus, 
whose apostles are the Jesuits, whose king- 
dom 7% of this world, and would be the 
whole world, if it could. 

In judging of these ecclesiastical laws, 
we must remember that Prussia, with all 
Germany, is ina state of transition, and 
that legislation under the pressure of a great 
emergency is apt to be defective in more or 
less of its details. But this is a battlefield. 
Prince Bismarck is charged with the duty 
of defending the state, and cannot always 
choose his position; he must meet the 
enemy where he finds him. Returning 
from Versailles, where the German Empire 
had been proclaimed, he found the enemies 
of the Empire entrenched in Prussia. They 
had masked batteries in the school, in the 
Church, in Parliament, well-nigh in the 
government itself. They suddenly opened 
their fire. His first duty was to take those 
batteries and silence them, at whatever 
cost; for when insurrection shows its 
head the statesman* must act like the 
general in the field. And, at such a time, do 
we not owe confidence to leaders who have 
shown themselves honest ana capable? 
Measures that perplex us may be wise and 
necessary to one who stands at the head 
and looks over the whole field; and evena 
false move could be pardoned to one who 
is putting down the enemies of all govern- 
ment, of all law, of all order, of all society, 
except what they can construct and manage 
for themselves. 

Englishmen and Americans may yet be 
called to settle the same question that Bis. 
marck is now settling for Prussia: Shdil 
each government be supreme upon its own 
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soil in the enactment and the administration 
of law, subject only to its own constitution- 
al limitations and its responsibility to pub- 
lic justice; or shall it admit another sover. 
eignty, lodged in a foreign potentate, who 
by his infallible dictum denounces its laws, 
sets them aside, absolves subjects from their 
allegiance, and organizes them in rebellion? 
Bismarck must settle that question in the 
shortest way. The recent experience of the 
United States affords a striking precedent. 
By all the forms of law Mr. Lincoln had 
been elected President of the United States, 
and the Constitution required that on the 
4th day of March he should be duly inau- 
gurated. A faction in Congress, defeated at 
the polls, threatened to break up the Gov- 
ernment by secession ; but said that if cer- 
tain powers and privileges were guaranteed 
to the South they would consent to Mr. 
Lincoln’s inauguration. Mr. Chase, after- 
ward Secretary of the Treasury and 
Chief-Justice, being then in the Senate, 
compressed the whole case into four 
memorable words, which rang through the 
nation: “Inauguration first; adjustment 
afterward.” So now King William says: 
Allegiance first; adjustment afterward. A 
government cannot parley about its own 
life. Have no fear that the King of Prussia 
will prove a persecutor. In his whole being 
there is not a fiber of the stuff of which per- 
secutors are made. His heart is full of 
kindness. 
said womanly instinct for the right through 
which a sound practical judgment and a 
nice feeling for the good and the true act in 
harmony, and with this a firm devotion to 
duty as a sacred trust from God. He makes 
no claim of infallibility; yet I assure you 
that on one point the King will be found 
infallible and inflexible—that is, in the 
determination to uphold the laws that his 
Parliament has made and to apply those 
laws with equal and exact justice to all. 
He will teach the proudest hierarch that 
before the law he is no more than the com- 
monest man; and, if that be persecution, 
God grant that every government may have 
the same spirit. 


LIMBUS LIBRORUM. 


ISAAC LA PEYRERE AND PRE-ADAMIT- 
ISM. 


BY LOAMMI N. HURLBUT, M.D. 











Atone endof my book-room—which is 
too small to be dignified as a library—are a 
few shelves that I designate, collectively, as 
limbo. Here rest a hundred volumes or 
more of nondescripts, not entitled to admis- 
sion to any higher or better place and yet 
not to be utterly cast away. They fall out- 
side of every well-constructed library plan, 
and, coming under no category, are disposed 
of by a predicament. 1 might, it is true, 
pretend that two or three of these books— 
Sir Thomas Elyot’s “Castell of Helth” 
(1584) and Maister Thomas Gale’s “Workes 
of Chirurgerie, newly compiled” (in 1563), 
with his ‘* Antidotarie”—belong to my pro- 
fessional library; but where else than in 
limbo could I put Johan Adel’s ‘‘ Prognostt- 
con Mirabile ad A. D. 1518,” or Gaffarel’s 
‘‘ Quriositates inaudite,” or the “‘Polygraphia” 
of J. Frithemius, or the “Doctrinale Florum” 
of Steph. Marcillet (mine is the edition of 
1508), or Pfefferkorn’s ‘‘ Hostis Judeworum” 
(1509), of which and of its associations 
with Erasmus and the Reformation I in- 
tend to say a word one of these days, or 
Barnaby Googe’s ‘‘ Whole Art and Trade 
of Husbandry,” translated from Conrad 
Heresbach, or the ‘‘ Anticlaudianus” of 
Alanus de Insulis (Cardinal William Alan), 
not to mention any of the more modern ? 

By a practical man the value of these 
books would be estimated with reference to 
the current price of paper stock—say from 
three to five cents a pound, rejecting the cov- 
ers. Book collectors would not care toown 
them, for, with few exceptions, they are too 
obscure to have established any reputation 
for rarity, which is the collector’s chief de- 
sideratum. A professional librarian would 
look upon the whole lot as a nuisance, and 
pray that he might never be called upon to 
catalogue it; for in well-regulated cata- 
logues there is no limbo, and the most un. 
describable and asyntactic of books must be 
classed somewhere. 

And yet, though I am almost ashamed to 
confess it, I would sooner part with half 
my well-dressed and respectable octavos 
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than with this ragged: and forlorn compa- 
ny ‘‘in limbo pent.” There isn’t one of 
them I would put away to save Rollin, or 
Josephus, or Russell’s “‘ Modern Europe,” 
or even Dwight’s ‘‘ Theology,” from sher- 
iff’'s execution ; and I have the satisfaction 
of knowing that, whatever else the sheriff 
may lay hands on, he will never take these 
books, if he can help it. 

Some people wonder why I have placed 
above this range of shelves a quotation 
from Ecclesiastes, i, 10: “Is there anything 
whereof it may be said, See this is new? 
It hath been already of old time which 
was before us?” The fact is that nowhere 
among my books am I so sure as here of 
finding the latest novelties in art, literature, 
philosophy, pseudo-science, and divinity, 
Whenever I read about a new invention of 
perpetual motion,a new refutation of the 
Newtonian theory, a new interpretation of 
Daniel’s prophetic days or of the number 
of the beast,a new process of resolving 
miracles into myths, a new demonstration 
of the infinite in terms of the finite, I go 
to the limbo, to see when, how, and by 
whom the same work was done before; 
for “it whirleth about continually,” and 
‘‘returneth again according to his circuits.” 
The chances are that, even in my small 
collection, I shall find the novelty of to-day 
in one of ‘its old dresses. The heathen poet 
echoes the preacher: 

“ Nullum est jam dictum quod non dictum sit prius.” 

In my newspaper yesterday I saw a 
notice of a new book, ‘‘ Genesis Disclosed. 
Being the Discovery of a Stupendous Error, 
which Changes the Entire Nature of the 
Creation of Mankind. Also showing a Di- 
vine Law, plainly laid down, proving the 
Error that all Men have descended from 
Adam and Eve.” If there is any one thing 
which, more than another, deserves to be 
set right, it isastupendous error. I hurried 
to the limbo, to see what had been done and 
said about it ‘‘ already of old time which 
was before us.” Because here was a discov- 
ery, and it was new, I felt quite confident 
that it had been previously discovered and 
was old. I looked for the first edition of 
La Peyrere’s ‘‘Pre-Adamite,” and when it 
was found, with half a dozen of the replies 
and refutations it received in its time, I sat 
down to review his process of eliminating 
the errors in the received text of Genesis. 

Isaac la Peyrere was a French Calvinist, 
in the service of the Prince of Condé. He 
wrote, between 1642 and 1663, seven or 
sight books—not now in demand at the cir- 
culating libraries, though his ‘‘ Relation of 
Greenland” and. ‘‘ Relation of Iceland” 
were once popular and the former was 
translated into two or three languages. In 
1655, when he had been living some years 
in the Netherlands, be published the work 
which made him famous for half a genera- 
tion, and which entitled him to be regarded 
as the father of modern belief in a pre- 
Adamic, bi-Adamic, or poly-Adamic creation 
of man. 

Three editions of this book were printed 
within a year, and it was speedily trans. 
lated from the original Latin into Dutch, 
English, and other modern languages. It 
appeared without the name of author or 
printer. Of two copies now before me, one 
—which appears to be the first edition, and 
was, I conjecture, printed at Amsterdam by 
the Elzeviers—is in quarto, and bears the 
autograph of a former owner (the famous 
professor of Hebrew at Utrecht), ‘‘Sum 
Johannis Leusden.” The work is in two 
parts, with separate title-pages, and the for- 
mer probably was printed, though not pub- 
jished, some months before the other: 

“PraapamMits. Sive Heercitatio super 
versibus 12mo, 18 tio, et 14to, capitis quinti 
Epistole D. Pauli ad Romanos. Quibus in- 
ducuntur Primi Homines ante Adamum con- 
diti, Anno Salutis, M. DO. LV.” 


‘* Systema Theologicum, ex Pre-Adamitarum 
em Part Prima, Anno Salutis, 
. DO. LY.” 


To develop a complete theory of pre-Ad- 
amitism seems to require a period of about 
thirty years. La Peyrere tells us that he 
had been ‘“‘ drawn hither and thither” for 
thirty years before his faith was established 
by a new reading; and the authorof “Gen. 
esis Disclosed ” entered on the study of the 
text nearly as many years ago. Both be- 
gan—and La Peyrere, at least, ended—with 
no knowledge of the Hebrew. La Peyrere 
found the clue to his theory in Romans, v, 
12—14, “Bin is not imputed when there is 
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no law,” but ‘‘ sin was in the world” before 
the law. Imputation comes from Adam’s 
transgression ; but death reigned “‘ even over 
them that bad not sinned after the simili- 
tude of Adam’s transgression.” The infer- 
ence is that there were men and sinners (but 
not transgressors of explicit law) before 
Adam; that only the Jews are descendants 
of Adam, and that all Gentiles are descend- 
ants of the pre-Adamites. The creation of 
pre-Adamite man is narrated in the first 
chapter of Genesis; that of the true Adam— 
the ‘‘ Ha-Adam ” of Mr. Davies—in the sec- 
ond chapter. Moses, who wrote ‘‘ the his- 
tory not of the first men, but of the first 
Jews,” took his account of preadamic crea- 
tion from pre-Adamie writers, and subsequent 
revisers of the Baok of Genesis omitted 
nearly all that Moses had inserted on this 
subject. 

La Peyrere’s ‘‘ System of Theology ” was 
broad enough for the broadest of modern 
churches to build upon. He maintained 
that the Sacred Books are to be read as “ap. 
ographs, not autographs,” of the inspired 
writers; that the deluge was partial, not 
universal; that the Gentiles, and particu- 
larly the inhabitants of America, having 
never received explicit law, were not sub- 
ject to the imputation of Adam’s transgres- 
sion; that the miracle wrought for Joshua 
was not an arrest of the sun’s (or the earth’s) 
motion, but a continuance of daylight, etc., 
etc. 

Though the book was anonymous, the 
authorship was no secret, for the ‘‘ Hverci. 
tatio” had been passed about in manuscript 
two or three years before it was printed. 
Not since Luther had Romanists and Pro- 
testants agreed so cordially as in condemn- 
ing pre-Adamitism and itsinventor. La Pey- 
rere was anathematized in every language 
of Christendom. His vanity must have 
been gratified by the violence and extent of 
the storm of indignation his work excited. 
The ‘‘ Systema Theologica” had the honor of 
being burned in Paris by the common hang- 
man; of being placed under ban, as “‘ scan- 
dalous, impious, full of horrible opinions,” 
by the States-General of Holland; of receiv- 
ing formal episcopal censure from the Bishop 
of Namur; ofa placein the “ Index Prohib- 
ttorum”,; and of refutation by eminent the- 
ologians, Protestant and Catholic, in half a 
dozen languages. But this was not the 
worst. La Peyrere was caught in Brussels 
by the agents of the Archbishop of Mechlin, 
in February, 1656, and was thrown into 
prison. He could not obtain his release un- 
ti] he had promised to abjure pre-Adamitism 
and Calvinism together and to seek absolu- 
tion at Rome. His recantation was gra- 
ciously accepted by the Pope and he was 
allowed to return to France, He entered a 
religious house near Paris, where he passed 
his last years in retirement, dying, at the 
age of 82, January 3ist, 1676. His recanta- 
tion was as sincere as was Galileo’s, in like 
circumstances, He had admitted that his 
hypothesis was ‘‘contrary to the fathers 
and to the traditions of the Church”; but— 
he told his friends in Paris—he could not 
agree that it was inconsistent with the Bible. 
And through life he continued to be (as 
Menage says) enteté, or a little cracked, on 
the subject of pre-Adamitism. 

At least twenty replies to and refutations 
of his book were printed before 1665. Three 
or four of them keep it company in limbo, 
The best worth notice, perhaps, is the 
“ Refutatio Fabule Pra-Adamitice” of Samuel 
Des Marests (or ‘‘ Maresius”), professor at 
Groningen and a scholar of highest repute 
in the Reformed Church. 

The storm was too violent tobe of long 
duration. In twenty years La Peyrere and 
his heresy were nearly forgotten. In the 
following century he may have had a dozen 
readers, Fifteen or twenty years ago, when 
an American divine revived the pre-Adamic 
hypothesis, some index-hunter brought La 
Peyrere’s name into notice fora few days. 
Modern skepticism does not know how much 
it owes him. Modern ‘“‘free religion,” 
adopting his method and borrowing his 
materials, makes no acknowledgment of its 
obligations to him. Sic transit / Two hundred 
years hence a retrospective reviewer may 
be.telling newspaper readers about some 
raré and obscure publications of the nine- 
teenth century, which made noise among 
scholars in their day, and he may wonder, 
asI do now, whether the then latest inter- 
pretation of scriptura] ‘‘ myths” and the 





last terrible onslaught made by pseudo- 
science on Christian faith in Ais day will be 
as nearly forgotten in the next two centu- 
ties as the old books he has drawn from 
their hiding places. The worst of it is 
that modern paper is not so good as the old 
and grows worse every year; and the 
chances become less and less that any given 
volume will attain its bicentennial—even in 
limbo. 





THE GOOD OF IT. 
BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 
When any task my hands essay, 
Wherewith to fill the eager day, 
There rises to my thought alway, 





The hindering question ; ‘* Whence the need 
Of this thy lightly-weighted deed ? 
Forego it,—and who taketh heed ? 


Peform it,—who will praise or blame, 
Though it be wrought with purest aim ? 
—Done or undone, ’tis all the same. 


It cannot surely much behoove, 
If in thy life’s so narrow groove, 
Thou movest, or thou dost not move, 


Amid the thousand myriad lives 
That overcrowd earth’s humming hives, 
What matter if no work survives 


Of thy small doing ?—Who counts, alas! 
One cricket chirping in the grass 
The less, when summer-time doth pass ? 


So,—keep thy song unwritten; spare 
Tospill thy music on the air ; 
Let be the stainless canvas bare ! 


The world is over-deaved with speech ; 
And who so out of wisdom’s reach, 
As yet to lack what thow cans’t teach ?”” 


—A poor, proud reasoning! Shall the spray 
Of fern.beside the boulder grey, 
Threaded with morning-opals, say,— 


“* Whole wingéd flocks their nests have made 
In yon great oak : Why should my blade 
Afford an humble-bee its shade !’ 


Or the light breeze sigh ;—‘‘ Loud and deep 
The mountain winds thro’ forests sweep; 
Must I just rock one rose asleep ?”’ 


Or glow-worm murmur ;—“S8o divine, 
So flooding, sunlight’s, moonlight’s shine,— 
What needs this moth with gleam of mine?” 


Because our music is not keyed 
Beethoven-wise,—therefore, indeed, 
We scorn to blow our oaten reed ! 


Because we may not counterpart 
The dance and trance of Shakespeare’s art, 
We'll stoop to soothe no aching heart! 


Mock-meekness all! There doth not live 
Any so poor, but they may give,— 
Any so rich, but may receive. 


Withhold the very meag’rest dole 
Hands can bestow, in part or whole, 
And we may stint a starving soul. 


What then? If some poor song of mine, 
Should yet prevail to bring the shine 
Back o’er one spirit’s dull decline, 


And for a moment seem to fling 
A flash about its sun-setting, 
—I think (God granting,) J may sing! 





STATE'S RIGHTS VS. CIVIL 
RIGHTS. 


BY GEORGE T. DOWNING, 





My excuse for again asking the privilege 
of a space in your columns is, that they are 
opened against us in the controversy about 
federal action to secure to us our civil rights, 
and because we need the moral support of 
your host of Christian readers. You admit 
we are subjects of injustice in states; that 
what we demand may and should be granted 
by the states. We thank you for the ad- 
mission. But the states do not protect usin 
our rights. Besides, the grievances in some 
cases are under such circumstances as to 
present a doubt as to a particular state’s in- 
terposition; and, I would add, the grievances 
refer to rights that are national in their 
character, and which the states, as J have 
said, fail to protect. 

You labor under a misapprehension as to 
any intent to violate any state right, We 
who urge federal action do not design to 
invade states, have no intention to control 
their affairs. The most Mr. Sumner aims to 
effect through his bill is that the states, in 
controlling their affairs, do not war with 
national law; that they have regard to cer- 
tain fundamental principles. which the na- 
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tion has declared, adopted, and engrafted in 
its. constitution, to be the supreme law of 
the land—principles of a general . nature, 
affecting all alike; that infringe no man’s 
rights, no state right. Ethically, no state 
has the right to do an act of injustice; in 
this view also no right is invaded. The 
very nice concern you manifest for siate 
rights might receive more consideration did 
it not oppose efforts in behalf of personal 
rights, The late Henry C. Wright used to 
say, “‘The hat was made for the man, not 
Governments are made 
for the people; they are important and of 
value as they protect the rights of the peo- 
ple; they are a burden without this virtue. 

If the John C. Calhoun state right theory 
ever had any support in the Constitution, the 
prop was taken from it in adopting the late 
amendments. This state right theory, adopt- 
ed by you, was in reality the issue of the war. 
The war decided—yes, sealed its doom in 
blood ; decided that states may not outrage 
individuals within their bounds at will; 
that the federal arm may interpose to pro- 
tect. Otherwise the blood and money 
poured out like water in the late civil strife 
flowed in vain. 

I must express my surprise that Tur In- 
DEPENDENT should voluntarily, to have 
regard for a fancied right of a state, labor 
so hard against an effort designed to have 
regard for what it admits are the first rights 
of persons; that it should labor and return 
to the work so earnestly-as to feel forced’ to 
make this point. I quote its words: ‘* There 
is a long distance between the declaration 
in the Constitution that ‘no state shall 
make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges and immunities of 
citizens of the United States’ and the de- 
claration in the bill” (Mr. Sumner’s) ‘‘ that 
no inn-keeper or manager of a theater shall 
make any discrimination between citizens 
of the United States on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 
How the former declaration is to be made 
the constitutional basis for the latter is 
more than we can see. On this point our 
friend, Mr. Downing, gives us no light.” I 
am not a lawyer; bat may J remind you of 
the admitted ‘principle in law that what a 
party having the power to act permits to 
be done, in effect itself does? I affirm that, 
when a state, having the regulating by law 
of matters, allows such matters to be done 
so as to oppress and outrage, to abridge 
privileges, the state virtually does the 
oppressing, the outraging, the abridging. 
That, if an inv, having its right to exist 
by virtue of state authority, being a creature 
of the state, in fact regulated by it, ‘‘shall 
make any discrimination between citizens 
of the United States on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude,” 
it may be said the state does the discrimina- 
ting; and Congress may, under the four- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution, if 
not by virtue of any other section, legislate 
against the same. The Civil Rights Law 
now in force presumes this. No one takes 
exception thereto. The supplementary bill 
proposed by Senator Sumner only more 
definitely particularizes and specifically ap- 
plies the principle and power. If it be 
fashionable to play on words, the thing 
being suggested, I might do so and say the 
proposed law, as quoted, does not propose 
to invade the rights of a state; that if there 
is to be-any invasion, it will be an invasion 
of the rights of an ‘‘inn-keeper or manager 
of a theater,” and not of astate; but it would 
lower the dignity of the controversy to play 
on words. 

It is no complimentary fact to humanity 
for the last Congress to have enacted 9 
law against your state right theory, a law 
to protect the life and comfort of beasts 
in states; while a Republican congress now 
halts, hesitates, and a humane journal en- 
courages it in not acting; alleging that it 
has not the right to go into these same 
states to protect the life, rights, and comfort 
of citizens—human beings. : 

Allow me to add one more paragraph, 
You present the point, to restrain action for 
the right, that, if this so-called invasion of 
state rights to effect a just end be assented 
to, is may cover a complete inyasion, I 
deny the correctness of the inference; and 
simply add as an offset, that, if the people 
of a state be left,in deference to a naked 
sentiment, to outrage rights, may they not; 
on your principle, go ‘to ‘any’ extent in dig: 
c 20 o S188 SO-"¥ 7? 
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regard "of all republican principles, viola- 
tive of all rights, in opposition to the 
genius of American ’ frée‘ institutions; and 
the Federal Government still be refrained 
from interfering ? 

WASHINGTON, February 2th, 1874. 





THE PROPHET. 


BY ELIZABETH W. DENISON. 








Srne out, O happy bluebird, sing 
To me, a prisoner here ; 

A sweet foreknowing of the Spring 
Is in your song so clear. 


A hint of waiting life, that now 
Stirs blindly out of sight, 

In silent buds on every bough, 
In ice-locked rivers white, 


Tn countless roots and fruitful seeds 
That hold their secret fast, 

Till Spring with Nature kindly pleads 
And bids them speak at last. 


In tender gradual growth, in pride 
Of Summer blossoming, 

That speech will travel far and wide 
O herald of the Spring ! 


Sing on, the rapturous melody 
Grows ever more divine ; 

The mists of doubt disperse and flee 
That shroud this heart of mine. 


All buried wrong and silent pain 
And wintry sorrow drear 

Seem but foundations for the gain 
That crowns the turning year, 


My heart grows light, my faith is strong, 
I see the good to be; 

I see the world, enchained so long, 
Redeemed to liberty. 


For, though rough winds the days may bring 
And joys fly hence with fear, 

The radiance of that blessed Spring, 
It surely draweth near. 


Art. 


HOLMAN HUNT'S “SHADOW OF 
DEATH.” 


BY JAMES JACKSON JARVES. 














AN important painting by the great chief of 
the English branch of the modern school of 
realism is always by itself an event of interest 
to amateurs. Inthe case of the one in ques- 
tion it is doubly so, because of the peculiar 
circumstances attending its history and intro- 
duction to the public. First, the motive is of 
a character to deeply touch the feelings and 
sentiments of all Christians, whether they be- 
lieve in the actual divinity of Christ or merely 
in his humanity, as a natural son of man. 
Secondly, the motion is of itself wholly an 
image of the mind, ideal in the strictest sense, 
while the execution is the strongest possible 
practical demonstration of the theory and 
practice of the intensest xsthetic realism by 
one of its most accomplished advocates, per- 
haps the leader of the school himself. Third- 
ly, Holman Hunt hes spent not less than five 
years in elaborating and perfecting his work 
on the very soil in Palestine where the Saviour 
lived and died. Fourthly, the artist has re- 
ceived for his painting, from the eminent deal- 
er, Mr. Agnew, of Manchester, England, fifty- 
five thousand dollars in gold; probably the 
largest price ever paid for an easel picture 
since the Christian Era. Fifthly, it is presented 
to the public with allthe clap-trap aids of 
artificial light and cunning shadow and the 
ingenious machinery of sensational attractions 
which the most experienced dealers know so 
well how: to employ to ‘captivate the eye and 
ear of the unknowing public, but which serve 
to vex and disappoint true connoisseurs, It 
is easy, therefore, to perceive tbat, so far as 
the exhibition of it is concerned and the effect 
on the popular fancy, the painting must bea 
positive-success, 

Its motive is of this wise. Christ has attamed 
his full stature and manhood, but is still a labor- 
ing carpenter in his father’s workshop. He has 
been hard at work atthe bench during a long 
gummer’s day, and just as the sun is dropping 
behind the western horizon, casting a warm 
opalescent glow of light on the mountain tops 
beyond the Jordan, seen through the open win- 
dow, over a foreground of delicious landscape 
on the nearer side of the sacred stream, Christ, 
wearied in eyery muscle and impressed by 
uneasy forebodings, stands erect, with his face 
toward the spéctator, strétching out his arms 
at right angles with his body, in am attitude of 
profound melancholy and physical Jlassitude, 
overcome by his thoughts. Just at thismoment 
hig, mother, Mary, who is kneeling beside an 
opened coffer, which contains the gifts brought 
twenty-one years before to her babe, by the 





Magi, while’ she ‘was detainéd by’ its’ birth at 
Bethichem, and as she was'about to take them 
out, no doubt wonderingth her own min@ when 
the promised kingdom would come to her son— 
at this very moment sees. his shadow cést on 
the wall before her in the form, of, the cross. 
Startled, she fixes her gage on it, and. the dread 
of some foreboding misfortune, which she can- 
not wholly take in, paralyzes her intended 
action. As herback is toward the spectator, the 
movement alone suggests her emotions. The 
architecture, ornaments of the building, cos" 
tumes, and all other details are strictly Oriental’ 
being taken from the real objects still in use in 
Palestine or borrowed from ancient paintings 
and sculpture, while both Mary and her son are 
evidently drawn from such local models as Hunt 
found in the Holy Land. best suited to his con- 
ceptions of the figures of the original actors. 
These are of life-size, so that the entire picture, 
as one sees it, is a thoroughly realistic treat- 
ment and scene of a somewhat mystical motive 
or a fancy of an accidental event within the 
range of the possibilities .of the lives of Mary 
and Jesus, though extremely. improbable in 
itself. Thus we have a composition of no very 
profound invention or complicated imaginings . 
but a simple occurrence, requiring for perfect 
appreciation a full knowledge and belief in the 
divine mysteries attending the career of the 
Lord on earth. One not familiar with these 
could not comprehend the painting, and would 
be puzzled to know what it meant and why it 
was painted, 

Is it a successful picture to those who do 
comprehend its.inner features? 

The motive, itmust be admitted, is both fas- 
cinating to the imagination and touching to 
the feelings, opening ap to the faith and emo- 
tions an exhaustless fountain of sympathy and 
love. But, to take a deep hold of the mind and 
heart, it should either have been treated with 
the subtle alchemy of light and shadow, such 
as Rembrandt would have given, the passionate 
glow of luminous, harmonious color of a Titian 
or Giorgione, the mystical gloom and rich di- 
aphonous tints of the great Spaniards, or the 
pious suggestiveness and pure tones of the 
Italian medieval masters. Nothing but a 
subtle idealistic execution or the simplest 
natural one, after the style of a Fra Angelico, is 
suited to a purely idealistic conception. As 
Hunt has treated it, the painting becomes 
more of a gorgeous tableau. The supposed 
scene is gotten up in its precise supposable 
realism, and painted with a stress of realistic 
touch which leaves eye and mind alike stranded 
on material things—the externals of the spec- 
tacle and the personages. Heaps of curled 
shavings are profusely strewn over the floor, 
and, indeed, largely conceal it, They are so 
elaborately painted as to become disagreeable 
in themselves, diverting the eye from the high- 
er features of the scene. It is interesting to 
note’ the accuracy with which the tools are 
drawn and colored, as well as every other ob- 
ject likely to. be foundina carpenter’s shop 
under theconditions of such an event. The 
arebitecture and ornaments are beautifully 
rendered, and the blaze of color savors of the 
Arabian Nights’ entertainments. Mary kneels 
gracefully and displays a pleasing outline of 
form. As her countenance is hidden, the 
most difficult feature of the motive is avoided. 
But when we come to the person of Christ the 
failure of the painting in the sense of highest 
art becomes’ most obvious. Doubtless the 
figure is a faithfully rendered copy of some 
Arab or Galilean youth. Called by any other 
name and doing anything else, it would be a re- 
markable work for its technical power, intense 
realism, and mastery of brush. The conspicuous 
defect is that it is not Christ—at least, such a 
Christ as one’s faith pictures. It proclaims too 
much the artist himself. Even as a model 
specimen of a man it fails, because it is almost 
of ignoble characterization physically, and in- 
tellectually, without much personal beauty, 
while the upturned eyes, contorted facial mus- 
cles, and open mouth, showing the rigidly- 
painted teeth, are conspicuous for an expression 
of bodily suffering, rather than astruggle of the 
soul itself, Besides, the flesh color is of no 
buman tint whatever. It suggests hardware, 
from its metallic look ; lacks altogether the ten- 
der, flexible texture and carnation tints of soft 
human skin. There are great technical skill 
knowledge, and industry shown throughout. 
The picture is exactly what its author intended 
it should be—the master-piece of his own way 
of viewing and treating art; and to those who 
agree with him, in theory and practice, it isa 
great and successful work. For my own part, 
I prefer the idealistic handling of such a 
topic. The ‘‘Sbadow of Death”’ is, indeed, an 
event In the art world, because it is the cul- 
minating triumph of the great chief who heads 
the English school of realism fn our time. His 
general coloring is more brilliant and positive 
than barmonious and tender; displaying more 
of the outward splendor; of,things anda mas- 
terly manipulation than..an inward reaching 
for, theirspirit, which laya more stress on the 
suggestivenéss of an object than its merely 
external accuracy of delineation, 
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Onz would hardly think’ there could’ be 
any difference of opinion as to whether or not 
in the formation’ of ‘the plant’ thé nerves or 
veins of leaves’ are formed before the cellular 
substance which makés up the rest: of the 
blade... Ht would seem. that ‘‘common sense” 
would dictate that the frame should, be made 
first, before the matter which the frame sup- 
ports. Then the biologists tell us that ‘ those 
parts which are the last created are the 
first to disappear”; and when plants be- 
come “cut-leayed” the parenchymatous’ 
mass goes, and leaves the main nerves 
behind, which give the peculiar appearance 
known to the tree cultivator of ‘‘fern” or 
“‘cut-leaved,”? But some good botanists have 
lived who give some good reasons for a differ- 
ent opinion ; and this class even now are by no 
means small. If all organized vegetable matter 
springs from a single cell, there would appear 
at the beginning an objection to the “*common- 
sense” doctrine. But, besides this, there are 
sometimes facts which also seem to oppose this 
view. The softer matter of the leaf is not 
always dependent on the nerves, andin some of 
the lower orders there are no nerves atall. The 
difference in the relation of the nerves to the 
softer tissue has, however, been well noticed 
by Alph. de Candolle in the leaves of the 
beech tree. These leaves are serrate, or saw- 
edged. Inthe American beech the nerve runs 
up to the furthest point, to the apex of the 
“‘saw-tooth,’’? and this is in accordance with 
the ‘‘ common-sense” notion. But inthe Eu- 
ropean beech the nerve runs into the sinus, 80 
that the tooth is a mere projection of the soft 


matter, without any supporting nerve, It is. 


rather remarkable that these two species of 
beech, 80 closely allied in appearance that some 
botanists can scarcely divide them, should 
have such @ striking difference in the leaf 
structure. 


-»e.1n Observations sur le Genre Lis Mons. 
Duchartre gives a full history of the beautiful 
Californian Lily (Lilium Washingtonianum), 
which was imported at a great price to Europe, 
and has recently flowered, under Dr. Regel, in 
the Botanic Garden of St. Petersburg. It ap- 
pears it was first seen by a Scotch collector, 
Jeffrey, in 1853, in the Sierra Nevadas; and 
again by another collector of that country, Mr. 
Lobb. It was not till 1863 that a description 
was published in the ‘Proceedings of 
the Californian Academy,” by Dr. Kellogg, 
who named it Lilium Washingtonianum. 
The flowers are very sweet-scented, white, 
with light purple spots, and the corolla 
shaped like a funnel, with a revolute disc. 
Prof. Duchartre refers to a very singular cir- 
cumstance in connection with the naming of 
this plant—that Professor Alphonso Wood 
should have described the same plant as if it 
had not already been described, and adopted 
the samename (Lilium Washingtonianum), as if 
the name and description was entirely original 
with himself. It was hardly excusable in Prof. 
Wood not to know that the lily bad already 
been described; but the coincidence of the 
name in both cases no doubt arose from the 
miners baying christened the plant ‘ Lady 
Washington Lily’’ before either of the botan- 
ists found it, and they both followed the mi- 
ners in the name. It grows 6 to 7 feet high and 
has often 30 flowers on one stalk. 


...-Aninteresting theory of the origin of the 
habit possessed by ants of keeping aphides in 
confinement for the sweet juices they secrete 
has been proposed by Thos, C, Gentry, of 
Philadelphia. He says, that the eupposition 
that the secretion has been produced for the 
express benefit of the ants must be at once 
dismissed, and that other explanation must be 
sought. He has obtained this by observation of 
their relations to their families. Thus, the adult 
aphis is always seen to be surrounded by a large 
number of young—the smallest arranged around 
her.abdomen and the larger on ‘the outside of 
them. ,The former are observed to titillate 
the parent, as the ants do ; and to be rewarded 
by adrop of honey-dew. They are thus fed 
before they are strong enough to absorb the 
sap themselves. But the parents discharge a 
considerable excess on the surface of the plant. 
This is believed by Mr. Gentry to be used by 
the young of older growth, while learning to 
bore the stem with their suctorial bills. ‘The 
ants are supposed to have originally devoured 
the aphides, as they do many other defenseless 
animals, and to have acquired a liking for their 
secretion; that some preferred this to their 
flesh, andso inaugurated the habit of keeping 
them in confinément. This writer also states 
that the care which the ants exercise over the 
aphides is remarkable. On being disturbed by 
human intruders, the aphides are carried to a 
place of: safety, and care is tvken that» they 
shall have a supply of food in their burrows 
and chambers. a 


‘,/i.The tujected preparations of Prot. Jos. 
Hyrtl, of Vienne; have*béen fatnotis for many. 
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years. He demonstrated, by colored material 


| injeeted through some of ‘the principal arteries, 
' | the presence: of « the «microscopic: artery and 


vein; aceompanying the ‘lacteal vessel in the 
minute intestinal papilla, He has regently, by 
. the same means, demonstrated the presence of 
@ vascular net in the corner of the eye. Such 
a net occupies the conjunctiva or mucous 
membrane, which is extended over the eyeball 
in the foetus; but, as that membrane becomes 
thinner, transparent, and reduced: to the very 
thin stratum called the cornea, the vessels 
appear to be absorbed. Certain vessels enter 
the edge of the cornea and then returmm, and ne 
anatomist has been able to trace them further 
toward its center. In the disease iritis, how- 
ever, vessels appear, but only in diseased tissue 
and in limited numbers, Prof. Hyrtl, after 
many unsuccessful attempts, succeeded in fill- 
ing the arteries and veins of a child of eight 
days old from the umbilical vein with coloring 
matter so perfectly as to reach and penetrate 
the minute arteries and veins of both cornes: 
These are numerous, exceedingly minute, but 
of varying size. The eyes were perfectly devel- 


oped and healthy. Other preparations of the 
same kind were afterward obtained. ; 


.-..The Alaskan Exploring Expedition has 
met with success. Mr. Dall, the director, 
writes thus to the editors of Zhe American 
Naturalist ; 

‘‘We. have bad a very successful, season, 
though the spring was a very late one, and have 
accomplished more than I dared to hope at 
first. Our work lay in the islands between 
Attu and the Shumagins. We have visited 
nearly every point of interest in the Alutian 
ebain, = Attu, Kyska, Amchitka, 
Adakh, Atka, Four Craters, Bogosloff, Un- 
alashka, and the Shumagins, correcting the 
rh oe —— on the _ 
pass, general hy e @ surveye 
a harbor for the fra tivten'd one end of the Japan 
Cable (if they take it that way) on the Island of 
Kyska. We made some interesting soundings 
in Behrings Sea, showing great depths of 
water in the western part of it, with a bottom 
of Globigerina ooze—our deepest cast giving 
about twelve hundred fathoms without bottom, 
We disproved the existence of the celebrated 
Bogosloff Reef, finding eight hundred fathoms 
without bottom where it is laid down in the 
chart. We found the magnetic variation to be 
less easterly than when the last observations 
were takev. During our leisure. natural his- 
tory was not neglected, and we now have a 
magnificent geographical collection, especially 
in marine invertebrates. In birds, too, we did 
very well, and pongelaly in prehistoric relics. 
We found no Asiatic influence in the Western 
Islands, but a more predominating Arctic type 
of fauna and flora as we went west. We got 
several hundred wood carvings from caves, 
about three hundred bone and stone imple- 
ments, and thirty-six prehistoric crania and 
some later ones,’’ 

....Mr, H, B. Sorby, president of the Natu 
ralist Club of Sheffield, England, recently ad- 
dressed that body on the coloring matter of 
leayes and flowers, in which he gave some en- 
tirely new facts in regard to the influence of 
light. Color is, of course, much influenced by 
light—the greater the light on growing leaves 
or petals the more intense was the coloring. 
8o far this accords with previous observations, 
The novel poiut follows. Hefound that when 
the colors were dissolved out from the 
parts of plants and subjected to decomposing 
agencies the coloring matter formed under the 
brightest light was the most easily decomposed, 
There appears to have been given inthe address 
many other facts which tended to explain the 
prevalence of certain colors at certain eleva- 
tions ; and of plant colors on the earth in past 
ages, when the sun’s light could not have been’ 
of the same nature as it is now. But we have 
only a newspaper report of the address before 
us, and there is evidently some ambiguity in 
the wording, which disguises the exact meaning 
of the speaker and renders it unsafe to make 
an abstract of the views as presented in this 
way, 

....- Notwithstanding all that has been writ- 
ten about the ascent of the sap and its relation 
to nutrition, our scientific men do not seem 
satisfied that the exact truth has been fully 
demonstrated ; and hence essays to make the 
matter plainer continually appear. One of the 
latest is by Mr. E. Favres, in the Comptes Rendus 
of November. He details numerous experi- 
ments on the mulberry, Madeira nut, and 
laurel cherry (Prunus lauro-cerasus). He took 
off a strip of bark all around buds, and they 
very soon died, showing that the buds derived 
their nourishment from the bark, and not from 
any part of the structure beneath. He be- 
lieves that starch is the bud pabulum, and this 
starchy food he believes goes to the buds only 
through the bark. It is likely that all trees are 
not alike in this respect. In The American 
Naturalist a few years ago there was a well- 


authenticated instance given of an Austrian 

pine tree which had lived and increased in 
owth—nourishing both buds and branches— 

for several years after being completely pirdled. 


..»»The Museum of Natural History in Paris 
has just. secured an entire skeleton of the 


' Paleotherium Magnum, beautifully preserved in 


a large block of gypsum. tis found tohave 
been much slénderer than was supposed, much! 


like ‘a llama and a little smaller than’ & horse, 
a head wuch like a , with a rudiment-; 
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ad cs j F ‘girder of 
Ove, interest yin the. Allahabad; Mission: 
Conference of # year ago: has “been revived by 
the recent’ publication of a full’ report of its 
proceedings, From the Church Missionary dn- 
talligencer we draw the following resumé: “Med. 
ical Missions”’ was one of the. subjects dis- 
cussed, , The first hold of the English upon In- 
dia was obtained. through ‘the healing of the 
daughter of Shah Jehan, who had been ‘dread- 
fully burnt (by’an Englishman).” ‘The first con- 
vert to Christianity was a man who, having had 
his dislocated shoulder set by the medical mis-: 
sionary, exclaimed: ‘‘I am) a great sinner! 
Save. me, Sahib, save me!’’ Dr. Valentine, of, 
the U. P. Mission at Jeypore, from his own ex- 
perience, defended the union of physician with 
preacher. He described his manner of opera- 
tions thus: , ; 

‘“‘ My custom was to ride out (from. the cen- 
tral dispensary at Nya Nuggus) to one of the 
villages each alternate morning, and to , take: 
along with me my medicine-box and surgical 
pocket-case. On these occasions sometimes 
the whole village turned out—some to get re- 
lief, more attracted by the strangeness of the 
scene, women bringing along with them their 
children for vaccination. Medicines’were dis- 
pensed, minor surgical operations,performed, 
and sometimes as many as a hundred children, 
brought by their mothers, were vaccinated in 
one morning. Then I stood up beneath the 
Burr-tree (Indian fig), in the center of t he yil- 
lage, and pointed them to the Great Physician.” 


In Cashmere the lamented Dr. Elmslie was 
able by means of his medicines to make way for 
the Gospel when other doors of access were 
closed, and principally through his labors the 
valley has recently been fully opened to mis- 
sionaries, who can now remain all the year 
round, instead of only a few months in the 
summer, as formerly was the case. In Dr. Scud- 
der’s Dispensary of the American Arcot Mis- 
sion “not a tooth is drawn nor a dose of oil 
administered till the patients receive a good 
dose of the Gospel.’’ The’ Scriptures are read, 
tracts are given, and tickets with a brief plan of 
the way of salvation are put in the hands of 
every one seeking aid. 

The subject of the ‘Training of Native 
Agents and the Native Church” was consid- 
ered. Much damage had been done in earlier 
times by the hasty selection of native assist- 
ants. One of the missionarics, in asking the 
native Christians the reason of the present slow 
growth of Christianity among the Tinnevélly 
hills, received the pithy answer: 


“Sir, the Gospel did not reach us at first as 
the pure, clear, gently-flowing stream that it 
is; but it came tumbling in upon us. like the 
first descent of ourriver from the hills after 
the monsoon has burst, bringing in its troubled 
waters all the dirt and fallen wood of the 
mountains. It has only recently begun to 
settle and show its purity.” . 


Training schools like those of the American 
Mission near Madura and of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society at Palmacotta have in late 
years given forth far more competent and 
spiritual native agents. A native pastor, Rey. 
Mr. Satthianadham, urged the importance of 
developing the life of the native church by 
withdrawing the foreign element as soon as 
possible, giving the churches independent 
action as fast as they assumed their own sup- 
port and sending the missionaries into the 
regions beyond. The manly views of the Rev. 
Mr. Vaughan on the history of the Krishnagur 
Mission, in Bengal; were generally concurred 
in; and their statement will do the mission 
cause no harm in these days, when an opposite 
policy is largely though not. universally pur- 
sued, 


‘*Some thirty-five years ago the pentecostal 
showers, as, they were then and long: after 
thought, visited that district. Whole families, 
yea, whole villages came over to the th ; 
hundreds upon hundreds flocked to the mis- 
sionaries, demanding admission to the fold of 
Christ; station after station sprung into being ; 
churches pointed their spires heavenward 
where only idol temples had been seen before; 
schools, with hundreds of bright faces, began 
to abound, Gradually a Christian population 
of some 5,000 were scattered over the district, 
ministered to by five or six European mission- 
aries. From time to time strangers visited the 
scene of the wondrous revival, and went away 
rejoicing at the tokens of good which they be- 
held. Churches filled with Bengali ryots, ac- 
knowledging the one saving Name; schools 
filled with cleanly, well-dressed, well-fed. chil- 
dren, were features which could not but evoke 
feelings of joy and thankfulness in any Chris- 
tian heart. ut most truly it may be said in 
Missionary, a8 well as other matters, ‘All is 
not gold that glitters.’ The well-filled 
church depended quite as much on secular as 
spiritual considerations. Almost every wor- 
shiper looked to the hand of the missionary, as 
well as to his lips, and the prevailing .cry was 
that of the horse-leech—‘Give,’ The hundreds 
of sleek and well-dressed children in the 
schools were every one fed and clothed and 
taught at the expense of the Society, while the 
parents claimed this as a right, not by, any 
means as a favor. Each mission station resem- 
bled an almshouse and the missionary was the 
almoner. . . . The good men who founded 
the missions (and who had the excuse’ of fré- 
quent famines for their liberality)hoped that | 


; } niin taught in their would go/ 
orth, with more, worthy: percept ot; their | 
duty than their It was | 


® vain hope. evil seemed to run.in the. 
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But, in spite of this»great error at the begin 
ning even in, Bengal a good, proportion of the 
28 natiye ministers,,are, now partially sup- 
ported by their congregations. 


In speaking of. the “Indian Church of the |}, 
} Futare;” Rev. J. ;Barton noticed a curious in- 


stance, of dependence on the home peenliari- 
ties of the missionaries; when. native ecandi- 


| dates about to be ordained in the Free Church 


Missions were asked, whether they assented to 
the deed of demission of 1843, by which the 
ministers and elders of the Free Church sey- 
ered their, connection with the Establishment. 
He hoped that the Indian churches might not 
remain mere branches of the Western mother 
churches from which they sprang ; but, as soon 
as they were able to maintain themselves, elect 
their own form of church. government, as the 
necessary basis of their full performance of 
their evangelizing duty toward India, for which 
step the great catholicity of sentiment among 
the missionaries themselves was rapidly pre- 
paring them. Such manly statements:as those 
at Allahabad Conference, which do not hide the 
mistakes of the past and which give the shadow 
as well as the light side, are truly valuable, fo 
they show the reported missionary work not 
to be an imaginary picture, but a reality. 


....-The London Missionary Society last year 
sent a deputation to Madagascar, headed by 
Dr. Mullens, its secretary. It was felt, in view 


of the wonderful increase of adherents from’ 


87,000 in 1868 to 280,000 in 1872, and of 
churchmembers from 2,000 to 67,000, that the 
subject of Madagascar Christianity should be 
studied on the spot, with especial reference to 
the training of native pastors and teachers, to 
the extension of sound education, and to the 
increase of a native literature. The deputa- 
tion, having left London July 2d, reached 
Tamatave, Madagascar, August 14th, via Mau- 
ritius. The remarkable and often-described 
journey of 200 miles from the seashore to the 
interior highlands was made in 12 days. The 
reception of Mr. Mullens and his friends at the 
capital, Antananarivo, was in striking contrast 
with the ‘visit of the missionary Ellis, nearly 
20 years ago: Then Christianity dared only be 
mentioned in the strictest confidence; and 
Mr. Ellis did not publish the names of any of 
the Christians with whom he had conversed, 
for fear of involving them in persecutions at 
‘home. Now the London deputation was 
greeted at some distance from the capital by 
several bands of missionaries, and a little out- 
side of the city by the whole mission, includ- 
ing native ministers and students. Arrived 


-in the city, their first duty was to visit the 


numerous church buildings, the central school, 
and the theological class, and to address 
crowded meetings in various places. The 
queen received them cordially and frankly ex- 
pressed her love for Christ. The results of 
their examination into Madagascar church af- 
fairs have not yet been published. 


....Rev. Mr. Greene, of the American Board, 
writing to the Missionary Herald from Kobe, 
Japan, reports much interest in the hearing of 
the Gospel, and the prospect of the speedy or- 
ganization ofa native church at Kobe, witha 
nucleus of five young men. The converts to 
Christianity in Japan bave thus far, in marked 
contrast with the work in China, consisted 
almost exclusively of persons from the intelli- 
gent class of the community. The poor are as 
yet too timid to be reached. Mrs. Greene 
strongly objects to the plan of supporting 
Japanese students for the ministry at the pres- 
ent time, believing that such astep would de- 
grade Christianity in the sight of the people. 
“Tf this be the true religion its teachers should 
propagate it from the love of it” seems to be 
the present feeling. 


.--eThe Rev. Mr. Kirkley, of the Wesleyan 
Kaffir Mission, reports a revival growing out 
of a temperance movement. His congregation 
had-been much afflicted with drunkenness. As 
a last resource, all who drank were excluded, 
until the society was reduced to ten. Thena 
revival commenced, by which the attendants on 
Glass-meeting were increased to 200, and the 
rule was established that no member of the 
society be allowed to make or drink Kaffir beer. 


'«ye.!. Miss Sarah Norris, the lady physician who 
joined the Mahratta Mission of the American 
Board last year, writes from Bombay that her 
work is opening up wonderfully. Many of her 
patients ‘are women of high caste, who would 
never see. amale physician. One of them was 
brought to her from a distance of 200 miles, 
Both Hindus and Parsees have received her 
kindly. 

....From the west bank of Makensie River, 
near. the Aretic Ocean, a missionary of the 


Church Missionary Society reports in regard to 


the Loucheux: Indians: ( 

“Each day’ I sperit in the Louchetx camps 
‘was like. a Sunday, as the Indigns’ clastered 
around me from a a Ford won of night, 
learning ers, hymns, a essons 
as I was able to teach them.” : 
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‘LESSON FOR MARCH 22, 


DEFEAT OF AMALEK.—EXODUS XV, 
8—16. 








‘THE Israelites were not called to a part in 
war until they were able to Bear it. God led 
them away from the danger of it at the begin- 
ning of their pilgrimage. But the time came 
when they must Jearn how to meet enemies, on 
their way to the promised land. ‘Then came 
Amalek and fought with Israel in Rephidim.” 
Joshua was the designated military leader of 
Israel in the battle. Thé able-bodied Israelites 
were the warriors. But the dependence of 
Israel was neither in Joshua nor in his soldiers. 
God, who had led his people to this emergency, 
would not now forsake them. The rod of 
Moses was the symbol of God’s providence in 
their behalf. BY that rod God had brought 
plagues upon Egypt, had opened a path for the 
Tsraelites through the sea, had overwhelmed 
the pursuing host of Pharaoh, had drawn 
streams of water from the rock at Rephidim. 
That rod Moses was now to hold up on a hill- 
top overlooking the battle-field, that the fight- 
ing Israelites might recognize it as the banner 
or standard of their Divine Leader and have 
victory through faith in God. ‘And it came 
to pass when Moses held up his hand that 
Israel prevailed; and when he let down his 
hand Amalek prevailed.’’ Unless the sign of 
God’s protection was before his people they 
failed to trust, and then the battle went against 
them. So Aaron and Hur by turns stayed up 
the hand of Moses which held the rod—‘‘ the 
one on the one side, and the other on the other 
side’’—until victory through faith was secured 
to Israel. Then ‘‘Moses built an altar, and 
called the name of it Jehovab-nissi’’ (the Lord 
my banner), to show the standard under which 
the Israelites had won their first battle, and 
under which alone they could hope for triumph 
over all enemies. 

The commentaries generally insist that this 
incident shows the power of intercessory 
prayer, because the uplifted hands are com- 
monly, sign of prayer and Moses may have 
been praying during all the battle. But the 
sacred text gives prominence to “the rod of 
God’’ in the hand of Moses, and to the memo. 
rialof it as the “banner” under which the 
battle was fought. The need of faith in God 
while fighting at God’s command seems clearly 
the lesson of the narrative. 

God’s people are often called to battle. They 
have hard fighting to do against enemies who 
would bar their progress to the promised land. 
While they fight they must trust. Tbey must 
say, with David: ‘‘I will lift up mine eyes to 
the hills, from whence cometh my help. My 
help cometh from the Lord.’’ They can ex- 
pect success while they declare: ‘‘ Through 
God we shall do valiantly ; for he it is that 
shall tread down our enemies.” The cross of 
Christ is our ‘ Jehovah-nissi.” Only as our 
eyes are on that can we hope to prevail in the 
war we wage with Amalek. *If weare fighting 
a bad habit, we need faith in God to secure us 
victory. To give up tobacco using, or wine- 
drinking, or profanity, or other sinful indulg- 
ence; to resist temptation to be impure, 
or untruthful, or dishonest, or selfish, or 
ill-natured, a man requires God’s help, 
and this truth we must bear constantly 
in mind.in every struggle with evil. The 
battle goes against us when our eyes fail 
to see the symbol of God’s presence with us 
“Look unto me and be ye saved,” says Jesus ; 
**for without me ye can do notbing.’? But, as 
we trust in the hour of conflict, we need have 
no fear for the result. “Ican do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth me’’ is 
the confident declaration of him who fights 
the good fight of faith; and after the battle 
the song of rejoicing will be: ‘‘ Thanks be to 
God which giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 





....A reportas full and accurate as that of the 
last Convention of the New York State Sunday- 
school Teachers’ Association, at Binghamton, 
is worthy of permanent preservation. The es- 
says, addresses, and statistics combine to give 
it a value for frequent reference. Itisa note- 
worthy fact that, notwithstanding the frequen- 
cy of summer vacations in the Sunday-schools, 
the total average attendance in the summer of 
all the schools reported for New York State is 
881,751, against 348,149 in the winter. The en- 
tire number of scholars in the reported schools, 
exclusive of the City of New York, is 451,553. 
The aggregate of moneys expended by these 
schools for both benevolent purposes and home 
uses “inthe year 1872 was $365,517.39. . This 
was an average of about eighty cents to each 
scholar for the year—a pretty small cost for 
the religious instruction secured, especially as 
it also included tbe entire outlay of the chari- 
ties of the schools‘ for the year. 


....A writer in the Christian Worker, a jour 
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nal of the Sogiety of Pri quotes from: a 
statement signed, in 1675, by George White- 
head, William Penn, and other fathers emong 


‘the Friends, the declaration ‘that by thie wors 


of the Spirit of God in his church “there hath 
been and is serious siching; sensible groaning, 
and reverent singing, breathing forth ati heavenly 
sound of joy, with grace; with the Spirit, and 
with the understanding, in blessed wnity with 
the brethren, while they are in the public labor 
and service of the Gospel; which, 
therefore, is not to be quenched vor discour- 
aged by any.”? This would seem to justify the 
advocates of singing in the First Day schools, 
oreven in other meetings of the Friends, in 
their claim that this practice is not at variarice 
with the views of the founders of the denom- 
ination. 


-.--Aids to reviewing in the Sunday-school 
are multiplying and they are in demand. Many 
superintendents know that reviewing is im- 
portant, but do not know how to best conduct 
reviews, John B. Smith, of Connecticut, has 
shown rare skill in arranging review exercises, 
and his methods have come into wide use 
throughout the country. A plan of bis for re 
viewing the lessons of the current quarter has 
been published, with an accompanying large 
chart for use before the school, and with 
smaller papers for superintendent and scholars» 
by the American Sunday-school Union,. The 
arrangement is such that an untrained superin- 
tendent can use it, and by it any school can 
soon be made newly familiar with the substance 
of the lessons just passed over. 


...-If a superintendent goes on with the 
opening exercises of his school while the 
room is in confusion, it is a sure sign that he 
does not count order essential. No matter 
how much he calls for order, and says he must 
have it, and declares he will have it, if he does 
not wait for it, he shows to teachers and schol- 
ars and visitors that he deems order of second- 
ary importance, with all his talk about it. The 
superintendent who will have order does not 
go onuntil order comes. When every other 
plan fails him, he waits—in quietness and firm- 
ness waits. That will bring order, sooner or 
later. Its persevering application is a certain 
cure, 


...-Reports are given in recent numbers oj 
The Sunday-school Companion of prosperous 
Jewish Sunday-schools in Galveston, Texas; 
Donaldsonville, La.; Charleston, 8. C.; Rich- 
mond, Va.; Allegheny City, Pa.; New York and 
Albany, N. Y.; and New Haven, Ct. The in- 
terest in Sunday-school work is on the increase 
among the Jews generally. The names of 
scholars in the synagogue schools counted 
specially meritorious by their teachers are tc 
be published from month to month in The 
Companion. 


....One of the most thoroughly practica} 
movements of the day has just been inaugu- 
rated by the New York Association of 
Sunday-school Teachers. On Tuesday after. 
noons, at 4 o’clock, at the old Fulton-street 
church, they hold a meeting of superintend 
ents to study the next Sunday’s lesson. Thus 
ata business center, after business hours, and 
in a businesslike way they attempt to help 
superintendents to do their business more 
effectually. 


....It was pretty strong testimony in favor 
of the much criticised Sunday-school singing 
of our day, which was given by a member of the 
Friends Conference at Lynn, when he said that 
“five out of seven pupils of a school under his 
knowledge, who died triumphantly, on their 
death-beds acknowledged that they had been 
brought to Jesus through the instrumentality 
of hymns sung in the mission school.” Would 
any claim that children have no right to be 
won to the Saviour through this agency ? 


.... The International Lessons are well treated 
in the columns of Zhe Working Church. Dr. 
W. M. Taylor, of the Broadway Tabernacle- 
church, in this city, gives notes on them for the 
intermediate or average classes of the Sunday- 
school. Miss Hattie N. Morris, of Brooklyn, a 
superior normal class teacher, adapts the les- 
sons to the primary classes. Rev. Morris A. 
Tyng, recently a professor in the Theological 
Seminary at Gambier, Ohio, supplies comments 
suited to the advanced or senior scholars. 


...-A Connecticut Sunday-school publishes 
on a handsome card, in letters of gold, the 
names of all the teachers and scholars who 
during the last’ year were present not less than 
forty Sundays. The names of thirty-three 
who were present fifty-two Sundays head this 
golden list. Teachers and scholars will be 
punctual in almost any school where, punctu- 
ality is really valued and recognized as merif- 
orious, sevia aadsavio eld % mabe 

...-A union Sutidayschool teach éts!*assoeia- 
tion forthe city of, Cleyeland, Ohio, waeformed 
as aresult.of a.necent, Sunday-school institute 
conducted. there. by, Dre John, H. Vincent, of 
this city. ifs a ts 
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Education. 


TuEenumber of pupils attending the New York 
Evening High School is about 1,200. It is free, 
and is provided exclusively for those whose oc- 
cupations prevent them from attending school 
during working hours. The studies are 80 

. @taded as to bean advance upon those pur- 
sued in the other evening schools ; and the pu- 
pil is allowed either to carry on the branches 
he has already studied or to devote himself to 
special subjects. The list of studies embraces 
Latin, English literature, American history, 
political science, international and commercial 
law, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, English 
grammar and composition, chemistry, philoso- 
phy, astronomy, phonography, free-hand draw” 
ing, architectural and mechanical drawing, 
bookkeeping, arithmetic, French, German, 
Spanish, anatomy and physiology, and penman- 
ship. .The entire time may be devoted to 
French, bookkeeping, or any single branch of 
study. The pupil maycome at seven o’clock 
and study French with beginners until eight, 
and then join an advanced class in German for 
the remaining hour. The average attendance 
during the present winter has been 1,212 night- 
ly. About 300 of this number study French, a 
like number German, and the remainder 
are distributed unequally among the other 
classes. The classes in bookkeeping, of which 
there are three, are very full. The math- 
ematical studies are pursued by scholars of all 
ages, from the youngest boy to the gray-haired 
man. The classes are all under the direction 
of competent teachers, many of whom are gen- 
tlemen well known in their respective profes- 
sions. Mr. Babcock, the principal, says that 
probably four-fifths of the scholars are gradu- 
ates of the evening schools, These facts we 
learn from The Tribune. 


..-Governor Giddings, of New Mexico, says 
there is not so much as one good common 
school to each county in the territory, where 
children can be taught to read and write, and 
that the advantages for education are far below 
those enjoyed by residents in the Indian Terri- 
tory. In the latter a large number of both 
common and high schools exist, with a good 
superintendent and abundant teachers; and 
among the Creeks and some other tribes more 
than half can read and write. New Mexico, 
claiming to be a civilized people, exhibits the 
mournful fact thet, outside of Santa Fé, there 
is scarcely a school of any kind whatever; and 
the still sadder truth that in four of the coun- 
ties, when the people were called upon to vote 
on the question of establishing a common 
school law, by which the schools were to be 
supported by a tax to be levied upon the 
property of all the inhabitants, of over 5,000 
votes cast only 37 were in favor of the law. 
This would seem to be a good field for experi- 
menting with a compulsory law. 





....Twenty-three of the thirty-seven states 
have county or district supervision. The ad- 
vantage of this kind of oversight is thus illus- 
trated by a committee of the Ilinois State 
Teachers’ Association: “If a corporation had 
11,896 workshops, would not every one be 
looked after by a man who understood the 
business? Whatis true of workshops ought 
to be true of schools. The community has a 
deep interest in the kind of work turned out 
by our 10,000 teachers. Experience has proved 
that by a ‘proper supervision the standard for 
teachers can be raised, If the efficiency of our 
schools could be doubled, it would be equiva- 
lent to adding $8,907,036 to our revenue,” 


..The number of female students in Michi- 
gan University for the last four years, respect- 
ively, has been as follows: 87, 64, 88,92. Of 
the 92 who are now in the institution 52 are in 
the academical department, 35 in the medical, 
and 5in that oflaw. The board of visitors say 
that ‘‘the presence of the lady students is most 
wholesome, while their proficiency is remark- 
able. They are, by the concurrent testimony 
of the faculty, ‘‘the equals of the malestudents 
in all respects.” They add their opinion that 
“the present custom of delivering separate 
lectures to the female students in the medical 
department is not best and should cease.”’ 


-..-The Bavarian Government (an ‘‘eftete 
despotism”) appropriates this year $80,C00 for 
new buildings for the polytechnic school. The 
qnstitution is only five years old, but has already 
an attendance of about 1,400 pupils. 


--There were in attendance at the twenty 
German universities last year 17,280 students, 
The number of instructors at present employed 
is 1,673. The oldest is that at Heidelberg, 
founded in 1386. 


....Lbe venerable Gerrit Smith, a graduate 
of Hamilton College, in 1818, and the valedic- 
torian of his class, has given $10,000 to the 
College, *‘ for her general uses,’’ 


-.sekOUng women are received into the 
University of California on the same terms as 
young men, Most of them take special courses 
of study, 








In order, says the Courier-Journal, to give 
the students time to prepare for the great 
Saratoga boat-race, the New England colleges 
have cut down their incidental or literary 
studies to the lowest notch. The science of 
geography, for instance, has been boiled down 
to the following: “‘Name the different New 
England states, with the capital of each. In 
what state is Boston? Which has the greater 
amount of territory, Rhode Island or Texas? 
Which is the better stream for a college boat- 
race, the Gulf Stream or the Connecticut 
River?’ A failure to answer as many as two 
of the above questions compels the defaulter 
to contribute one dollar toward the purchase 
of a German-silver-mounted row-boat for the 
president of the faculty. 


..In the closing pages of ‘‘The Parisians” 
Lord Lytton introduces us tos banquet charac- 
teristic of the days of the siege. Three of the 
half-starved Parisians—Wit, Beau, and Butter- 
fly--assemble at an unexpected feast ; and, as it 
goes on, the kind-hearted Butterfly discovers 
that its materia is his beloved dog, Fox, which 
he has kept alive with infinite care, and which 
at last his friend, the Beau, has slyly sacrificed 
to the hunger of the three. 

‘** Ah! poor Fox,” sighs the bereaved Butter- 
fly, as he contemplates the well-picked remains 
on the platter, ‘how he would have enjoyed 
those bones!”’ 


..A Scotch parson had a farmer neighbor 
who was in the habit of shooting on Sunday. 
But after a while this Sabbath-breaker joined 
the church. One day the minister to whose 
church he belonged met a friend of the farmer, 
and said: ‘Do you see any difference in Mr. 
P—— since he joined the church?” ‘Oh! 
yes,’ replied the friend; ‘‘a great difference. 
Before, when he went out to shoot on Sunday, 
he carried his gun over his shoulder; but now 
he carries it under his coat.’’ 


.-A lady of remarkable conversational pow- 
ers approached a medical friend with: ‘Dr. 
§——, I havea very sore tongue.” 

“Let me look at it,”’ says the doctor. 

The unruly member was duly protruded. 

“Tt is sunburnt, madam, sunburnt,” re 
marked the doctor, who suddenly recollected 
that his professional services were wanted in 
another direction. 


-.--Quilp and his wife had a bit of conten- 
tion the other day. ‘“Iown that you have 
more brilliancy tban I,” said the woman; ‘‘ but 
I have the better judgment.” ‘‘ Yes,” said 
Quilp. “Your choice in marriage shows that.” 
Quilp was informed that he was a brute. 


..-A little boy in Danbury caught his foot in 
some worsted with which his sister was work- 
ing the sentence ‘‘ God is Love” in perforated 
card-board, and gota crack on the ear that will 
lay him up for a fortnight, if it doesn’t injure 
him for life. 


....A young lady engaged to be married, but 
getting sick of her bargain, applied to a friend 
to help her to untie the knot before it was too 
late. ‘‘Ob! certainly,’ he replied. ‘‘It’s very 
easy to untie it now, while itis only a beau- 
knot.” 


.-A man left a bony steed in Danbury last 
Saturday, and, coming back a short time after- 
ward, discovered that a funny youth had 
placed a card against the fleshless ribs, bearing 
the notice : “Oats wanted. Inquire within.” 


..An Irishman who had just landed said: 
“The first bit of mate I ever ate in this country 
was a roasted potato, boiled yesterday. Andif 
you don’t believe me I can show it to you, for 
I have it in my pocket.” 


....“* Paddy,” says a joker, “‘ why don’t you 
get yourears cropped? They are entirely too 
long fora man.” ‘And yours,” replied Pat, 
* ought to be lengthened. They are too short 
for an ass.”’ 


.-Andrew Jackson was accused of bad 
spelling; but John Randolph defended him by 
declaring that ‘‘a man must be a fool who 
could not spell words more ways than one.” 


...-1n Horsham churchyard there is an epi- 
taph consisting of these two words: ‘‘ He was.”’ 
A full stop would have been as explicit, more 
precise, and cheaper. 


...-Blue dress-coats, with highly polished 
brass buttons and silk-velvet collars, with holes 
in the elbows, are said to be much worn. 


..A chiropodist announces on his cards 
that he has ‘removed corns from several of 
the crowned heads of Europe.” 

....A Chicago clergyman preached a sermon 
in a-billiard saloon last Sunday. He made 
nineteen points. 

.»- There is nothing that will change a man 
so much as great grief, unless it is shaving off 
his moustache, 


«+. The gait of a fast age: investigate. 











ALCOTT, A. N., Presb., Fredericksburg, O. 

BAUM, W. M., D. D., Luth., inst., March 8th, 
St. Matthew’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 

BENEDICT, T. M., Epis., Geneseo, Il. 

BISBEE, Ciara Manta Basooog, Unit., of 
Boston, Mass., associate pastor, at Step- 
ney Green, London, Eng. 
BISBEE, Herman, Unit., of Minneapolis, 
Minn., at Stepney Green, London, Eng. 
BOLTON, D. C., Bapt., ord., Feb. 15th, Lexing- 
ton, Mo. 

BOLLS, W. D., Bapt., Liberty, Miss. 

BOYD, G. G., Bapt., of Antrim, ord., Feb. 10th, 
at Stillwater, O. 

COLWELL, A. J., Bapt., ord., Feb. 26th, Wav- 
erly, Mo. 

CROCKER, Watuacz, Bapt., ord. Feb. 11th, 
So. Colebrook, Conn. 

CROSS, H. E., F. Bapt., Rutland, Wis. 

DAVIS, Grorgs 8., Epis., Kinsman, O. 

DUDLEY, Myron 8., Cong., of Peacham, Vt., 
inst., Feb. 25th, Cromwell, Ct. 

DORNEY, Maovrice, R. C., assistant, St. 
John’s, Chicago, Il. 

DODD, E. L., Presb., of Tipton, at Center- 
ville, Iowa. 

EDWARDS, Roszrt A., Epis., Trinity chapel, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

FOSS, Gzoras A., Cong., inst., Feb. 24th., Chi- 
chester, N. H, 

GIDMAN, R. H., Cong., Morris, Ct. 

GRAVES, Unirez, Luth., of Danville, at Monu- 
ment-st. ch., Philadelphia, Pa. 

HAMLIN, W. 8., Bapt., ord., Mar. 12th, Law- 
renceburg, O. 

HARDING, Natuanizt, Epis., Washington, 
N.C. 

HALL, W. A., Presb. (So.) of Thibodeaux, La., 
at Woodville, Miss. 

HERRELL, D. C., Bapt., ord., Feb. 16th, 
Crampton, Ill. 

HILLMAN, W. G., Presb., of Philadelphia, 
Pa., at Wappinger’s Falls, N. Y. 

HORTON, O. C., Bapt., ord., Jan. 25th, Eliza 
beth City, N.C. 

HORR, J., Luth., St. Mark’s, Baltimore, Md. 

HUTCHINSON, P., Bapt., ord., Feb. 14th, E. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

JONES, E., Bapt., Annawan, Ill. 

KIRKUS, WittuM, Epis., of England, ord., 
Mar. Ist, Grace ch., New York. 

MEDSKER, E., Bapt., ord., Feb. 18th, Mose 
cow, O. 

MERRILL, A. P., 
Mott's Corners, N. 

McGLATHERY, Wu114m, Epls., Fonda, Ft. 
Plain, and Canajoharie, N 

MoGUIRE, H., R. C., of St. John’s, at St. 
Pius’s,. Chicago, Il. 

McCREARY, L., Bapt., Indianola, Ill. 

NEWBY, Tomas B. ag Hy of Central City, 
Col, "at Laramie, Wy. 

PALMER, A., F. — Pest Towa. 

PO TuW., 474 of Minneapolis, Minn., 
at Mt. Vernon, 

POWELL, W. D,, Bapt., of Murfreesboro, 
Tenn., at Greenville, Miss. 

PYOOTT, Tuomas 8., Epis., St. John’s, Brook- 
yn, 

mans, P., Luth., of Harrisburg, at Kimberton, 

a. 


Bapt., of Castle Creek, at 


RHODES, W. C. P., Bapt., ord., Feb. 27th, 
Granville, O. 


RIDDLE, J. W., eo ord. and inst., Feb. 
24th, Marietta, O. 

RIDDLE, R. B., Bapt., of Palmer, Mass., at 
So. Berwick, "Me. 

ROUSE, H. H., Bapt., Rowaytown, Conn. 

ROBERTS, Rosert M., Presb., of Arcola, at 
Pana, Ill. 

RUNYAN, A. B., Bapt., of Blanchard, at Miles- 
burg, Pa. 

SCHOFIELD, Wiru14M, Cong., ord., Feb. 24th, 
Worcester, Vt. 

SEELY, J. T., Bapt., of Clifton, at Massena 
Springs, 4 

SIEGFRIED, 8., Bapt., of Frazer, Pa., at New 
Richmond, ©. 

SMITH, H. B., Univ., of Peoria, Ill, at Lock- 
sata 


La Bal ie Til 
STEVENS, G. E Bapt., of Delphi, Ind., at 
Sturgis, Mi 


SMITH BR. C., of Brooklyn, N. Y., at 


STERRETT, J. go is., of Brook] 
at Wellsvill "Op . rie 


TITTERINGTON, J. M., Bapt., of Fenton, at 


Oxford, Mich. 
THOMPSON, L. H., Bapt., ord., Civil Bend, 
owa. 


THOMSON, Henry C., Presb., of San Luis Po- 
tosi, at Zacatecas, Mexico. 

TREVETT, J. B., Epis., of Windsor, Vt., as- 
sistant at St. John’s, Hagerstown, Md. 

VINCENT, Bovyn, Epis., of agg at Calvary ch., 
E. Liberty, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OALLS. 
BITTINGER, J. Q., Cong., of Hartland, Vt., to 
abe) YE ; 


BROWN, W. F., Presb., of Beloit, Wis., to 

Maywood ch., Chicago, Til. rote 

CHENEY, D. B., D.D., t.,: of ‘ton, 
Mass., to Asbland-ave. ch. on Chicago, i 

COLEMAN, Lzienron, Epis., of Mauch 
Chunk, Pa., to Trinity ch., Detroit, Mich. 

COIT, Josuva, Cong., of Salem, to Lawrence- 
at. ch., Lawrends’ Mass. 





Cone. 4 Bapt., of England, to Chatham, 


W. 1, Luth., of 8a N.Y, 
to Meyersburg, Pa, Tae" 


eo aed nny omg Epis., Christ ch., 
P. Voutuns, f Pittsburgh, 
to ver, Col. Py mm 
HILL, Wit, Bapt., Ladoga, Ind. 
HOLMAN, J. O, = narnia Hill ch,, 
Charlestown ‘Aece 


HOYT, Wivtawn, » of Tabernacle ch., 
New York, to Mich ch., Chicago, 


KIEHLE, Amos A., Presb., of Union Theo. 
Sem., New York, to to Franklin-ave. ch., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

MITCHELL, Davin, Presb., of ee. = 
New York, to Calvin ch., ’ St. John, N 

NORTON, Frank L., Epis., of New noes te 
Christ ch., Norwich, Conn 

OBERLY, H. i, Epis., of Che Valle 
West’ Troy, N. NY. re nays wise 

STROBEL, P. A., Luth., of —. to Orgar 
ch . (Mt. Pleasant P.-O. ) N.C. Accepts. 

— James H., Presb. (So.), Long View, 

Texas. 

WILLIAMSON, Jamas A., U. P. 

town, N. Y., to Providence. R. I. 
REMOVALS. 

BAILEY, L., ws oy Cassville, N. Y., resigns, 
Leaves Ma: May 1s 

BROWN, W. G., a Hamlin, N. Y., resigns, 
Leaves May ‘ist. 

CHAMBERLAIN, J., Bapt., pomeas Center, 
N. Y., resigns. Leaves A Apr. 1s 

CHAMBERLIN, E. B., Cong., south Wilbra- 
ham, Mass., "resigns. 

DAVIS GuoraE W., Bapt., So. Amesbury, 
Mass., resigns. Leaves March 8th. 

DINWIDDIE, Ww., Presb. (So.), 1st ch., Lex- 
ington, Ky., resigns. 

ELLIOT, H. B., Cong., Litchfield, Ct., resigns, 

~~ JESSE, Bapt., Churchville, N. Y., re- 
8 


of Johns. 


rae Wm. ALLEN, Epis., St. Feat Cincin- 
ye resigns. aves May 1s 
viors Witt F., Epis., 8t. Joell New 
Haven, Ct., resigns. 


GARRISON, — mo ee Cleves, O., resigns, 
Leaves 


GILLILAND, zi a Epis., Colchester, Ct., re- 
signs. 


GOODHUE, D., Cong., Rupert, Vt. 

aneee, Epwap L., Epis., Pueblo, Col., re- 
signs. 

HAYDEN, Ws. B., New Sharh, Portland, 
Me., resigns. Til health 


HOGHES, N. Coiu, Epis., "Washington, N.C. 

LLEWELLYN, L., Bapt., Frostburg, Md. 

ERP EDIICH, R. T., D.D., Bapt., Flushing, 

+» Tei 

MORSE, B. 8., Bapt., Bridgeton, N. J., resigns, 

eer be, ,» SAMUEL, Cong., Wolcott, Comn., Te- 
signs 

PARTRIDGE, Joun W., Cong., wereaDest ch 
New Haven, Conn., Ill health. 


SANBORN, J. L., Bapt., Stratford, N. H., re- 
signs. ves April. 1st. 


ee 8. W., Cong., Austinburg, 0O., re- 


STONE, C. A., Cong., Southville, Mass., re- 
signs. 

TERRY, Rozert E., Epis., St. John’s, Brook 
lyn, N. TE resigns. 


THOMAS, W. D., Presb., Grace ch., Peoria 
Il, resigns. 

WARD, 8. R., Univ., 2d ch., §: N.Y. 
resigns. "Leaves May ist. eres : 

WATSON, AupERT, Cong., Albany, Vt., re 


signs. 
WATSON, P. 8. G., Bapt., Salvisa and Unity, 
Ky., resigns. 


beers ieraems WesstTER, Cong., Skowhegan, 

e. 

WYMAN, E. A. Bapt., Turner’s Falls, Mass., 
resigns. 

DEATHS. 

BALKAM, U., D. D., Bapt., Lewiston, Me., 
March 4th. 

BLOOD, H. P., Meth., Shasta, Cal., Feb. 2ist. 

BRIGHAM Wranp, Salt Winchendon, 
Mass., March 2d, aged 61. 

FEHRMANN, Jacos, Ref. (Dutch), High 
Bridge, N. J., March ist, aged 87 

FISHER, ANDREW, Epis., Weston, W. Va., 
Feb. 23d. 

KNAPP, ry Bapt., Rockford, Ill, March 
2d, aged 74. 

KUEN: Ruvoura E 


Pa., Feb. 20th, aged a 43. 
mas , TIMOTHY, Presb, (So.), Memphis, Tenn., 


R. C., Bridesburg, 


SHAW, WuuuuMC., eo Reed’s Landing, 
Minn., Feb. 16th, aged 41. 


SPARES, 8. M., Presb., Jonesboro, Tenn., 
Feb. 25th. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

KIERAN, Wsa., D.D., R. C., of the Cathedral, 
Philadel phia, has been ap) inted vice-rec- 
tor of the Theo. Sem. of St. Charles Borro- 
meo, Overbrook, Pa. 

MILLER, J. IL., Luth., of Staunton, Va., 
signs his position as assistant editor of the 


O’CONNOR, Cuantzs P., R. C., has been 4 
rept rector of the Theo, Sem. of 
harles Borromeo, Overbrook, Pa. 
RAYMOND, Georaz L., Presb., of Darby, Pa., 
is acting professor of English literature at 
Williams College, Mass. nS 
f = Scitua 
oy THomas L., a? = 


becomes associate ed 
Pra, Boston, Mass. 
STEWART, Wm., Bapt., late ee ee ane ef 
Park-st. ch., , Ont, 
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Thé prompt mention in otur Uist of “ Books of the Week” 





readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


UEBERWEG’S MODERN PHILOS- 
OPHY.* 





Tue completion of the American edition 
of Ueberweg’s “ History of Philosophy” isa 
matter of congratulation for all who are 
interested inthe deeper and higher culture 
in our country. We hardly know whether 
we should congratulate ourselves most 
heartily on the interest in philosophical 
studies which this publication presupposes 
or the impulse which such studies will re- 
ceive from it. Good taste and judgment 
appear to have presided over the under- 
taking from the beginning. The work was 
well chosen; it has been well translated 
and well edited. We wish that we could 
add that it is well printed. However ac- 
curate this important part of the work 
may be, we must protest against the ex- 
treme smallness of the type in which a 
large part of the text is printed, and 
especially that in which the notes appear 
to seek to hide themselves. If the public- 
Spirited scholars who presided over this 
publication intend to complete the very 
attractive library of which this is announced 
as the first volume, they owe it to the 
success of their undertaking that they do 
not ruin the eyes of their readers at the 
start. 

The work of Ueberweg needs.no com- 
mendation to those familiar with the class 
of literature to which it belongs. To those, 
however, to whom it will serve as an intro- 
duction to this field of study it may be 
remarked that it is unequaled for the 
amount of accurate information which it 
contains and also for the clear and con- 
densed manner in which this information 
is conveyed. It gives the names of all those 
who have any claims to a place in such a 
history, an abstract of their lives, an outline 
of their systems, a list of all their works, 
with the date of their publication, and a 
brief analysis of the contents of those that 
deserve such notice, together with refer- 
ences to the whole literature that has gath- 
ered about each system. It is this last 
feature which gives a very peculiar value to 
this work. Besides all this, it gives clear 
though cqndensed criticisms of the differ- 
ent systems considered. These criticisms, 
though, as we shall illustrate below, they 
are not always to be taken as final, yet are 
always written in a fair and impartial 
spirit. 

The American edition is even more valua- 
ble than the original. Besides other edito- 
rial additions, it contains a continuation of 
the history, presenting an account of the 
later English systems, and also a history of 
American philosophy (both by President 
Porter), and a sketch of. the history of 
Italian philosophy, by Prof. Botta. In its 
American form, then, the book is as nearly 
complete as possible. 

We have spoken in praise of the transla- 
tion. This deserves special mention for the 
good English in which it is generally writ- 
ten, as well as for its accuracy. Wecannot 
help wishing, however, that in the pages 
devoted to Kant the translator had not 
given the word intuition as the representa- 
tive of the German Anschauung. In doing 
this he has followed precedents that might 
seem to justify this use of language. Indeed, 
we believe that without such precedents it 
would never have occurred to the translator 
to use this word. It makes the passages 
where it occurs simply meaningless, 
except so far as a meaning may be im- 
ported into them by the connection. The 
only word that can at all represent the 
German Anschauung, as Kant uses it, is the 
word perception. We do not mean that this 
is an exact synonym of the German word, 
but the difference is too delicate to obscure 
the translation. In saying this, we have the 
authority of the translator himself, who, 
though at first he uses the word intuition 
without explanation, yet appears to feel the 
difficulty as he goes on, and soon explains 
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fh a_note that the word means ‘“‘ external 
orinternal perception or its product” ; and 
later still, in using the word intuition, gives 
us in @ parenthesis the word perception as 
its explanation. Ifhe had given this word 
at first, without the other, the pages devoted 
to Kant would have been clearer. In- 
deed, we think that this strange habit of 
using the word intuition in this connection 
hashad much to do with making Kant 
obscure to the English reader. No word 
could represent his meaning less. If it were 
used in connection with his treatment of 
the reagon it would be less out of place. 
We do:speak of reaching the knowledge of 
the being of God by intuition; but who 
would speak of having an intuition of a tree 
or of any internal state or emotion ? 

We may illustrate the haziness produced 
by this use of the word by reference to one 
point in Herbert Spencer's criticism of Kant. 
According to Kant, Space is the form of ex- 
ternal perception and Time that of internal. 
In other words, we perceive things outside 
of us.as existing in Space; our own feel- 
ings and thoughts we perceive not as exist- 
ing in Space, but in Time only. Spencer 
objects that the sensation of Sound is not 
presented under the form of Space (“ Psy- 
chology,” Vol. II, p. 854). The objection 
seems meaningless, in the face of any clear 
statement of Kant’s meaning. We think 
that if such a definite word as perception 
had been found in this connection in the 
translation used by Spencer he would not 
have involved himself and his readers in 
this mystification. He would have seen 
that so far as we perceive the existence of 
Sound outside of us—when we perceive, for 
instance, that a certain body is giving forth 
sounds, or that the air is full ofsounds—this 
perception employs the form of Space, how- 
ever ill-defined the Space occupied by the 
Sound may be; but ‘‘ when some melody 
takes possession of the imagination’’ per- 
ception of this is wholly internal and has 


nothing to do with Space whatever. 


We have implied that this misapprehen- 
sion on the part of Spencer might have 
arisen from the mistiness of the translation 
used by him. This may appear doubtful, 
however, when we find that Ueberweg 
makes a somewhat similar criticism, though 
in the opposite sense. Spencer objects that 
certain external ‘‘intuitions” are given un- 
der the form of Time. Ueberweg main- 
tains that certain internal perceptions are 
given under the form of Space. He at- 
tempts to prove this by two considerations. 
The first consideration is based upon the 
fact that the representations by memory of 
external scenes involve considerations of 
Space. What we seein memory or inim- 
agination we see as existing in Space. In 
this criticism two things are confounded. 
We imagine a thing as existing in Space; 
but the imagination itself is the only object 
of internal perception, and this we perceive 
as existing not in Space, but in Time. 

A very simple illustret‘on may help to 
make this clear. We may say that what. 
ever is in the house we see as existing in- 
doors; whatever is not in the house we see 
as existing out of doors. Zhis would seem 
to be merely a truism. But it might be ob- 
jected that a picture may represent a land- 
scape. This is in the house, but the land- 
scape is seen a8 existing out of doors. There 
are the mountains, the ocean, and the sky, 
all existing in the openness of Space. Of 
course, we should answer that we do not see 
these. We see only the picture of them, and 
this picture we see in-doors. So it is with 
the internal states under consideration. We 
know that the object which we remember 
or imagine exists, or would exist if it had 
reality, in Space; but it is the memory or 
the imagination that is the object of internal 
perception, and this is seen only as existing 
in Time. We do notsee the landscape in 
our mind, any more than we see it in our 
house. We see only the memory or the 
imagination of it. 

The second consideration by which Ueber. 
weg defends his criticism is the following: 
‘‘ ven the psychical processes take place 
in a space (in the thalamus optieus or in the 
sensorium commune?) which, to be sure, as 
the Space of consciousness is to be discrim- 
inated from the Space of external objects; 
of the extension in Space which belongs to 
these processes, we are literally conscious as 
extension” (Ueberweg’s “ History,” Vol. I, 
p.165). The mentien of these anatomical 









conditions of psychical action is entirely 
foreign to the matter. Kant affirmed sim- 
ply that we do not locate psychical states 
and changes in Space. We do not and can- 
not perceive them as existing in Space. All 
the anatomical knowledge of the world 
could not change this, could not affect our 
consciousness of internal phenomena; and it 
is this alone of which Kant speaks. 

This instance may illustrate the fact, al- 
ready referred to, that, while Ueberweg’s 
statement of philosophical systems may be 
relied upon, his criticisms of them are not 
always to be taken as final. 

We will take another exampleof the same 
thing from his criticism of Hegel. He 
states that, according to Hegel, ‘‘ Being 
stands to Nothing in the double relation of 
identity and difference, although the differ- 
ence cannot be expressed or specified” 
(Vol. IT, p. 288). Ina note he says, by way 
of criticism, that ‘‘in reality this difference 
can be specified as follows: The conception 
of Being is obtained by abstracting all dif- 
ference in the objects of true conception 
and retaining only what is identical in 
them ; while in forming the conception of 
Nothing the former process is carried one 
step further, and abstraction is also made 
of the identical itself.” He adds that, ‘‘in 
like manner, all the following steps of 
the Hegelian dialectic may be refuted 
by sharp distinctions firmly held fast.” 
The victory in this case is so easy that 
one would think that the victor might 
doubt whether he had really met the forces 
of the enemy. In fact, he has not. Hegel 
says that the difference between the two 
ideas cannot be express. The critic under- 
takes to prove the contrary by showing the 
different genesis of the ideas. It is some- 
thing as if a chemist should assert that no 
one could tell the difference between African 
and Californian gold, and a child should ex- 
claim that it could tell the difference. The 
one came from Africa and the other from 
California. We would not call Ueberweg’s 
criticism childish, for a child would hardly 
be busied with such themes; but it is of the 
same naive and superficial character as 
the example last given. When we distin 
guish the idea of Being from that o 
Nothing by stating the nature of the pro- 
cess of abstraction by which it is reached 
we retain in the mind the thought of all that 
from which it is abstracted. We see Being 
in its relation to these concrete realities, and 
thus it is easily distinguished from Noth- 
ing. But in the comparison which Hegel 
is making all this is to be left out of the ac- 
count. This fullness of concrete existence 
is to be to our thought as if it had never 
been. It is this pure, absolute Being, out of 
all relation with its possibilities in the 
future or its history in the past, that is to be 
compared with Nothing. When Hegel says 
that the difference is not to be expressed, he 
means that itcannot be expressed without 
introducing elements which are excluded 
by the very nature of the problem. And 
yet he affirms that they are different, for 
one is Being and the other Nothing. If any 
one thinks, as almost any one would think 
before the trial, that the discrimination is 
easy, let him attempt it, confining himself 
to the real conditions of the problem. 

We will refer only to one more example, 
and this we will take from the criticism of 
Spinoza. Ueberweg affirms that Spinoza 
sins after the manner of Anselm in reason- 
ing from definitions to realities (Vol. IT, p. 64, 
Ueberweg’s ‘‘ History”). The manner in 
which Anselm affirms the existence of per- 
fect Being, because the idea of perfection in- 
volves that of existence, is familiar, and the 
logical fallacy involved is obvious. Spinoza, 
however, did not, as Ueberweg charges, 
proceed in this method. His first definition 
in the Ethics is, indeed, the following: “ By 
that which is the cause of itself I under- 
stand that the essence of which involves ex- 
istence, or that the nature of which can 
only be conceived /as existing.” This sounds, 
indeed, something like the reasoning of An- 
selm; but, in fact, Spinoza does not reach 
the idea of actual existence in this way. He 
gives this definition merely as an ideal one, 
without affirming the reality of anything 
corresponding to it. The definition would 
remain the same whether there was or was 
not any external reality corresponding to it 
This would be evident, if it were otherwise 
doubtful, from the fact that in Prop.. 7, 
Book JI, Spinoza undertakes to: demon: 

















strate that: this definition may be applied 
to Substance. 0 x 

We have given these examples in order 
that the student may be on his guard 
against accepting the criticisms of Ueber- 
weg as final. From these it will be seen 
that Ueberweg sometimes fails to recognize 
the full. meaning of the subtle distinc- 
tions made by the philosophers, whom he 
reports accurately because he reports them 
as far as possible in their own language. 
We are not sure that this is to be reckoned 
as. a fault in the work. The study of 
| philosophy is largely designed to teach one 
to think. If we have a book which not 
only reports the systems, but also does for us 
our thinking in regard to them, our minds 
might lack the needed stimulus. As it is, 
the criticisms of Ueberweg may be very 
useful to the student. They may test his 
understanding of. the system itself; they 
take the system from the realm of abstrac- 
tion. and confront it with his ordinary 
habits. of thought; while the attempt to 
decide whether the criticism is true or false 
may give just the point and stimulus which 
his thinking needs, 

We have left ourselves little space to 
speak of the additions which increase so 
much the value of the American edition. In 
general they preserve the method and spirit 
of thegvork of which they form a part. The 
sketch of the history of modern Italian 
philosophy opens an interesting realm,which 
we imagine will in part be new to many 
students in philosophy. The supplementa- 
ty sketch of English philosophy opens an 
interesting field, perhaps all the more in 
teresting to most readers because more 
familiar to them than the ground previously 
gone over. The works of Mill, Bain, and 
Spencer are exciting so much attention that 
a critical judgment of them is both interest- 
ing and important. We confess, however, 
to have noticed now and then a method of 
speaking of writers whose systems are still 
under debate which is hardly in keeping 
with the purely historical spirit. However 
much we may dissent from some of the 
opinions of Ueberweg, we feel that they are 
all given with the dignity and impartiality 
which should characterize judicial decisions. 
In the later criticisms to which we are re- 
ferring we cannot help feeling sometimes 
the presence of a different tone. Thus, ina 
note in regard to Herbert Spencer, we read 
of his system that ‘‘ possibly it has not yet 
been completely developed. Should Spencer 
continue to devote to philosophy his active 
energies for many years, it is not incon- 
ceivable that new associations may take 
possession of that physical organization 
which he is accustomed to call him- 
self, and perhaps be evolved into an- 
other system of first principles, which 
may displace .those which he has 
taught hitherto” (Vol. I, p. 483). This is 
true enough to be witty, but not true enough 
to be a real criticism on Spencer’s system; 
least of ,all to pass for a calm historical de- 
cision in regard to it. All thinkers recog- 
nize the force of association by which 
habits of thinking and acting become fixed 
in any individual. What is peculiar to the 
system of Spencer is the recognition, toa 
much greater extent than had before been 
reached, of the manner in which such asso- 
ciations are inherited. This change of 
organization, extending through successive 
generations, leaves no place for the criti- 
cism just quoted. Probably Spencer would 
not claim that his system is absolutely final; 
but he probably would claim that a-system 
based upon induction, one which recognizes 
all the generalizations of scjence, is as likely 
to possess permanence as a system evolved 
out of the brain of any independent thinker 
who fails to take into the account the 
scientific results of the age. 

We have fancied that we have perceived 
a tone somewhat similar in regard to John 
Stuart Mill. We are told that “‘after a 
long and laborious analysis he reaches the 
conclusion that matter must be defined as ‘a 
permanent possibility of sensation’ and 
that ‘mind is resolved into a series of fee). 
ings with a background of possibilities of 
feeling’” (Vol. II, p. 427). We may be 
mistaken; but we seem here to feel: the 
presence of a sly smile as the historian 

brings together the greatness of the labor 
and the poverty ot the result. We feel as 
strongly, as any the imperfection of the re- 





sults, reached, both by Mill and Spencer; , 
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thing like ridicule is out of place in the his- 
tory of philosophy. This style of speech 
belongs to the partisan, rather than the his- 
torian; to the advocate, rather than the 
Judge. 

The appendix on philosophy in America 
furnishes an interesting sketch of the 
progress of philosophical thought in this 
country. It isa little mortifying, perhaps, 
that we have but one writer—viz., Edwards 
—whose system is prominent enough for 
distinct mention and analysis; but for this 
the historian is not responsible. His busi- 
ness is not to make but to write history. 
Probably, however, any other historian 
would have given something more than the 
bare mention which President Porter’s own 
works receive in this summary. 

In conclusion, we can but express our ad- 
miration at the learning and the earnest 
work which all portions of these volumes 
represent. The slight criticisms which we 
have felt obliged to make refer to matters 
wholly superficial. We can heartily recom- 
mend this work to the American student, as 
one which not only is unequaled, but for 
which there can hardly be found a substi- 
tute. C. C. Evererr. 


eR 


We cannot say that Rev. H. R. Haweis, 
in whose “ Music and Morals” was givell us 
an interesting book and one profitable to read, 
bas proved himself equally successful in his 
jast venture, that of writing a book for chil- 
dren. But his Pet; or, Pastimes and Penalties 
(Harper & Brothers) is nothing if not lively 
and eptertaining—qualities which will do 
something to atone for the too frequent intro- 
duction of adjectives and exclamation points 
into the sayings of his story-people, who would, 
here in America, at least, if they got their dues, 
be compelled by sensible parents to adopt an 
equally joyous and childlike but somewhat less 
slangy conversational tone. The book has 
numerous illustrations by M. E. Haweis, a name 
which may naturally be supposed to indicate 
that the pictures, which are of better quality 
than the average of designs inserted in juvenile 
books, were prepared ander the author’s eye. 
A new book by the author of “‘ The Wide, Wide 
World” is Willow Brook (Robert Carter & 
Brothers), which, with its quiet and sometimes 
solemn tone, forms quite a marked contrast 
with the rollicking good-nature of Mr. Haweis’s 
book—a good-nature which, even in the sorrow- 
ful ending of his story, only subsides into a 
sadness whose pain is not a lasting one, since 
the little heroine’s body was buried in 
the churchyard that her soul might be 
with God. Willow Brook will form an ex- 
cellent addition to Evangelical Sanday-school 
libraries, and the vexatious problem of 
religious books for children is brought 
somewhat nearer solution by the fact that 
authors like the Misses Warner find it pleasant 
and profitable to write them. Another story by 
a practiced hand is Julia A. Matthews’s Gui- 
seppe’s Home (Robert Carter & Brothers), a 
pleasant tale, which is marred by a repetition of 
broken English which soon becomes tiresome. 
The writer who has assumed the pseudonym of 
“* Mary Morrison”’ is showing a steady improve- 
ment as the number of her writings increases, 
Christmas Week at Grandmother Cheeryheart's 
(Congregational Publishing Society) is the 
title of her last book, which the children will 
like. Wecan also commend the good qualities 
of Seven Years from To-Night (Congregational 
Publishing Society), by Mrs. Julia P. Ballard, 
and feel that, so far as this volume and the other 
Sunday-school books which we have mentioned 
are concerned, the outlook ina field of literature 
which has at times seemed a profoundly dis- 
eouraging one is by no means hopeless as yet. 


«+..The Contemporary Review for February 
contains a poetical translation of Homer’s de- 
scription of the “Shield of Achilles,” by the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. The translation 
is in trochaic verse, the alternate lines rhyming, 
and seems to be done with great care and fidel- 
ity. Mr. Gladstone will have more time here- 
after for such scholarly diversions. Dean 
Stanley contributes an essay upon the question 
“How Shall we Deal with the Rubrics?” in 
which he praises Canon Robertson’s argument 
on the same subject, by saying that ‘‘it is sus- 
tained with an amount of learning which would 
make his work worth reading if it were the 
dullest book in the world, and with an amount 
of wit which would make it worth reading if it 
were the most ignorant book in the world.” 
Dean Stanley is, of course, opposed to the rigid 
and literal observance of all the rubrics in the 
Prayer Book; but he deems it impossible at the 
present time tosecure any changes in them, 
and perhaps unwise to attempt it. His propo- 
sition is that the variations “which either 
actually prevail or which may be deemed nec- 
essary for the greater efficiency of the 
Church should be considered to have 
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but we think that the slightest hint of any- in 


legal sanction,” subject to the approval of 
the bishop and to such limitations as may be 
devised. In other words, he would allow to 
each bishop a large discretion in enforcing 
ritual observances in his diocese. He shows 
that theconservatism of the Church would pre- 
vent the variations thus allowed from becom- 
ing very great; and he finely argues that the 
discretion which Presbyterians grant to each 
presbyter may be safely conceded by the Epis- 
copalians to each bishop. “ We would fur- 
ther urge,’ he keenly says, “‘ that there is a far 
greater chance of the wisdom and discretion of 
true charity and of insight into truth in indi- 
vidual clergy than there is in any ecclesiastical 
synod or assembly.”” Asa verification of this 
paradox, he points to the Council of the Vati- 
can, of which he says, with some truth, that al- 
most any individual prelate who was present 
“‘was more likely to have arrived at the truth 
than the nine hundred bishops collectively, 
who, as it turned out, voted or accepted a state- 
ment which individually the majority of the 
most distinguished members of the Ccuncil 
had declared to be an absolute falsity.” Dean 
Stanley’s suggestions may be of some service 
to the Episcopal Convention which is to assem” 
be in this city next October, and before which 
the question of revision is likely to come. Of 
other notable articles in this valuable month- 
ly we would mention a justification of the posi- 
tion of liberal men in tbe Orthodox churches, 

by the Rev. John Hunt, who defends Principal 
Tulloch against the aspersions of The Pall Mall 
Gazette; and an admirable paper on “Charity, 
its Means and Aims,’’ by the Rev. Brooke Lam- 
bert. 


..--Dean Goulburn, although a clergyman of 
the Church of England, and a pretty prominent 
High Churchman at that, is well known in this 
country among all denominations as a man of 
fervent piety and one who- puts that piety 
into his books in a form so devout and practi- 
cal as to make them valuable helps in the 
Christian life. The Gospel of the Childhood 
(Pott, Young & Co.), Dr. Goulburn’s last book, 
is a commentary for children and youth on the 
one incident in the childhood of Jesus of 
which any account is given us, and was orig- 
inally prepared in the form of lectures deliv- 
ered to the choristers at Norwich Cathedral. 
The volume is written, we hardly need say, in 
a@ pureand beautiful style and without dog- 
matism or doctrine enough to injure its useful- 
ness in any family which calls itself Christian. 
We have been amused at the naiveté with which 
the honest old Dean disposes of the question of 
woman’s preaching. ‘‘Her example,” says he, 
in speaking of the modesty of tbe Blessed 
Virgin, ‘‘may have its use at a time like this, 
when so many women seem desirous of aban- 
doning the quiet, thoughtful seclusion appro- 
priate to their sex, and, forgetting the precept 
of St. Paul, ‘I suffer not a woman to teach,’ 
talk as long and as loud and teach as author- 
itatively as men.’’ A remark in another chap- 
ter, which seems to apply with equal force 
to Atheists like Bradlaugh and to the ritualistic 
editors of our contemporary, the London 
Church Times, is this: ‘‘The habit of finding 
fault with our governors in church and state, 
and even of resisting themif they order any- 
thing we disapprove, is, unhappily, fast gain- 
ing ground in this country. While professing 
to be Christians or followers of Christ, per. 
sons are not at all afraid or ashamed to find 
grievous fault with their bishops, and even 
with the anointed sovereign herself, and to 
hold them up to ridicule and contempt in the 
public prints. Itis avery uncaristian practice 
and one sure, sooner or later, to call down 
God’s displeasure upon the nation.” The 
book is printed in an excellent manner. 


.«seT wo important contributions to the liter- 
ature of Christian apology are Religion and Sci, 
ence (Appleton), by Joseph Le Conte, Professor 
of Geology and Natural History in the Univers- 
ity of California, and Blending Lights (Carters), 
by the Rev. William Fraser, LL.D., of Paisley, 
Scotland. The lights which Dr. Fraser strives 
to blend are those of religion and science. His 
effort is to show that the recent discoveries in 
astronomy, geology, chemistry, and biology 
do not disprove, but rather confirm the sub 
stance of the Scriptures; that archeological 
investigations strengthen the Bible record ; and 
that the proof of Christianity which is found in 
its practical workings in modern history and 
civilization is even more conclusive. The au- 
thor is a man of abundant learning and of great 
candor, and his volume is one which we can 
cordially commend. The book of Professor 
Le Conte consists of a series of Sunday-evening 
Jeetures, delivered without notes and ‘revised 
from stenographic reports. Its style is, for 
this reason, unusually simple and direct and 
its argument is well adapted for popular read- 
ing. The proof of the existence of God upon 
which the writer rests is the proof from con- 
trivance or design in Nature—the one which 
to the common sense of men has always been 
the most conclusive ; and the reéefit discover- 
ies in science enable the writer's6 to amplify 
and extend it that it has far greater force than 





it had in the hands of Paley. In discussing 
further.on, the mode of the Divine existence 
and the various problems of pure theology, the 
author sometimes attempts to explain what. is 
hardly susceptible of explanation; but his ex- 
se ons are usually put forth as simple 
ypotheses, or methods of conceiving tru’ 
which are too large for our comprehension. 
His book is no mean offering from the Golden 
State to theological literature. 


--..Rev. Edward L. Clark is not unknown as 
a contributor to the number of modern books 
about Egypt, although his “‘ Daleth; or, the 
Homestead of the Nations’’—which, by the 
way, was one of the finest specimens of Amer- 
ican book-making—was published as a memo- 
rial volume, and consequently was never fairly 
placed before the public of book-buyers and 
readers. In his Jerael in Egypt (Nelson & 
Phillips) he takes the reader with him to the 
edge of Egypt, then, with the wave of a magic 
wand, blots out the last three thousand years, 
calls to life again the civilization of the 
Pharaohs, and describes to his fellow-traveler 
the art, the civilization, and the religion about 
him, especially in so fur as they illustrate the 
biblical record. The style is pleasant and con- 
versational, the archeology trustworthy, and 
the history appears to be based largely on 
Lenormant and to be as correct as can be ex- 
pected to be written of a nation which did not 
have the historical spirit very fully developed. 
Upon the manufacture of this volume sufficient 
money has been expended to make it as thor- 
oughly-handsome in its general effect as it is in 
certain of its details; but its make-up shows a 
defective and untrustworthy taste. The bookis 
printed in a shapely and pleasing cut of old- 
style type; but the head-lines and numerals at 
the top of the pages are modern, while on the 
title-page, beside one line of ‘‘ text’? and one 
line of ‘‘ thin-faced antique,’’ the book-lover’s 
eye is outraged by another printed in job type. 
The binding, if less faulty, is not of desirable 
simplicity. Of these details we speak at a 
length which to some may seem undue, since 
it is a pity to finda goodly volume, which 
might so easily have been made the counte 
part in mechanical appearance of the author’s 
tirst work, disfigured in its mechanical appear- 
ance by grievous blemishes. 

...-One might have told beforehand that Pro- 
fessor John Stuart Blackie, if he chose to write 
one at all, would prepare none buta good book 
on mental and physical hygiene. We are not 
surprised, accordingly, to find that his On 
Self-Culture, Intellectual, Physical, and Moral 
(Scribner, Armstrong & Co.) is an excellent 
little volume, and that its hundred pages, 
more or less, contain a great deal 
that is valuable and sensible in the 
way of counsel and suggestion. The second 
and third parts of the book, devoted to phys. 
ical and moral culture, will perhaps be found 
more serviceable than the pages devoted to in- 
tellectual methods, of whose practical value 
we are not assured. For this we are not sorry, 
since itis so much easier to prepare a directorium 
of mental work than to afford assistance toa 
young man who is trying to introduce into his 
life a better and more systematic moral code. 
If Scotch professors ere all such trustworthy 
guides in this respect as Professor Blackie and 
Principal Shairp, the youth under their charge 
need not be commiserated over the hardness of 
the lot which keeps them away from Oxford 
and Cambridge, and the cast-iron quality of 
Scotch theology and the equine food of the 
Scotch people will no longer be taken as 
national types. Not to specify other portions of 
the book which seem of especial excellence, 
we will merely mention that those who are an- 


noyed at the silliness of those young men 
who, being nothiog and having done nothing 
themselves, think it a mark of mental tness 
tosee nothing in the world -to call out bonest 
and enthusiastic admiration; will enjoy the 


gered manner in which they are admonished - 


y Professor Blackie in one or two instances. 


«++ The Arena and the Throne (Lee & Shepard), 
by L. T. Townsend, D.D., is not described by its 
title. ‘If, Yes, and Perhaps”—or any other 
accidental collocation of words would have 
served as well. The writer says that the papers 
which it contains were prepared without any 
thought of publication; but that “tone day 
they formed a voluntary relationship, looked 
like a book, weré presented to the publishers, 
and accepted.’’?. It is plain, upon a brief ex- 
amination, that the relation of the parts of the 
volume to one another is only voluntary, and 
that it must have taken a stout will to bring 
them together. The first chapter is a lecture 
on astronomy, the second is a sermon on 
Judas, the third is a dissertation on the Book 
of Job, and the fourth is an essay to prove the 
divineness and royalty of the perfected human 
nature. What the logical relation of the chap- 
ters is we will leave our readers to conjecture, 
if they can. It would have been much better to 
publish them as occasional addresses than te 
force them into a unity which is only that of 


the bookbinder. Still, the discussions, taken 
by themselves, are of considerable merit. They 
are garnished with apt and precious quota- 
tions and the rbetoric is nervous and some- 
times forcible. If it were less nervous it would 
be more forcible. 
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_ NOTES. 


Port, Youne &.Co. will shortly publish “A 
Theological Defense for Rev. James De Koven, 
D.D., warden of Racine College, to the Coun- 
cil held in Milwaukee, February 11th and 12th, 
1874.” ‘*Mose Evans,” Rev. William M. 
Baker’s excellent serial now appearing in The 
Atlantic Monthly, is to be published in book 
form by Hurd & Houghton in June. The 
story will be illustrated, and probably by 
Thomas Nast, who, it will be remembered, 
drew the pictures ten years ago for Mr. Baker’s 
first novel, “Inside.’’ The same publishers 
have in press Mr. Arthur Gilman’s “ First 


Steps in History.”’ Porter & Coates have 
nearly ready a new edition of Mrs. E. F. 
Ellet’s “Queens of American Society,” which 
will be printed on toned paper and illustrated 
by thirteen engravings on steel, and will be 
sold by subscription. They have also in press 
a new subscription edition of the Waverley 
Novels, to be called the ‘Fireside Edition,” 
which will contain forty-eight steel engravings 
and will be comprised in twenty-three vol- 
umes. Roberts Brothers have in press ‘‘ A 
Summer Vacation,’’ four sermons by Rev. E. 
E. Hale. 


The Atlantic Monthly and Scribner's Monthly, 
we see, are beginning to be sold to some extent 
in England, although it is still true that no one 
of our magazines and reviews is reprinted on the 
otherside of the water, notwithstanding the fact 
that one or two of them, to speak very mod- 
estly, are certainly as good as any that England 
can show. Of British periodicals republished 
in this country Blackwood, The Westminster, and 
The Quarterly are still issued, as for so many 
years, by the Leonard Scott Company, of this 
city, at a very accessible price; and for the 
North British Review, which they used also to 
reprint, they substituted at its death the British 
Quarterly. Besides these, Holt & Williams im- 
port or have imported the Fortnightly Review; 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. sell regular editions for 
America of the Contemporary Review, the Sunday 
Magazine, Good Words, and Good Things (for- 
merly Good Words for the Young); and James 
R. Osgood & Co. have furnished the Practical 
Magazine. Alexander Strahan no longer has a 
branch house in this city, and George Routledge 
& Sons seem to have made no attempt to intro- 
duce to American readers their juvenile maga- 
zine ; but Macmillan & Co. have put the price 
of Macmillan’s Magazine and The Practitioner at 
the usual four-dollar figure of our monthiies, 
and their weekly Nature has, we suppose, quite 
a list of subscribers here. Our three eclectics, 
furthermore—the Zelectic Magazine, Littel?'s Liv- 
ing Age,fand Every Saturday—give a pretty liberal 
amount of selections from the otber English 
magazines, as well as the Saturday Review, 
Spectator, Academy, etc.;80 that the foreignet 
may well be surprised when he finds fh Amer- 
ica so goodly a representation of transatlantic 
periodical literature, and wonder that, with our 
excellent magazines, we consider it worth while 
to import any from abroad. Probably no 
nation isso well acquainted with the current 
literature of another as is ours with that og 
England, although the new-born zeal for Amer- 
ican books, if not periodicals, is making the 
Britisher almost over-enthusiastic in his study 
of the latest works of our authors. In this 
conneetion should also be added the mention 
of the monthly knownas The Broadway, whose 
title referred alike to our great thoroughfare 
and to the street on Ludgate Hill, London, or 
which was its publishers’s store. The magazine 
was designed to be international in its list of 
contributors and subscribers and during its 
life made a creditable essay toward success. 


Crozer Theological Seminary, at Chester, 
Pa., to judge from the reports made by Profess- 
ors C. P. Krauth and Ezra Abbot, who were 
invited to visit it, has in its Bucknell Library 
an extraordinarily good foundation for a theo- 
logical library. These competent judges speak 
in the most favorable terms of the wisdom with 
which the collection has been made, One 
criticism of Dr. Abbot’s, however, is extremely 
suggestive of the danger, into which our the- 
ological instruction is likely to fall, of fighting 
the old battles, instead of the new. The weak- 
est part of the library, he says, appears to be 
the department of philosophy, especially the 
relations of science and religion; and he did 
not find the works of such writers as Darwin, 
Huxley, Wallace, Mivart, Lyell, Lubbock, 
Tylor, and others, on the origin of species and 
the antiquity and early history of man. He 
adds these weighty words: ‘* Now the present 
is a period in which, beyond any which has pre- 
ceded it, the questions which involve the very 
foundations of religion and morals and of civil 
society are most earnestly discussed. The vital 
questions of our time relate to such subjects 
as the very existence of God, personal immor- 
tality, moral freedom, and responsibility. A 
so-called religion of humanity recognizes no 
object of worship higher than man, no con. 
scious life beyond the grave. The tendency 
of physical science, as represented by many of, 
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ics most distinguished votaries, seems to many 
to be toward materialism and atheism. The 
battle of Christianity in the present age ie 
aris et focis, Under these circumstances @ 
best books relating to the philosophy of relig- 
fon and the foundation of morals, the ablest 
‘works representing prevailing skeptical tend- 
encies, the books which exhibit the results of 
modern scientific inquiry, so far as they may 
be supposed to have a bearing on reek are 
essential to a good theological library.’’ And 
we may add tiat the theologian or religious 
teacher is asleep who does not try to under- 
stand and take his part in this contest. 

lt is no new thing for literary journals to be 
started in this city which not only imitate the 
manner of the particular English newspapers 
chosen as their prototypes, but also adopt their 
names. The first number of The Academy, the 
last venture of this sort, is dated March 4th, 
1874; borrows the Latin motto of its London 
original ; starts out with a signed review by Max 
Miiller, taken without acknowledgment from 
the same source; and reprints, also without 
acknowledgment, the first chapter of ‘‘ Valen- 
tine and his Brother,’’ from Blackwood. Of 
original contributions are signed articles by 
James E. Kenny, “J. E. K.,” “J. W. K.,” Pro- 
fessor Spencer, of the College of the City of 
New York, and Mr. Austen S. Pearce ; while 
Rev. J. Edgar Johnson tells ‘‘ Why I Left the 
Unitarians,” a subject whose inherent unim- 
portance to the general public is unrelieved by 
any particular merit in its statement ; and the 
author of ‘A Lovely Life,” whoever he or 
she may be, finishes the number with a 
poem in blank verse called ‘“‘Love’s Victory.” 
If The Academy is to be an eclectic journal, it 


would be well for it to adopt a custom which 
seems to us to have some advantages—that of 
giving credit for its reprinted articles; but if 
its aim is to furnish us with a new literary 
periodical of value it will be necessary for it to 
discontinue ite two-page poems and its serial 
stories, and to take some steps to secure one 
or two American scholars as occasional con- 
tributors. 
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B. L. FARJEON, Author cd = _Blade-o ’~Grass,”’ 
-and-Cheese and — Any oe "ca Joshua 
Marvel, ” etc. Illustrated. 8v: — ts. 


xvi 


ba og = THE JEW. The Story of an Old House. 
$vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


xvu. 

SARA COLERIDGE’S MEMOTR AND LETTERS. 
Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. Edited by 
4 nr two Portraits on Steel. Crown 
0, 


XVII. 
ON THE METHODS OF COUNTER- 
ACTING INFIDELITY. The Beat Methods of Coun- 
teracting Modern Infidelity. A Paper read before 
the General Conference of the Evangelical All: 
New Yor! ber 
ogy and Uni- 


D.D., 
ersity Preacher ‘at Bonn, Prussia. mn, Flexible 
Cloth, % cents. 
xIx. 


PLUMER’S PASTORAL 


LOGY. Hints and 
Hel 
ER, 


Pe ee 
xx. 


WILKIE COLLINS’S NOVELS. (HARPER’s LIARA- 
RY EDITION.) Now ready: 
ALEN.—THE WOMAN IN 


we will send either of the 


glove segs bu math, prepatd, to any part of the 
Pg oe 

Been ry hee J CATALOGUE mailed free on receipt 
Sia Cents in postage stamps. ™” @ 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANELIN SQUARE, N. Y. 


3,000 WORDS. 


The ouncing Handboo! Words often 
at pocieye by one of the ,-* ys Webster's 
pier tA one of the editors of Worcester’s Die- 
BAG rh adldrens on Feceipt of atxty 








cents. Se Re 
rior SUERTE, 8g a st popillar books for 
Sabie  D. LOTHHO. Lib: - sah odereg, te Amer oe 


| 
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vor Hinges Kew Yok. Gnligussent hes. 
Popul mit Ne et GO ae Pat mack peme ppm nang 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS! 


HOUR OF SINGING!! 


Perfectly adapted to progressive Note Reading, Two 
Part, Three Part, and Four Part Singing in HIGH 
SCHOOLS. Is a great favorite and abundantly de 
serves its success. 

By L. O. EMERSON and W.8. TILDEN. Price, $1 


RIVER OF Lire. BEST BOOK FOR SABBATH-SCHOOLS, 


CHOICE TRIOS! 


3 PART SONGS FOR FEMALE VOICES* 
This is an admirable book to use with or to follow 
“The Hour of Singing.” Contains music from the 
very bestsources. Hasa special adaptation for La- 
dies’ Seminaries. 
By W.8. TILDEN. Price, $1. 


DEVOTIONAL CHIMES. BEST VESTRY SINGING Boo. 


CHEERFUL VOICES !! 


Daily increasing mm fa¥or and is undoubtedly one og 
the best collections of Songs for Common Schools ever 
published. 

By L. O. EMERSON. Price 50 cents. 


All books sent, postpaid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 


“EVERY SABBATH,” 


By T. C. O’K ANE. 
A CHOICE COLLECTION OF MUSIC FOR 
Sunday-Schools. 


All over the land schools that have been using 
SUNSHINE PRIZE, CHARM, SPRAY, 


or any of the popular books issued by our house, cone 
faently look to the publishers fora 


New Sabbath-School Music Book 
For 1874 
of like merit and usefulness. We have just issued 


“EVERY SABBATH.” 


A collection of PURE SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIO, 
fully equal to if not better than any before published, 


“EVERY SABBATH” 
WILL SATISFY EVERY 
Sabbath-School. 
PM yn 


ted 
tothe wants of both old_and young. Single sample 
copies, postpaid, 30 cts. Per dozen, $3.60. Published 


” JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. « 


NEW SONGS. 


By C. A. WHITE, 


author of “Put me in my little bed,” “Come 
Birdie, Come.” etc. 


pther, Bell” in your arms, Song and Chorus. 


























innie Song 4 arm 
Homeless o-night, Song and 
Please, God make room for a little e child,” 
Dennis Darli Song and Chorus, 
Rellickin ng Dollie Day: Comte Song. 
ve Gathered them in Bass Song. 
Th Bass ; 


e Sea Kin: me. 
The wolf on the hill Quar. Mi 
Give me my own Native Isle, Quar. Mzd or Mie. 
He was Crucified, 


SEND US FIFTEEN CENTS 
and receive 1 pages New MUSIC by 
return mail, worth in sheet-music¢ 
form $2.50. The FOLIO. 

Sent, postpaid, to any address in the United States on 
receipt of price. Send orders direct to Publishers, 
WHITE, SMITH & CO., Boston, Mass. 
SONGS =e i2F E SANCTUARY. 


A. 8. BAK 
i ana ‘tis WILL oa ham Sev "YORK. 


SUNDA Y-SCBOOL MUSIC.—" Royal D 
etc. BIGLOW & MOORES Ninth poe at. 


Sent 














Getze’s New School for the Parlor 
Organ. Unrivaled as an Instructor. Price $2.50. 
The Sabbath. The and the Best Charch 
Choir Book. Price $1.50, 
The Musical Pastime. Duetts for Violin, or 
Flute and Piano. The only work of the kind uti 
ed in America. Price B’ds,$2.50, Cloth, $3. Bilt, 
The same Melodies arranged as Seles” pag Violins or 
Flute. Price each, $1.50. Cloth, — \ 
Hood’s Musical Manual mo most com- 
shone Primer and Text Book. Price 40 
e Guiding —_ The finest Sabbath Bchool- 


Only Correct Edition. £ 
The: Silver Wreath, 
Pen 


thorou, 
50 a 
Price 60 cts, 


Manual of Musie Lessons for ial o 
and Secon Schoo) A Text 
ited for, nod fn te by soole. A Tear Book 


Lessons for Grammar 

Schools. A Text hada” Price bea 
eye oe 
a 


Any of the above works to be 
Music in the mers Sent by as orery ook 





of 
The Amatenr. mh leading Musical ae 
Tone Dollar par $ Se ek a 





per year. Sample copy, 10 cts. 
| LEE & WALKER, 922 Chestaut 8t., — 








! 
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Grand, Square & Upright Pianos, 


ORK HOUSE. No 112 Fifth 


Ww M. kK! K NA B E¢. oO. Baltimore ‘and 


ork. 





H. KILLAM & co., 


NEW HAVEN, 


CONN,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE CARRIACES 


For Family and igs? 


New styles and improvements for the SPRING TRAD 


at our Manufactory and Warerooms. 


Use. 
uples now finished can be seen 


We invite pee atiention to our new 


PATENT LANDAU AND LANDAULETTE 


combined in one Carriage, convertible from one to the other in five minutes’ time, making 


a beaut 


build Five Sizes of these beautiful carriages. 


tiful Landau for Summer and an Octagon Glass-Front Laudaulette for Winter. We 


PURCHASERS CAN SAVE LARGE COMMISSIONS BY COMING OR SENDING DIRECT TO OUR 
FACTORY, WHERE THEY CAN always get the finest and best of work at ‘‘ Factory Prices.” 
Every Carriage is WARRANTED FIRST-CLASS and to please in every particular. 


H. KILLAM & CO., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








2p 0 SHEETS 0 OF CHOICE MUSIC $I. 


ane we 
Catal ogu of 700 leces 


ld by all booksellers and can be 
ordered through hn newsdealer. Send stamp for 
Catalogue. Addr 
ENJ. W.! HITCHCOCK, hm apc 
439 Third Ave., New York. 


EDUCATION 


JENNINGS SEMINARY, 


AURORA, ILLINOIS. 
(For both Sexes.) 
pring term OP ones March 16th. $62 pays for Board, 
and Common English. 

Bett full courses of studies taught by able peeteee- 

Special advantages in Music and Painting 

Commercial College attached. 

For further information address the Principal, 


Rev. C. E. MANDEVILLE, M.A. 


GROVE HALL : 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
Winter recess ends Jan. 6. For circulars address 


E. A. KINGSLEY, M.A., Principal. 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY 


will reorganize for Summ 
27th. ‘A delightful location’ hore a rood tee of] he sno 

















cipal; is pe it may by one-half the of the 
nion; expenses less than at any other ~— of the 
same grade. Apply fora catalogue. o or OnoUrS to 


A.M. 

WEST LEBANON, N. H., March 5th, 1874. 
FORT EOWAGP SPELECIATE IN- 
Fifteen teachers. To prepare for College, business, 


teaching, or for life. Graduates courses for ladies or 
ae, or any three studies may be selected. 





‘or spri —- of thirteen weeks, March 19th, $60 
pays board and common English. stian but non- 
sectarian. Send for catalogue to JOS. E. KING, Fort 
Edward, N. Y. 





pT, PRIVATE, INSTITUTION AT 


Pout of Defective Intellect, offers to panes and 
guardians the experience of twenty years’ successful 
operation and al he comforts of an elegant country 
home. EORGE BROWN, ., Supt. 

DREW. LADIES’ SEMINARY, Carmel, N. Y. 
A thorough school and safe and pleasant home. The 
spring session (19 weeks) opened b. 18th. Students 
may enter atany time. GEO. C. SMITH, A. M. 


PENNINGTON INSTITUTE, Feania 
Terms reasonable. Address A. P. LASH a ns 


All Having Children to Educate or School 
Taxes to pay will ~~ profit S the * “American Edu- 


cational Moons e 20 cts, or $2 p 
J. W. SRMERHORN ry 00. +71 ‘Bond es N. Y. 


STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 
THE YANKEE 


LETTER FILE AND BINDER. 























ANTS, BANKERS, INSURA and SUBINGSS 


f all classes, do not spend your time longer in 


MERCHAN' 
ean 


pasting, 2 mag and iothers, away in pigeon-holes, 
our bi va and Lpepere of 
kinds but "buy the ¥. LETT 
BINDER, which will i NEEB cost every week. It binds 
in’ k f from da: 


BULL 
‘ORKS have sed. Remember it has 
a0 FLAPPING COVERS, Ag are soon we It 


and warranted all we say or money ~~ aw Fg Don’t 
purchase others until i on cnt For sale by 
ss ao ten Fig dealers. SE Man- 
DUNHAM & CO., 

OFFICE AND FACTORY, 46 CENTER STREET. 








y WILLIAMS, 46 Beek- % 
man &t., N.Y. \ 








ay, N.Y. 


Broadway, 












AVILUDE 
OR 





This most popular and _ entertainin, educational 

— has become too widely and favorably known to 

uire comment, It is THE BEST Game ever pub- 

is ed; @ constant source of amusement, elevating 

ing in its tendency and based strictly on 

Scientific facts. Sent postpaid on receipt of 75 cents by 
WEST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass. 








That splendid New Field Game which created s' 


an excitement at nes yh J ay and a 
cased eleht diferent, t styles, at tollowine 7 or 
erent styles ollo’ prices : 
$12.50 $500, $1,000. As this beautiful 
gam bed ina brief space, we wi 
send an illustrated foamy one —— wa and 


OU, 'y d . p 
e nn 





E. & H.T. ANTHO ey & CO., 591 BRoap- 

} Oe af Y., opposite politan. =e gna 
, Btereoscopes and views, Graphosco; 

galethoscopes, Albums and P. otosraphe “of, "Sélepri- 

moog) fiw Lantern Slides a specialty. Manufactur- 

d First Pre- 





AGENTS WANTED. 


WANTED!!! 


in every town in the United én" first-class Siieente 
to introduce our new work, & 2 
or, The Parent’s Assistant ‘H oO M E; 

and Children’s Friend.” It contains over 400 ee 


and is illustrated with fine nd .onazevings. It is in- 
tended to meet a universal want and isa treasure for 
any library. Territory is Being rapidly taken and 
ents meet with remarkabl ie success. ,TERMS very 
me, ae oh y at once to 
NRY BILL PUB. CO., Norwich Conn. 


AGENTS WANTED! 


ANTED,—Agents in every State, County, Town, 

and Village, to sell first-class Subscription Books, 
Liberal terms; large margin for profit. Address 
SORIBNER, ARMSTRONG & O0O., 654 Broadway, 
New York. 











ACENTS WANTED 
in every town and city to sell 
BULL & HOLMES’S 
IMPROVED 


: MITER MACHINE. 


tented July 15th, 1873. Retails 
fore ‘Will last for rome Sam- 
ple Machine (without ant sent for $2. Satisfaction 
with verms’ /— gents. refunded. Send for circular, 
rms en 
es W. L. BEALS, Amboy, Lee Co., Ill. 


WANTED TMMEDIATELY. 


E YOUNG MEN TO 
mas 7 LEARN TELEGRAPAY, 
with good situation guaranteed. Salary paid while 
. , With Sta: 
practicing. Address & SP TEA: 2 
Supt. U. T. C.. Oberlin Ohio. 


“EVER YBODY’S FRIEND.” 
JOSH BILLINGS ILLUSTRATED BY 
THOMAS NAST. 
Of course, this bows; an sell oa or sters at a gen 


muster. Everybody’ ungry for &-- ens? S ‘co. 
dress AMERICAN ORLeIN ord, Ct. 


BdMRen Tite POSE EI SaSShE we 


a it 1 n PEE. a neers 
HE Voter 0 FE GO. oa. ‘Book for ‘Sunday: 
KNO 














etc. Giroulars and terms furnis 
| BIBLE AN. D PUBLISHING HOUSE 
id 1104 Gan street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Wishing FOE, or FRAMES ai 
RICES. Write i 
Ab L fa mepey AGENT want- 
icture. G. 


to sell my n Ang HO. E. 
PERINE, Publisher OB Reade Stree New York. 


WANTED AGENTS—for Dr. Cornell’s Dollar zonty: 
Paper—Religion and Health united—A id pre- 
mium to every gubscriber—nothir like it in the coun- 
try—a rare nd Ang temegta ee.—B. B. RUSSELL, 
Publisher, Boston, 


AGENTS WANTED to 











CLEMMER 
Ct VWieekoroe & 


’s mew book, “ TEN YEARS 
ait pest and most 1 book Workers 
wanted in mr town. Send for terms, 





ENTS WANT ED FOR THE NEW WORR, 
inca U.8. A. "The most popular 1 Con estes: 
ustrated. free. 
DUSTIN, @: &.CO., ord, Conn. 


nts preted. ad 
$72 BACT WHER: secs 








READ! READ!! READ!!! 


EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL, 
BOTH 


RECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE. 





It is an undoubted fact that we give with THE IN- 
DEPENDENT to New Subscribers more beautiful and 
valuable premiums than are offered by any other 
weekly religious paper published. 

We go further, and allege that no subscriber to any 
other weekly religious journal published on ths tt 
or im the world gets so much in real value for the money 
paid as does a Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT. 

We are determined to print not only the BEST, but 
the CHEAPEST paper published. 


OUR CREAT PREMIUM FOR 1874 


is alarge and splendid oil chromo, 17x21 inches, de- 
signed and painted by the eminent artist, Mr. F. B. 
Carpenter. It is printed in THIRTY DIFFERENT 
COLORS, from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material. NO EXTRA EXPENSE HAS BEEN 
SPARED TO MAKE IT THE MOST VALUABLE PRE- 
MIUM OF THE YEAR, AND IT IS REALLY A BEAUTI- 
FUL SPECIMEN OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIOC ART. 
It is now ready for delivery. 


WHAT WE WANT. 


We need hundreds, yes, thousands of thorough and 
efficient Agents, to whom we can give exclusive and 
uncanvassed territory; and we can offer them such 
advantages and inducements as will not only render 
the canvassing a pleasant recreation, but very profit- 
able. Wecannot offer every subscriber through our 
Agents a $5 gold piece for $3.25 in currency; but, 
being the owners of valuable plates and copyrights, 
we can give them a premium of $10 in value, and one 
they cannot obtain elsewhere. With this valuable 
premium, it will be an easy task to get subscrib- 
ers; and, consequently, we offer advantages to 
an Agent that no other paper can give. Will our 
readers and contributors send us the names of any 
persons who are engaged in canvassing, or any who 
would be likely to engage in the work? Let all who 
desire an agency and a choice of territory send at 
once for our circulars and terms. 


H. C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
3 Park Place, New York City. 





Box 2787. 





By DANIEL MARCH, 
This work teaches how men lived in Bible times 
and how to live in all times. “It pleases, profits, 
ys.” “Itis precious aq gems.’ “It glows th liv- 

i he style is full and 
ing, c a and — ling. Agents sold of the author's 
HT SCENES” 


UR ’3 
HOUSE, = "nearly 1 700,000 c itary f each. They ae ee now 


GLE 
eit, of ee See, 


PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


Work for Everybody. 
manent Employment. Men and Women want- 
ed. Full particulars free. Address 
W.A. Henderson & Co., Cleveland, O., or St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


HISTORY OF THE 


GRANGE MOVEMENT 


FARMER'S WAR. "AGAINST MONOPOLIES. 
Being a full and authentic aqevens of the struggles 

f t erican Farmers the extortions of 

the Railroad Companies, th a histo: of the rise 








Good Wages. Per- 








Tinka ee a to $250 fee 
a everywhere, male and somale. 50 
troduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
MON SEN! . Bs. 4 i. Sie 
CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, 
tuck, quilt, ay bind, braid, and embroider 
i ost rior m: Pri nl 


cmt month and expenses, or a omm 
wice that amount can be made. Address 


Agents Wanted. 


TALMACE, 
SPURCEON. 


T. De Witt Talmage is editor of The Chris- 
tian at Work ; C.H. Spurgeon, Special Con- 
tributor. They write forno other paper in 
America. Three magnificent Chromos. 
Pay larger commission than any other pa- 
per. CHROMOS ALL READY. No 
Sectarianism. No Sectionalism. One 
agent recently obtained 380 subscriptions 
in eighty hours’ absolute work. Sample 
copies and circulars sent free. 


ACENTS WANTED. 
H. W. ADAMS, Publisher, 102 Chambers 
Street, New York. 








Whyare You out of Employment? 


Our Agents are avera; eek canvass- 
i for esha most popular Bee Retion | ‘Book ever 
published, and we can e imm te work to one 
man in every town in he United States. Send for 
specimen pages and full particulars of 


THE NEW YORK TOMBS. 


Address 
UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., New York 


PLUGKY AGENTS 


can easily make $150 and over per month selling our 
Modern and Reliable Maps and our Popular 
Pictorial Charts. Terms and Catalogues free. 


E. C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay St., N. Y. 








PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 
WATERS: GONGERTO i ORCHESTRAL 





y 
an skcaset none? of 
eculiarly voiced 

which is MOS'E 
G and SOUL= 
) G, while the IMITA- 
"ION of the HLUMLAN VOICE 

isSUPERB. These 0: 

are the Dest made in the 


WATERS? 
NEW SCALE 
PIANOS 


have great power and 

afine singing tone, 

with all modern improvements, and are the 

best Pianos made. 'These Organs and Pi- 

anos are warranted for 6 years. Prices ex- 

tremely low for cash or part cash, and bal- 

ance in mont aly o quarterly payments. 

Second-hand instruments taken in ex- 

—_ e. GREAT INDUCEMENTS 60 th 
RADE. AGENTS WANTED 

City and County : in the U. Se and Can: 





large discount to ee Churches, Schoo! 
Lodges, ec, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED, 
HORACE WATERS ON, 


481 Broadway and 48 Mercer St., New York. 

Pianos received the only 
§ T E C ems MEDAL at Vienna. 
E. & G. G. HOOK & HASTINGS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
“ CHORUS” ORGANS, $400 to $650. 
For Congregational Singing—Powerful. 


“ CHAPEL” ORGANS, $600 to $1,500. 
For medium Churches, Chapels, Lodges, Schools, etc. 


CHURCH ORGANS, $1,800, upward. 
Send stamp for Descriptive Circulars for either class. 
No Agents. No Commissions. 


JUBILEE AND CONCERTO 


ORGANS 


THE BEST. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


; | dubilee and Concerto Organs. 


Corner Bradley and William Sts., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


t#" SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 














Senor on > Se Non ito Yom ‘City, Pittsb ~ me a 
VA CRE ma | It Costs,, 


yy, (5a NOTHING 












to see it. hg sent free of 
express charges pA rman 
200 re 






.» Phila,, Pa.; 
West, J. R, FOSBBR & CO., 


) 
ere OF wae Ze, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sal jing. 
Milo Tuoweenivis LE nS Ue eed ee ae 


LIVINGSTONE 28 yrs. in AFRICA. 


Over 600 s, only $2.50, Look out for inferior works. 
Send fo: e olsoul ular 8 and roof of the greatest success 


f the season. justin, 184 subs. ins! 
“HUBBARD BROS. ot Sansom St., at 











new ani ‘orkers and 
Cuti ere. Sample set set sent, nomen for %5c.,or send 


wom ‘A. Ww. WEBSTER & CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 


WORKING CLASS, Male or Female, $30 a week. 
Employment at home. day or ee ‘oO capital. 
et ae — valee iG hoaoee eo or ‘ent free 

mail. 8 urn 
23 M. YOUNG & CO., 113 Greenwich st., N. Y. 


home. T free. Address 
$52920 Biers E Gy” Portland, Maine. 











THE BURDETT 


ORGAN 


Lodges, and vate indi- 


We Challenge eaa 
to Equal it. 


BILLINGS & WHEELOCK, Gen’! Agents, 
14 East 14th St., New York. 


THE JEWETT & GOOOMAN 
ORGAN EXCELS scx 
IST. LEVELAND,OHIO 


wy You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Pianos for or $2002 
We answer—Itcosts 














‘actory_ p 
Years. Send for 
cular, in which we refer to over Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may mow) os using our Fieaos, 
in 44 States and Territories. “Please state where you 6a 





U.S. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 





A MONTH and expenses to good Can’ 
$415 Articles new and. staple as F Sone. Samples 
. C, M. LININGTON & BRO., New York and Chi- 








HE T ORGAN. ts 
TE USERS AES" ORGAN, Ue 
n ‘0. 








March 12, 1874.] 


Che Independent. 


TEMPLE AND TOMB. 
BY BARBARA 0’BRIEN. 


Royat palaces of empire 
Fell and crumbled long ago ; 
Stately fanes upreared to Pleasure glint no 
longer in the sun; 
And the antique forms of sculpture 
In the dust are lying low, 
Where the passing ages swept them from their 
niches, one by one. 











Lo! the centuries that spare not 
Any structure pride hath planned 
Spare what Faith has consecrated, spare what 
grief has hallowéd. 
Still the Temples lift their columns ; 
Still the Tombs unfallen stand 
To the worship of the Deathless; to the mem- 
ory of the Dead. 





A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


WaASsHINGTON, March 5th, 1874. 


On my way to see the new Chief-Justice 
sworn into his high office, I stopped in the 
Capitol Grounds to see and to tell them how 
glad I was to see them for the first time 
this sunny spring, my little friends the cro- 
cuses. They are all sunning their golden 
heads in this delicious air and saying to 
everybody who strolls along the tree-roofed 
arcade of the Capitol Grounds that spring 
has come. The crocuses and the children 
here herald spring together. Both come 
into the garden parks at the same time and 
make us glad at once. The parks and 
streets are full of them; for Washington, 
blamed for many reprehensible things, is 
happily famous for the multitude and 
beauty of its children. On gala days no 
city on earth can make a fairer show of the 
human race in its bud—of babies and little 

-boys and girls, in marvels of embroidered 
frocks, sailor suits, and snowball hoods. 
Well, I never shall fall in love with anything 
on earth again but a little girl in white and 
blue. I started to see the Chief-Justice 
sworn in. It was an event, though I can’t 
say that I cared a fig about seeing it. Some- 
body said that it might be the event of a 
life-time. Perhaps; but not likely. Sitting 
in the Supreme Court-room seems to be 
more conducive to obesity and sleep than to 
longevity. It is the only sleepy spot in the 
Capitol. Its doors are. muffled, its carpet 
velvet and padded ; its atmosphere is silence. 
Even the lawyers who plead before the 
Supreme Bench never lift their voices above 
a conversational tone, while I never heard a 
justice speak loud enough to be understood 
at all outside of the bar. While in deep- 
down tones, which seem to strike the earth 
he reads from a manuscript or a heavy 
tome, all-his associate justices sit with bent 
heads or closed eyes. It is a meditative 
scene, and a somnorific one, notwithstand- 
ing the glowing light which filters down 
through the crimson curtains» upon the 
snowy walls and on the busts of the dead 
‘justices, mounted upon brackets, and upon 
the cushioned seats-of old- mahognay — 
land those who sit in them, to look and to 
listen. From that low gallery above the 
seats of the justices the belles of gen- 
erations gone— Dolly Madison, Martha 
Jefferson Randolph, Mrs. John Quincy 
Adams, Cora Livingston, and how many 
others—once looked down. Here Clay 
and Webster, Calhoun and Hayne poured 
out their arguments and their eloquence. 
Here only last May the last Chief-Justice, 
crowned and covered with flowers, lay in 
the state of death—cold, silent, and alone. 

“The king isdead! Long live the king!” 
We come to-day not to crown, but to be- 
hold his successor. 

Well, he hasa much stronger face than 
“that borne by the last two Chief-Justices. 
“The most remarkable fact in it is the im- 
“mense capacity of all’ the avenues to the 
brain, to say nothing of the one which leads 
straight to the stomach. The ears, the nose, 

the mouth are of remarkable extent. The 
head is massive, at once high and broad. 
The nose has a bridge that fate would find it 
a very hard task to break down, while it car- 
ries a proboscis long and tending downward, 
such as is always seen on rooting aninials. 
A man with such an end to his nose will dig 
to the bottom, if he digs at all. It is‘at once 











‘the nose of wisdom, power, and’ success, 
What a contrast to the nasal member of the 
last Chief-Justice. Chase had majesty of 
form and mien, a really imperial presence, 
@ grand head, great at its base and lofty in 
its frontal dome; he had a countenance, as 
we see it in his earlier portraits, of distin. 
guished beauty—clear, expressive eyes, a 
classical mouth and chin; but in the center 
of all was set an inconsequent nose—the 
nose of a man who could project but could 
not consummate. His plan of life was 
large, his ambition boundless. He com- 
manded other men to execute what he de- 
signed. As all must who leave to others that 
which they alone should carry to success, 
he failed of what to him was the final 
triumph. 

At twelve o’clock noon the crier of 
the Supreme Court, advancing before 
them, shouted: ‘‘O, yez! O, yez! Make 
way for the Honorable the Associate 
Justices of the Supreme Court!” Then 
all the members of the bar within the 
circle arose, and the justices, in outflow- 
ing black silk robes, preceded by the 
marshal of the Court, marched into 
the Supreme Court-room, the new Chief-: 
Justice last. The justices took their usual 
seats on the ‘Supreme Bench,” while Mr. 
Waite sat down near the desk of the clerk, 
who immediately opened the Court with the 
famous ‘‘ O, yes! O, yes! O, yes!” when he 
proceeded to read the commission of the 
new Chief-Justice. Then Mr. Waite arose 
and read in a clear voice the following oath: 

‘*T, Morrison R. Waite, do solemnly 
swear that I will administer justice with- 
out respect to persons and do equal right 
to the poor and to the rich, and that I 
will faithfully and impartially discharge 
and perform all the duties incumbent on me 
as Chief- Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, according to the best of my 
abilities and understanding, agreeably to 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States. So help me God.” 


The clerk repeated the words “So held 
me God.” Then Mr. Waite signed hisname 
to the paper, and then passed up to the seat 
of the Chief-Justice, and sat down in it with- 
out any ceremony whatever—that seat 
which has caused so many heart-burnings 
and headaches; so. much emulation, strife, 
and uncharitableness. 

Who could realize it all as he sat down in 
it in a perfectly matter-of-course way? 
Well, perhaps it never cost Aim a struggle. 
Maybe he is one of the rare men who work 
for the occasion, without thought of it or 
of fame; and at last the occasion came. be- 
cause he was prepared for it and had not 
sought it. Scarecely of medium size, the 
new Chief-Justice seemed about to sink out 
of sight in his new black robe. With appa- 
rent effort he arose to the surface. 

“Only think, thirty yards of silk to make 
just that robe!” exclaimed Medora. 

‘“*T¢ takes thirty yards to make you a suit, 
Medora, to be worn ‘out in a year. The 
Chief-Justice’s robe may last his lifetime.” 

Plainly not an example of man’s extray- 
agance: that lies chiefly in the direction of 
his mouth. 

«~ As Chief-Justice Waite turned his head, 
there was on bis countenance an expression 
strangely like Lincoln’s; - You see it in the 
long upper lip and in: the half-sad, half 
‘smiling lines of the wide mouth. ) 

As a people we are fast ceasing to be in- 
fluenced by high tradition. If we believe 
written American history, even with due 
reservation, we must still believe that great 
example was a power among men in the 
early days of the Republic. Up to no dis- 
tant date the man who aspired’ to be an 
American senator associated with the 
honor the necessity of the possession of 
the ancient virtues.. No man could hope 
to be a senator who did ‘not hold in himself 
a share of the essential qualities which 
bring dignity and honor to this high execu- 
tive estate. Then to be senator was 
enough, no matter how poor. Then it 
was fame and fitness which made a man 
a senator of the United States, if he’was 
senator at all. To-day, without possessing 
one attribute of fitness for the position, if 
he wills, in many states, he can be made 
senator, if he has money enough to buy his 
seat. To-day to be a senator is almost 
identical with being rich and every day 


‘pecoming richer. ‘This one fact lowers at 


‘once not the ideal senatorial standard, but 
the actual senatorial character: There are, 
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exceptions. The New England States and 
a few of the others hold fast to the great 
tradition that a senator of the nation should 
be a man of commanding intellects and of 
attainments and of integrity beyond and 
above even the possibility of suspicion. 
There are such men still in the United 
States Senate; and none can be more pain- 
fully conscious than they are of the lowered 
tone of the Senate as a body, or deplore 
more hopelessly the utter unfitness for their 
place of many of its members. If the 
United States Senate to-day was what it 
was in the beginning, if the standard of 
senatorial character had not been lowered 
by the people themselves in the very men 
whom they have elected, then it would be 
calumny to mention these men as they are 
often mentioned, both by speech and by pen. 
Their lives are open books, read and known 
ofall men. In their personal relations they 
have dishonored manhood, in their public 
acts they have disgraced the state; they 
lower the lofty name which they have 
bought, but never honorably won, and to 
speak of them as they are, to the parasites 


“who cleave to their power, forsooth is “ cal- 


umny.” Such statements as now appear in 
the public press concerning senators and 
men high in public life in the early days 
of this Government would have been im- 
possible, because impossible to have been 
true. Then it would have been calumny. 


“To-day it cannot be calumny, because in 


nine cases out of ten it is the truth. And 
“the truth is not to be spoken”? It is al- 
ways to be spoken of public acts which 
concern the public weal, and of men who, 
thrusting themselves into the glare of politi- 
cal life, profess to represent the people in 
the Government of a great nation. 

Perpetually covering up and “ white- 
washing” over the misdeeds of men in such 
a place, or proclaiming and publishing them, 
to their wholesome fear and personal wrath 
—which will be the surest tonic to the 
national health? 

' The former we could surely believe, if 
the Almighty -would answer the prayer 
which the Senate chaplain addressed to 


“Him (?) last Tuesday. In diction it was 


very characteristic; and in fact, though I 
believe notin spirit, as preposterous as it 
was blasphemous. That it was very sooth- 
ing to the irate self-love of several senators 
no one familiar with the state of their 
minds will doubt. That it received a re- 


‘sponse from them which it will never get 


from the Almighty Father everybody who 
has studied the nature of either is perfectly 
sure. The Lord of Heaven and of Earth 
has never yet stooped to the spiteful busi- 
ness of ‘‘ palsying” and “ paralyzing” peo- 


‘ple for telling the truth; even when im- 


plored to do it by prancing little chaplains, 
who are paid by the Government for saying 
daily preposterous prayers. The prayer 
was that ‘‘ God would palsy the tongue and 
paralyze the hand of the slanderer.” Be- 
lieving in the New Testament dispensation, 
I would not wish so dire a fate to over- 
take even a slanderer. But the trouble is 
that epithet has lost its point in Washing- 
ton, for here every truth-teller is called a 


-slandéreér if he dare to uttera word concern- 


ing anyone in power. ‘Giant” truths 


have been published concerning the abuse 


of official place and the wanton, fraudulent 
use of governmental funds; but they have 
all been covered up and, for the present, 
safely set out of sight, branded ‘‘ Grant 
SuANDERS.” Do not suppose that I would 


‘by word or act justify the publication 


of irresponsible, unproven reports by 
any one. That injustice has never been 
done in this way I will not be so 
unjust as to say. Nevertheless this is the 


‘truth—that the statements which appear in 


responsible journals concerning public men 
and public measures, concerning corpora- 
tions, jobs, frauds, all of their ilk, in almost 
every instance, are the truth. Of course, it 
is not comfortable for fastidious, sensitive, 
high-minded gentlemen—for there are such 
still in the Senate—to sit beneath the Re- 
porters’ Gallery and feel that the keen eyes 
up there keep them in perpetual espionage. 
Nor do the “jobbers” and “ frauds” who 
sit below feel a whit more comforta- 
ble under the eager eyes and ears who 
“report” all that they say and, as far 
as possible, all that they do’ “Ef the Senate 


‘was entirely made up, as it ought to be, of 


high-minded, honorable “gertlemeny» these 
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eager eyes and ears aloft would find all that 
is provocative in their occupation gone, and 
themselves’ not indispensable, as they are 
now. For, with all the war made upon the 
Reporters’ Gallery and all the sneers and 
abuse which is aimed from senatorial lips at 
‘‘ newspaper men,” without such a gallery, 
without newspaper men, without a pro- 
claiming and protesting press, notwithstand- 
ing its faults, the Congress of the United 
States, the departments of the Government, 
the Government itself, too low in its stand- 
ard of integrity already, would be thrice as 
corrupt as it is. M. OC. A. 


Young and Old. 


TEE GREEDY DUCKS. 


BY CELIA THAXTER. 











“‘Goop-MoRNING!’ cry the ducks to one an- 
other, 
While yet the stars shine and the sky is 
gray. 
**Good-morning, gossip, and good-morning, 
brother ; 
I think ’twill be a very pleasant day!” 


“Quack, quack; the air is chilly while it’s early. 
I wonder what for breakfast we shall find.” 
The old drakes wag their tails, 80 queer and 
curly. 
**Corn’s not so good as fresh fish, to my mind.’’ 


“But then I want them cooked more deli- 
cately ; 
Mere scalding does not stew them half 
enough !”” 
They move about so awkward, yetso stately, 
And speak their minds in tones so loud and 
gruff! 
So comical and so important, really, 
You'd think they sultans were of all the 
East ! 
Meantime the brown ducks, quacking less 
severely, 
Follow their lords and clamor for the feast. 


Up comes the sun, alas! how red and splen- 
did. 
How shine the drakes’s green caps and glit- 
tering eyes! 
At last the time is here and waiting’s ended. 
Out runs a little rosy boy, who cries; 


“Ducks, pretty ducks!” and calls ‘with merry 
laughter, 
“Come, here’s your breakfast. 
after me.” 
And all the funny train goes hurrying after— 
A quaint procession of absurdity. 


O, how they gobble! 
Truly, 
This is asight most sorrowful to see ; 
Shouldering each other with such haste un- 
ruly. 
Sultans of Turkey, where’s your dignity ? 


How sad.’twould be if little lads, forget- 


Waddle 


O, what manners! 


ting, 
Shonld so behave, or little maids, still 
worse ! 
There goes the flock! The pannikin upset- 
ting; 


They quack their satisfaction and disperse. 





HUGHIE AND HIS FRIENDS. 


BY ELIZABETH A. DAVIS. 








I wisx I could draw a picture of Hughie; 
but I can’t. “I’ve tried, and‘it don’t look like 
him; so I must do the best I'can to express 
in words how he appeared to me when I 
met him on the stairs. 

He was coming down and I was: gaing 
up. If he had been agirl and clean, I think 
I should have pronounced him at once a brd- 
nette; but I hope no girl ever went quite so 
dirty as to make it nearly impossible to tell 
where she belonged in the order of beauty, 
for it does seem rather worse in them than it 
does in boys. 

The little bunch of humanity, clothed in 
rags, drew himself into the smallest possible 
compass and held a huge coal-hod close to 
the wall, for me to pass. 

His eyes, black and glistening; looked 
doubly bright in the dim light ‘of.cthe: hall, 
as he raised them to my face with timid 
half-look of apology, and hurried: on; while 
I‘made “my way up to Miss Rober’s .She 
livéd so near the top that by the: timed 
reached her door I sat down on the lastistaiz, 
almost too tired to notice the tiew' sign. 
There ‘it was,’ with a look cof» prosperity 
shining out from its« black -and»gold’ an- 
nouncement, and the namevof ‘my friend ‘in 
‘capital letters, informing the: outside world 
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that she, Miss Rober, understood modes 

and was prepared to adapt fhem to thie same 

outside world with neatness and dispatch. 

I don’t understand modes ;- but I do un- 
derstand the little dressmaker. Further- 
more, I’m not an outsider; so, if you please, 
I'll take you in and introduce you. 

There she sits by the window, under the 
hanging-basket, and oh! how I do wish I 
could draw her. ['d almost rather make a 
picture of her than Hughie. 

But there’s somebody else there, too—a 
lady who looks enough like her to be her 
sister, and a pale little boy, amusing himself 
with some kind of a pictured game. 

Hughie comes in, and now I understand 
it: the coal is for the dressmaker. He puts 
it down, and looks at the pale little boy 
with an eager expression, that is answered 
by the lady in a voice so sweet Hughie 
compared it years afterward to stories he 
had heard of beautiful angels and saints, in 
the church. But she only said: “Do you 
want to look at this game?” 

He went forward in a pair of castaway 
rubber boots, a great deal too long for him, 
and, in consequence, turning up at the toes 
as much as it’s in the nature of rubber to 
turn—looking for all the world like the ver- 
itable Puss who has figured so conspicu- 
ously in books as well as boots. 

He had never seen anything half so pret- 
ty, except in shop-windows, quite beyond 
his reach; and now to be invited to look at 
it, and stay right there with people who 
reminded him of saints, opened the first 
glimpse of a new world to him. The boy 
in the chair seemed rather doubtful. He 
moved uneasily, and, as Hughie stood be- 
fore him, covered his little thin hands in a 
‘protecting way over the game. They were 
white and delicate—such a contrast to 
Hughie’s that he understood at once what 
‘was meant by the movement; and a feeling 
of dreadful shame came over him, as al- 
most for the first time in his life he held 
down his head and looked at himself. He 
lived, when be was at home, in what Miss 
Rober called ‘‘a goat neighborhood,” and 
his mother took in washing. That was the 
way they got acquainted. She had four 
children younger than Hughie, and the 
little shanty they occupied on the rocks 
was one scene of varied discomfort and 
confusion. 

The boy felt this, dimly, in Miss Rober’s 
little attic room, where all was clean and 
still; and the first ambition of something 
better took root in the unformed soul, that 
now quivered with mortification and wound- 
ed pride. 

The game had lostits charm. He still 
hung his head, too bashful to run away, 
ashamed to cry, and wishing he could 
vanish somewhere, with his rags and his 
dirt and his blackened hands. 

Mrs. Sprague, the pale boy’s mother—who, 
by the way, was named Harry—understood 
children; and explained to Hughie that 
Harry was sick, which made him a little 
peevish; and then he hadn’t been ac- 
customed to playing with other boys, so 
that he must be excused at first for seeming 
unkind. 

“* You see,” said she, ‘‘my little Harry 
can’t walk, as you can.” 

And then the mother’s voice grew softer 
and tenderer still, when she added that they 
were going to see a great doctor, some fine 
day, who, perhaps, would do wonderful 
things and set him on his feet again. 

There the matter ended for that morning; 
but Hughie had learned something, and 
when he appeared again to take down the 
ashes and bring up the coal you'd bardly 
have recognized him, except that his boots 
were just as long and comical as before and 
his pants ragged, so that you couldn’t hardly 
tell, in places where patches had been long 
before they were handed down to him, 
whether twas a stray patch or whether he 
did enjoy the luxury of a striped flannel 
shirt. But his face was clean, and his 
hands too. They all said good-morning to 
him; and, although Harry looked even 
paler than the night before, heseemed glad, 
and, es if in haste to do away with any 
memory of unkindness, held out at arm’s 
length 2 big yellow.apple. © 

Hughbie’s eyes said-a beautiful thank you, 
and he showed a lot of broad white teeth, 
that looked as though they could eat apples 
to the end of time and never wear out ; but 
be hesitated to take the apple, until Miss 
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Rober said: ‘‘It’s for you, Hughie. Take 
it and run down now for the coal.” 

She knew he’d rather eat it by himself. 
And so he had, if, indeed, hecould make up 
his mind to do so, instead of carrying it 
home, to share with the younger ones. 
’Twas a very handsome apple and a sea- 
son when apples were very dear. This one 
looked almost like an orange, and he turned 
it round, with a boy’s hungry appetite for 
anything good, hesitating, yet longing to 
taste, and proving in the end no stronger 
tban his far-famed ancestor, Adam. 

What a flavor it had! Grown in the sun- 
shine and mellowed by the soft haze of 
autumn, dropping at last, a delicious ban- 
quet for our little Irish boy, who felt very 
guilty, eating it all, as he thought of Larry 
and Norah at home, quite large enough to 
enjoy an apple, and here was this one melt- 
ing away. 

But he takes a resolution. Not another 
mouthful will he taste; and down it goes 
into his pocket, with a dilapidated jack- 
knife, two or three remnants of pencils, 
some bits of colored glass, marbles, and 
atop of them all the half-eaten apple for 
Larry and Norab. 

When he got up to the attic again, they 
were taking breakfast, partly on Miss 
Rober’s lap-board and partly on the 
‘*étagére,” as she called it. She always 
spoke of her things as though they were 
very elegant. This ‘‘ étagére” seemed to be 
a sort of barrel arrangement, with a board 
across it anda flounce made out of an old 
muslin dress. There were pink bows on 
the sides, and a few little pictures hung 
around were suspended with ribbon to 
match. 

‘Won't you have some of this omelette, 
sister ?” she asked, and alluded to “ tender- 
loin” and “chops,” giving peremptory 
orders to an imaginary ‘‘ John” to bring in 
hot cakes, for which mythical cakes honey 
was passed in an ‘‘antique jug from 
Pompeii.” 

Then she says, rising and pretending to 
ring a bell for the servant: ‘‘ Suppose we 
retire to my boudoir for the morning.” The 
‘‘boudoir” was the window ; the dining- 
room was down by the stove; and the bed- 
room—nobody could tell where that was, 
for in the daytime it disappeared. The 
house had been in its prime a handsome 
private dwelling, built with speaking-tubes 


and Hughie called up one morning through 


them to Harry. This was a great thing for 
the little fellow, who hadn’t yet seen the 
famous doctor, to talk down through the 
tubes; and it got to be a settled custom to 
hear the first news of the day in this novel 
manner. First would come “ Halloo!” and 
then startling accounts of break-neck sleds, 


that could bound and leap over frozen | 


ditches, on to still more hazardous sliding, 
“ clear across the street.” They made rapid 


progress in getting acquainted; and Hughie’ 


told him, one beautiful day, if he could bor. 
row Jimmy Blaine’s sled, he’d draw him all 
up and down the avenue. - 


Jimmy happened to be in.an obliging 
mood, and our young steed pranced down 


with his iron-bound chariot to get Harry. 
That wasa gala day. He was wrapped 


up, and his weak little legs, still obstinately 
refusing to carry him, were supplied by 
Hughie’s strong back, with Mamma and 
Miss Rober following, to see them start. 


Didn’t he enjoy it! The cool, fresh air 
brought a little pink to his..cheeks; and 
Hughie stopped at everything he wanted.to 
see, pointing out with sympathizing inter- 
est all the ‘‘ jolly places” where cakes ‘‘as 


large as a hat” could be bought for a cent, | 


Did it need any more to.cement an eternal 
friendship? From that day. they, were 


friends, loyal and trusting, with the beauti- 


ful, unquestioning faith of childhood. 


She had two or three rich customers, and 
even with the sister’s help. could : hardly 
fulfill her engagements. A. real, genuine 
bit of “ tenderloin” began occasionally to 
appear on the ‘‘étagére,” and the ‘‘ antique 
jug” came flowing with milk, if not honey, 
from the corner store. Hughie was invited 
one Wednesday afternoon to make a regular 
visit. The boys had the dining-room all 
to themselves; and Hughie was specially 
happy in the prospect of some new pants to 
be cut from an old garment somebody had 


given him, as soon as bis friendg could fad 


time to do the work. 





The visit went off admirably, and he went 
off to the little shanty, with its close atmo- 
sphere and its crying baby, feeling very 
good and wishing his mother knew such 
nice ways to make things pleasant. Some- 
how this evening the contrast was more 
marked than ever; but Hughie had been 
happy, and, after rocking the cradle an hour, 
went to-bed and to-sleep, his last thought 
being what he’d do when he wasa man. He 
little knew the dark cloud about to cover 
him and make him wretched. 

After they had bad their tea at Miss Ro- 
ber’s and the crumbs from the lapboard 
brushed away, she said she’d run out to doa 
little marketing, and looked for some money 
that had been paid her that very afternoon, 
It was nowhere to be found, and the most 
thorough search failed to clear up the mys- 
tery. They had all seen it—a two-dollar 
bill—on the bureau; and it wasgone. An- 
other hunt over the same ground, with like 
success. Mrs. Spraguesaid they’d probably 
find it in the morning; so the marketing was 
done without it, and then the mysterious 
bed-room came into view like a mushroom. 

Miss Rober couldn’t sleep. She kept 
wondering about the two-dollar bill. Not 
so much for itself (though she could illy 
afford to lose even one dollar), but it was 
Hughie; and, after thinking it all over, she 
came to the conclusion he must have seen it 
and taken it. Oh! horrid thought—to lose 
faith even ina child. She liked Hughie, and 
had formed little plans all to herself for his 
improvement, when she should move into a 
shop on the avenue, and still keep him as 
boy of all work, at increased wages. But 
this had changed everything. She couldn’t 
even bear to think of the new pants. 
Meanwhile, Hughie slept, and smiled as he 
floated away into the misty regions called 
Dreamland, where there were no shanties, 
nor goats, nor wretched-looking children, 
but loads of sleds and skates, only sur- 
passed by cakes and candy in unlimited 
supply. " 

Nothing lasts forever, not even dreams; 
and Hughie opened his eyes upon Norah 
and Larry and Mary, all waiting to be 
dressed. The baby was screaming on one 
arm of its mother, as she went hurriedly 
from the stove to the table, preparing break- 
fast of oatmeal and potatoes, with ‘an 
egg for himself; for sure an’ didn’t he need 
the strength of it in the cowld all day?” 
Hughie tried to be pleasant, as they were 
at the dressmakers; and carefully arrayed 
Norah’s tattered drapery, pinning up a 
good part of it that had fallen away, drew 
the best pair of stockings on Larry’s chil- 
blained feet, and for once bore uncom- 
plainingly the mad capers of mischief- 
making Mary. The dressing was her de- 
light, and it generally occupied some time; 
but at last they were all ready and seated 
at their oatmeal. 

Then Hughie ate his own breakfast, and 
went down to Miss Rober’s. She followed 
him out the door, and asked if he had seen 
.@ two-dollar bill on the bureau the night 
before. : nail 

Something in her manner frightened him, 
‘and he stuttered and stammered out a few 
words that were intended for a denial; but 
to Miss Rober, already suspicious, ’twas 
only an indication of guilt. Still, she 
couldn’t find it.in her heart to dismiss him. 
She thought of the temptation to a boy who 
had no money of his own, his Jove of sleds, 
and the cakes, that it seemed impossible he 
could ever have enough of. 

Perhaps she herself might have done even 
worse under the same hard circumstances. 
No, she; wouldn’t dismiss him; but she’d 
watch him, and when he came up, looking 
‘very confused. and red in the face, they all 
seemed go different and.so chilling he ran 


_- o; Joout as fast as he could, to hide the 
*Twas busy times now in. Miss Rober’s | 


tears that dropped down. on his jacket 
and swelled his heart, so that he longed 
to. get away—out among .the goats, 
or apywhere, only away from everybody. 
He didn’t tell his mother, for he didn’t know 
how to frame the words, that he was sus- 
pected of stealing. Poor little Hughie! 
What he suffered is known only to himself 
and One who sometimes permits a wrong 
that greater good may come. 

For a week or two he went and braved 
the silence, so much harder to bear than 
angry words; but no errands were intrusted 
to him, and he hadn’t the courage to. cry 
“Halloo!” as of old. 
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Harry, indeed, seemed the same, and 
would look wishfully when the door closed 
bebind him ; but, beyond a speaking glance, 
their intercourse was almost wholly broken 
off. He began to grow sullen and appeared 
often with the old dirty faceand hands. 

This only added to his unpopularity, and 
when one morning he failed to appear at al! 
they were secretly glad and got another 
boy. 

Weeks passed, and the first promises of 
spring came with little bits of green here and 
there, voices of birds, longer sunshine, and 
a fresh hope for everybody. 

Work still increased with the dressmaker. 
Harry had been taken to the doctor’s, and 
was improving so rapidly under the new 
treatment that Mrs. Sprague began to think 
of going home, when one Sunday afternoon 
she took up an old magazine, that had lain 
on the bureau ever since her arrival, and 
idly turned over the leaves for something to 
read. 

In it was the two-dollar bill. 

She uttered an exclamation of astonish- 
ment. And Harry cried, with delight: “I 
knew Hughie never stole it. I knew he 
never did.” Miss Rober alone was silent. 
She felt dreadfully conscience-smitten, and 
sat some time thinking. 

Then she said she guessed she’d take a 
walk; and, tying on her bonnet, went 
straight to the little shanty and asked for 
Hughie. 

‘‘An’ is it Hughie ye want tosee? Sure, 
what can ye be afther with the boy, an’ he 
breaking his heart about yer losing a bill. 
Bad luck to ye for accusin’ a poor innocent 
crathur, that’d gone on his knees to wipe up 
the dirtfor ye. Look at him now, with the 
frettin’, and all for the likes o’ ye.” 

He lay asleep in one corner of the shanty, 
his dark hair long and matted from neglect, 
his white face seeming whiter still by the 
contrast and wearing a pitiful expression of 
sickness and pain. He had gone to Dream- 
land again, and turned restlessly, murmur- 
ing some disconnected words, in which 
‘‘Norah” was the only intelligible sound. 

Wake, Hughie, wake! You will dream 
nothing better than the finding of the miss- 
ing bill. , 

In vain did Miss Rober attempt to explain 
away the mistake. The mother’s sense of 
wrong done her child was keenly alive; and 
Hughie himself, too tired to talk, only 
turned his face wearily to the wall, without 
a word. And she left, promising to come 
again the next day. 

He was alone with the children, his 
mother having gone for some washing, 
when she appeared, with three splendid 
oranges, a little glass of jelly, and the ‘‘ an- 
tique jug” full of delicious chocolate. 

“See here,” said she. ‘‘See what I’ve 
brought you,” and whipped off one of the 
peels, talking all the while about what good 
friends they were going to be in future, 
when he was well, etc. 

But he wasn’t. satisfied. He wanted to 
say something. Large tears began to trickle 
down his cheeks, and he sobbed out: ‘‘ Now 
you know I didn’t take it.” 

‘* Yes, yes, Hughie,” she replied, rattling 
the stove and makinga great noise about 
the chocolate, ‘‘It’s all right now, and I 
want you to forget it, and forgive me too. 
Will you?” 

That was enough, and full, free forgive. 
ness was sealed in the cup of rich, warm 
chocolate. 

The mother returned, forgetting her re 
sentment in sight of the comfortable pic- 
ture, rejoicing that Hughie could have “s 
taste” of what he needed. She said he’d 
had “a bit of a fever like, and wanted to 
eat all before him,” just like any other con. 
valescent fever boy. 

He improved rapidly, and hardly a day 
passed that Miss Rober didn’t pop in “ be- 
tween whiles,” as she said; sometimes to 
broil a juicy strip of steak that she fastened 
toa fork and turned with wonderful quick- 
ness, having it all on a hot plate and ready 
for eating in less than five minutes. 

The old affair was all forgotten. The 
mother was completely melted and won by 
kindness, and gave a ready consent that 
Hughie should go to the country with Mrs 
Sprague, and from there to some good place 
among the farmers whom she knew. 

How proud and happy he was, sitting up 
in the cars and going home with Harry! 
How enchanting everything looked outside, 
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as they flew past and puffed into the little 
village of Springdale! Here a benevolent 
and wealthy farmer, hearing his story, de- 
clared sucha boy was ‘‘ worth his weight” — 
he didn’t say in what; but it’s presumed 
something valuable—and offered to take 
him and “ do well by him.” 

So began his new life, with the good man 
for his friend and second father. In fact, 
Hughie knew little of a father ; “ himself” 
at home caring more for the “ little brown 
jug” than he did for the ‘‘ childers.” 

Plenty of work, plenty of food—whole- 
some food—pure, sweet air, and the best 
schouls was the farmer’s programme for 
his “new boy.” 

On the long winter evenings he would 
go ‘‘over to Harry’s,” or drag Harry, who 
‘was not yet strong enough to walk much, to 
his house, where they would puzzle over 
their sums, and appeal to the farmer for 
help in places ‘‘too hard,” who enjoyed it 
as much as the boys. He would take a 
piece of chalk and mark out battlefields, or 
houses to be carpeted with ‘‘so many 
yards” at ‘“‘such a width,” and explain 
“ better than the teacher any day.” 

Miss Rober came down to Thanksgiving— 
now very flourishing on the avenue, with 
girls and apprentices; and they all dined at 
the farm-house, in honor of Hughie, who 
could scarcely keep the tears from his eyes 
for happiness and thankfulness to One who 
had given him the untold blessing of faith- 
ful friends. 





THE LOST PAPERS. 


On their way to school Will Burke and 
his brother Joe passed a little boy who was 
crying. 

“T don’t know what I shall do,” he 
sobbcd, when the boys asked him what was 
the matter. “There was a man came here 
‘to see Father, who was out; and he went in 
the office to wait till he came back. Father 
‘has often told me I must not leave a stranger 
alone in the office; but the boys were wait- 
ing outside for me to come and play mar- 
‘bles, and he seemed like a good sort of man, 
so I thought he would do no harm. He 
did not stay very long; but Father found, 
when he came back, some papers were miss- 
ing that he would not lose for anything. 1 
have come out to see if I can get a sight of 
= man; but I don’t know where to look for 

im. 
‘«What sort of looking man was he?” 
asked Joe. 

‘He had black eyes and hair, and he 
wore an overcoat that had red lining in the 
sleeves, and he had a ring on his finger with 
a big purple stone.” 

Joe looked at Will, who smiled and 
nodded. 

“Ts this your house?” asked Will. “If 
it is, I would like to see your father a 
minute.” 

‘““Yes, come in.” And the boy ran up 
the steps and opened the door. 

The boys followed, and went in a room 
where a man sat in front of a desk, with 
his head on his hands. 

Will stepped up to him. 

‘¢We heard from your little boy of your 
loss; and, from what he says, we think we 
may know where tofindtheman. Can you 
tell us what kind of papers you lost?” 


one. He willcomein to dinner at three, 
and I want your boy to be where he can 
get a good look at him.” 

Jimmy Lewis was ready for the boys 
when they came back, and Joe took him up 


to his own room, which was in front, so | 


that he could look through the blinds. 

In a little while Jimmy called out: 
“Here he comes. Yes, it’s the very one.” 

**T thought so,” said Joe. “ His room is 
the next to this and my key fits his lock, 
for I borrowed his once when he left it in 
the door. Godown, Will, to dinner; I will 
try what I can do.” 
' They heard the man come up-stairs just 
as the dinner-bell sounded, and then heard 
bim lock his door and go down. Will went 
too, and then Joe hurried and unlocked the 
door. In an inside pocket of the overcoat, 
which lay on the bed, were the three papers, 
tied with re] tape, Joe waited to see the 
name of John Lewis; then, putting the coat 
just as he found it,he ran in and gave 
the papers to Jimmy, hurried him out of 
the front door, slipped out and came ina 
back way to the dining-room, and was glad 
to see that the man he wanted to avoid was 
so busy talking that he had not noticed him 
aa he took his seat, 

Joe gave a wink to Will, and the two 
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were 60 full of the important matter that | 
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they could scarcely eat their dinners, They 
went in the parlor with the other boarders, 
and soon the man came in, storming and 
scolding. 

“‘ There has been no one in your room,” 
said the landlady. ‘‘Mr. Jones, you must 
have lost your papers before you came in.” 

Mr. Jones thought so himself, though he 
did not know how it could be so. 

When he had gone out, one of the gentle- 
men said: “ Do you know that is one of the 
most noted gamblers in the city?” “I wish,” 
he said to the landlady, “you would not let 
him harbor in this house. 

‘* How isa body ever to tell one from 
another ?” asked the landlady, ‘‘ and what 
isa body todo? Yowall look like gentle- 
men. Ido hope none of you are no better 
than you should be,” said the woman, and, 
shaking her head, she passed out of the room 
to the kitchen. 

When all had gone, except the gentleman 
and two boys, Will told him all he knew 
about this person. : 
zs Sym — I said,” he ae. 

ow, 8, we have proof enoug inst 
him. if Mr. Lewis says so, we wa hee 
him taken up and carried to prison.” 

But Mr. Lewis, when they saw him, being 
@ weak man, was afraid to take any part in 
paeene Be fellow to justice. He was glad 
to get his bonds back; he did not seem 
to care much forthe public good. All that 
the gentleman concluded to do, therefore, 
was to write a note, signing it ‘‘ Boarders,” 
addressed to the rogue, telling him that he 
was known to be a thief and a bad man 
and to leave the town at once. If he did 
not, his doings would be brought to ligbt 
= he would have to see the inside of a 


ai 
He took the hint and left the next day. 
— Young Folks’s News. 
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SYMPTOMS OF WORMS. 
pene countenance is pale and leaden- 


colored, with occasional flushes, or a 
circumscribed spot on one or both cheeks; 
the eyes become dull; the pupils dilate; 
an azure semicircle runs along the lower 
eye-lid; the nose is irritated, swells, and 
sometimes bleeds ; a swelling of the upper 
lip; occasional headache, with humming 
or throbbing of the ears; an unusual se- 
cretion of saliva; slimy or furred tongue ; 
breath very foul, particularly in the morn- 
ing; appetite variable, sometimes voraci- 
ous, with a gnawing sensation of the sto- 
mach, at others, entirely gone; fleeting 
pains in the stomach; occasional nausea 
and vomiting; violent pains throughout 
the abdomen; bowels irregular, at times 
costive; stools slimy; not unfrequently 
tinged with blood; belly swollen and 
hard; urine turbid; respiration occasion- 
ally difficult, and accompanied by hic- 
cough ; cough sometimes dry and convul- 
sive; uneasy and disturbed sleep, with- 
grinding of the teeth; temper variable, 
but generally irritable, &c. 

Whenever the above symptoms are 
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NOTICES. 


t@” All communications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

£@~ All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Bditor; and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bowen, Box 2787. : 

&@™” No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

2 We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

$#~ Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 
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WEAPONS THAT ARE NOT 
CARNAL. 





One truth the woman’s temperance cru- 
sade in Ohio makes plain, and that is the 
truth that moral forces are the mightiest. 
That many unwise and fanatical things have 
been done in the course of this campaign is 
very likely ; that a reaction will follow the 
excitement is more than probable; that not 
afew of the men who have yielded to the 
importunity of the praying women and 
rolled out their rum barrels into the street 
will ere long roll them back again, ‘and ‘fill 
these swept and garnished hell-holes with 
spirits worse than the first, is morally -cer- 
tain. But, granting all this, it is-not to be 
doubted that the net results of the cam- 
paign will be large and good. 

Every successful popular moyement de- 
velops more or less of: fanaticism... The 
wind that drives the packet ship swift and 
straight to the harbor is apt to raise a dis- 
agreeable dust on shore, and to send some 
pedestrians skurrying after their hats in a 
very undignified. and ridiculous manner. 
Reforms that have force enough in them to 
go are sure to be accompanied with noise 
and extravagance and to offend in many 
ways the tastes of fastidious people. Never 
yet wasa great social-wrong uprooted by 
the arguments of political economists or the 
well-laid schemes of white-handed philoso- 
phers. Not until the passion of the multi- 
tude is aroused is the work done; and the 
passion of the multitude can never be kept 
within the bounds set for it by the social 
theorists. 

So, too, is every great awakening of pub- 
lic sentiment sure to be followed by's re- 
action. The path of social progress is 

“never a straight line, but always a ‘spiral. 
The rising tide ever returns upon itself, but 
gains new force with each advancing wave. 
There will be a reaction in many of the 
towns of Ohio where the saloons are now 
wholly closed; the advocates of temperatice 
will relax their exertions; many .of,the 
rumséllers who have gone out of the bad 
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business will go back t6 it; and many of 
the drinkers, who from necessity or from 
choice have abandoned their cups, will return 
tothem. But, after all these losses are sub- 
tracted, there will still be a substantial 
gain. 

Some men who have got their living 
hitherto by selling liquor have been made 
to see the wickedness of their business more 
clearly than they ever saw it before. In- 
deed, the rumseller was not in a way to 
know very well the estimate which his 
neighbors put upon his yocation. There 
have been temperance meetings, of course; 
but he has not attended them. There have 
been strong and true things said about the 
guiltof the man who gets his living by help- 
ing his fellow-men to destroy themselvesand 
their families; but he has scarcely heard 
them. He hashada certain set of argu- 
ments with which he has been wont to as- 
sure himself that his business was no 
worse than many others—arguments that 
have generally satisfied him pretty well; 
but now he is brought face to face with 
the fact that a great many of his neighbors 
regard him as a public enemy. The voices 
that are sounding in his ears every day 
do not rail or threaten. They beseech him 
in the most solemn and earnest manner to 
desist from tempting his neighbor to the 
crime of self-destruction. They are the 
voices of women, and in the plaintive 
music of the songs they sing within -his 
saloon or before his doors he hears the 
wail of more than one heart that has been 
broken by hardship and cruelty of which he 
has been’ the abettor. The moral senti- 
ments of his neighbors are™ thoroughly 
aflame, and, without any choice of his own, 
he is placed at the very focus of their 
light and heat. The impressions thus 
burnt into his conscience will never wear 
out. Many a man will be filled with shame 
and horror at -the thought of the 
work that he has been doing, and he will 
turn away from it forever. The whole 
community will be filled with a sounder 
and stronger sentiment as regards the busi- 
ness. of liquor seiling; many men who 
would otherwise have entered it will be re- 
strained and the ban which rests upon 
those who do follow it will be heavier than 
ever before. 

This iso small result; and the impor- 
tant fact is that ithas been gained wholly 
by moral forces. ‘‘In war the laws are 
silent,” says the Latin proverb; and in this 
warfare, waged with weapons that are not 
carnal, the proverb has been: fully verified. 
Resort to legal measures has been had in 
but one case; and then it was the liquor- 
seller who sought by an injunction to re- 
strain the praying women from assembling 


‘upon the pavement in front of his prem.. 


ises. Ina few instances the women have 
lost their patience and threatened. prosecu- 
tion ;, but they have always regretted that 
mistake, and have generally expressed their 
regret to the rumsellers. It has seemed 
necessary to their success that they should 
rest their case wholly upon persuasion, and 
not at all upon any use or threat of legal 
measures or physical force. 

It is, perhaps, not too much {0 say that 
more has been done in this way for the sup- 
pression of liquor-selling within the last 
four weeks than has been done by law 
within the last four years. There may be 
objections to the measures adopted by the 
praying women; but the fact is that they do 
the business. What the law could not do, in 
that it was weak through the flesh, these 
women, strong in the spirit and in the over- 
powering majesty of a moral purpose, haye 
done. What has been done here may be 
done elsewhere. Though such measures may 
be impracticable in the cities—which are 
not properly communities, but only aggre- 
gations of individuals, and in which there 
is not cohesion encugh to permit the free 
play of ‘moral forces—they are eminently 
practicable inthe smaller towns. 

Not only for the suppression of intem- 
perance, but for the extirpation of other 
social evils, as well, the same kind of influ- 
ence will be found equally effectual.’ It is 
not necessary that the precise methods of 
the Ohio temperance crusaders should be 
adopted; but when by any methods what- 


ever ‘thé moral forces of any neighborhood | 


are aroused and organized and concentrated 
upon any evil the evil will not long endure. 
This is the lesson of thé ‘women’s cru- 





sade. It does not teach that laws are of no 
use in restraining intemperance; but it does 
teach that moral influences are much more 
effectual, and that the people who rely 
upon laws, no matter how stringent, and 
neglect to use moral forces are trying to lift 
a weight with the short end of the lever. 

Neither does this campaign show that 
women ought not to vote; but it does show 
that they can accomplish more without a 
vote in conflict with the most brutish of 
the social evils than men can accomplish 
with a vote. It shows them that they are 
by no means powerless just as they are; and 
tsat, if they will use their power diligently 
tor the reformation of social abuses, they 
may accomplish what they please. 

There has been altogether too much dis- 
position to rely upon political methods in all 
our reforms. But political methods at best 
are clumsy and ineffectual. Such carnal 
weapons as the bayonet and the ballot are 
feeble when compared with the two-edged 
sword of truth and the charmed armor of 
love.. If the prayer crusade against the 
rumshops do but succeed in giving usa 
rough demonstration of this cardinal truth, 
it will not be in vain. 

————EE 


THE STATE GOVERNMENT OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Tue letter of Mr. Niles G. Parker, late 
state treasurer of South Carolina, recently 
published in the New York Times, contains 
the most conclusive evidence that the tax- 
payers of that state have been plundered 
and victimized by a most corrupt as well as 
improvident administration of the govern- 
ment. The public debt since 1865 has been 
increased by about twelve millions of dol- 
lars, with scarcely anything to show for it. 
The rate of taxation has increased more 
than threefold. The annual expenses of the 
state government are at least three times 
what they would be if the government 
were honestly and economically adminis- 
tered. The larger part of the interest on 
the public debt for several years remains 
unpaid; and now the creditors of the state 
are asked to compromise the most of their 
claims by accepting half payment in the 
form of new bonds, with no guaranty that 
these will be treated any better. The an- 
nual revenues of the state are and have been 
amply sufficient, under a wise and econom- 
ical administration, to pay its current ex- 
penses and liquidate at maturity every 
dollar of its interest liabilities, notwith- 
standing the large increase of the débt since 
1865. 

Such is the substance of Mr. Parker’s let- 
ter, enforced and illustrated by numerous 
figures. The Hon. Robert’B. Eliott, a col- 
ored representative from South Carolina, 
who has already made his mark in Congress 
as an eloquent and able debater, in afecent 
speech at the capitol of his own state, 
addressed mainly to his colored fellow- 
citizens, confessed that the state govern- 
ment had been characterized by gross prod- 


| igality, injustice, and fratd. With perti- 


nent truthfulness he said to them: ‘‘ To-day 


| the North doubts whether we can main- 


tain decent government in South Carolina. 
To-day our friends blush for us. To-day 
they look to see whether we are capable of 
shaking off this monstrous burden of mal- 
administration and rising to’ a tolerable 
degree of regard for our common public 
welfare.” 

In another part of thisadmirable speech 
Mr. Elliott said ; ‘‘ I wish I had ten thousand 
voices with which to proclaim the great fact 
that they, the colored people of South Car- 
olina, are now on trial before the whole 
country. The question is now to be de- 
cided, Can the colored people of this state 
maintain and administer the government of 
this state upon the basis of self-government 
and unrestricted suffrage? This is the tre- 
mendous responsibility which we are to 
meet.” 

It isa hopeful sign for South Carolina 
when such colored men as the. Hon. R. B. 
Elliott; Major Delany, who held a -commis- 
sion in the Union army, Judge Wright, of the 
Supreme Court, and other leading colored 
men in the state are exerting themselves to 
banish the. corruptions whieh Mr. ‘Elliott, 
speaking in reference to the colored people, 
declared to. be an ‘‘ineffable disgrace and 
stain upon our record as a race.” Sad, in- 
déed, would it be if. the verdict of history, 
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when fully made up, should be one of fail- 
ure as to the capacity of the colored race 
to maintain a “decent government.” We 
hope otherwise. We believe otherwise. 

Yet our colored fellow-citizens of South 
Carolina must do much better than they 
have done since 1865, or they will 
stagger the faith and disappoint the hopes 
of their true friends throughout the coun- 
try. They ‘‘are not now, as they once 
were, without responsibility because with- 
out power, without duties because without 
rights.” Their preponderance of numbers 
places the state in their hands; and if it be 
badly governed, if knaves and thieves, 
whether white or black, hold the places of 
trust and power, if the rights of creditors 
are ignored and their just claims repudia- 
ted, then dishonor and disgrace must fall 
upon their own heads. We are quite aware 
that the great body of them have just 
emerged from slavery, and, hence, that 
mistakes are not surprising; yet it is high 
time that the colored people of South Car- 
olina aroused themselves and shook off the 
incubus of corruption which for yéars past 
has rested upon their administration of 
public affairs. Wesay this to them with 
profound regret that there is so much occa- 
sion for saying it. Tweedism in South 
Carolina is no better than Tweedism in 
the City of New York. 





THE BROOKLYN COUNCIL. 


WE publish this‘week an extremely inter- 
esting and important paper, being the 
‘*Statement” prepared by the committees 
of the Church of the Pilgrims and the 
Clinton-avenue Church, of Brooklyn, to be 
presented to the council which they have 
called to advise them as to their duties and 
the duties of the Congregational churches 
in connection with the controversy which 
has arisen with Plymouth Church. The 
committees accompany this ‘‘Statement,” to 
which we direct careful attention, with all 
the official documents out of which the case 
has sprung or to which it has given rise. 
These documents, with the exception of the 
nolification sent Oct. 16th, 1878, to Mr. 
Tilton, by the clerk of Plymouth Church, of 
charges and specifications against him, and 
his reply thereto, dated Oct. 20th, denying 
jurisdiction on account of non-membership, 
were published entire or in part in our 
issues of Dec. 4th, Dec. 25th, and Jan. 8th, 
to which we would refer our readers, sug- 
gesting that the ‘‘ Statement” in this paper 
be preserved for reference in connection 
with the. verbatim report of the council 
which we expect to publish, and orders for 
which (we may parenthetically remark) 
should be sent in immediately. 

The only point in their presentation of 
the case made by Drs. Storrs and Buding- 
ton which now seems to invite attention 
from us is the extreme gravity, in the view 
of these pastors, of the position they take 
and the apparently inflexible tenacity with 
which they hold it. They seem to have 
made up their minds irrevocably and to be 
absolutely certain that the principles of 


“which they complain are utterly destructive 
“to Congregationalism. They imply dis- 


tinctly that, if Congregationalism is such as 
Plymouth Church defines and practices, 
they will have none of it, putting it almost 
into the form of a threat of withdrawal. 
“Such a position,” they say, ‘is simply 
insupportable. If this is to be Congrega- 
tional practice, many churches will certain- 
ly prefer to identify themselves with zgene 
other communion, in which responsibilty is 
associated with defined and undeniable 
rights.” They go on to say that in their 
opinion churches will be unwilling to sup- 
port the benevolent organizations of adenom- 
ination which allows its mission churches 
to be agglomerated into ‘‘such loosely 
compacted and irresponsible societies” as 
would be those which adopt the principles 
of Plymouth Church. These are very seri- 
ous words coming from Dr. Budington, who, 
as moderator of the last Congregational Gen- 
eral Council, is the official head of the Con- 
gregational body, and from Dr. Storrs, than 
whom there is not another’ pastor more re- 
spected and influential in the whole body. 
But: against these men is pitted Mr. Beeeh- 
er, the pastor of the largest Congregational 
church in America and the acknowledged 
head of the American pulpit. When the 
issue is directly raised between such men 
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(and we know that neither party will yield) 
we may be sure of one thing, at least—that 
the Congregational body is threatened with 
serious loss. 

The council will meet on the evening of 
March 24th, being a week from next Tues- 
day. There have been invited nearly eighty 
churches, and between fifteen and twenty 
clergymen, whose position and reputation 
are such as to make their opinion of value: 
These churches are in all portions of our 
country, and are so numerous and are 80 gen- 
erally recognized as leading churches that it 
would be utter nonsense to charge that the 
council has been ‘‘ packed,” as we notice 
was done last week, in a most abusive edito- 
rial in a Brooklyn paper. It will be the 
largest, the most impartial, and the weighti_ 
est ecclesiastical council ever called within 
the Congregational body, and its judgment, 
if nearly unanimous, will be sure to carry 
the approval of the denomination. 





THE CENTENNIAL MUDDLE. 


Iv is exceedingly unfortunate, in view of 
what Congress has already done and au- 
thorized to be done, that the question of a 
national and international exhibition on the 
first centennial anniversary of our history 
should stand, before the country and the 
world in its present shape. Congress has 
already gone too far not to go further, and, 
if need be, to vote a reasonable appropria- 
tion to aid in defraying the expenses of the 
exhibition. 

The title, the preamble, and provisions of 
the act for creating a commission to take the 
general charge of the exhibition, passed 
March 38d, 1871, settled its character asa 
commemorative ‘‘ national celebration” and 
‘an international exhibition of arts, man- 
ufactures, and products of the soil 
and mine,” to be held ‘‘under the 
auspices of the Government of the 
United States, in the city of Philadel- 
phia, in the year eighteen hundred and 
seventy-six.” By this act the President was 
authorized and directed when certain con- 
ditions had been complied with, and he was 
so informed by the governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, to announce through the Department 
of State “ the time at which the exhibition 
will be open and the place at which it will 
be held,” and also to communicate the same 
“to the diplomatic representatives of all 
nations, together with such regulations as 
may be adopted by the commissioners, for 
publication in their respective countries.” 
This duty the President discharged on the 
8d of last July, by a public proclamation, in 
which he said: ‘*I commend the celebra- 
tion and exhibition to the people of the 
United States; and, in behalf of this Gov- 
ernment and people, I cordially commend 
them to all nations who may be pleased to 
take part therein.” The Secretary of State, 
acting under the President’s authority and 
in conformity with the law of Congress, 
issued on the 5th of July a circular ad- 
dressed to the diplomatic representatives of 
foreign governments, expressing the hope 
that those governments would be pleased to 
notice the subject, bring the exhibition and 
its objects tothe attention of the people, 
and thus encourage their co-operation with 
the proposed celebration. This circular 
was regarded as an invitation to foreign na- 
tions to unite in the exhibition ; and already 
the German Empire, Austria, the Nether. 
lands, Belgium, Mexico, Ecuador, Hayti, 
and the Sandwich Islands have, by formal 
notice, signified their acceptance. 

By another act, approved June 1st, 1872, 
Congress provided for the incorporation of 
the ‘Centennial Board of Finance”; nam- 
ing the members thereof in the several 
states and territories; clothing them with 
the powers of a body corporate; authorizing 
the board to secure subscriptions and issue 
stock therefor to an amount not exceeding 
ten millions of dollars; providing for the 
election of twenty-five directors by the 
stockholders whose subscriptions had been 
paid; and, after the close of the exhibition, 
directing all the assets of the corporation to 
be converted into cash and divided pro rata 
among the stockholders, in satisfaction and 
discharge of its capital stock. The object 
of this act was to supplya method by 
which individuals, municipalities, and states 
might become subscribers to the Centennial 
fund, receive stock certificates for their sub- 
acriptions, and, so far as the assets would 
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go, finally bereimbursed. It wasa plan to 
raise money to meet the expenses of the 
exhibition, and scatter the cost there- 
of over the whole country. This 
part of the general scheme has 
for the most part failed. With the ex- 
ception of what has been done in Pennsyl- 
vania, almost nothing has been done. And 
precisely here is the hitch in the whole 
question. The three millions pledged in 
Pennsylvania will not answer the purpose; 
and, hence, if the other states do not prompt- 
ly act in the matter and Congress should 
decline to make any appropriation, then the 
whole thing will be a most miserable and 
disgraceful failure. 

The President, in a special message to 
Congress on the 25th of last month, called 
its attention to the subject, saying that ‘‘a 
failure in this enterprise would be deplora- 
ble,” and expressing the opinion that further 
** congressional legislation is necessary to 
make the exposition both national and 
international.” ‘Let us have a com- 
plete success,” says the President, ‘in 
our Centennial Exposition, or suppress it 
in its infancy, acknowledging our inability 
to give it the international character to 
which our self-esteem aspires.’”” So say we 
(only substituting ‘‘self-respect” for ‘‘self- 
esteem”), adding that we would make it a 
success, and thereby avoid the necessity for 
the humiliating acknowledgment. 

It is very true that Congress in its firs, 
action on this subject provided that ‘the 
United States shall not be liable for any ex- 
penses attending such exhibition or by 
reason of the same.” And it is just as true 
that it was then expected that private sub- 
scription would supply all the funds needed. 
This, however, turns out to be a mistake; 
and, hence, the question for Congress to 
settle is whether it will allow the ex- 
hibition to be a failure or appropriate 
three or perhaps five millions of dollars 
to make it ‘‘a complete success.” It is too 
late to remodel its character or change its 
general features; and as between success 
and failure according to the original plan, 
to which the honor of the country is com- 
mitted, we have no hesitation in saying that 
Congress should make the appropriation 
necessary to secure the one and avoid the 
other. The Government would, of course, 
come in for its share of the assets, whatever 
it might be. Even if not a dollar were re- 
turned to its Treasury, it would be better to 
spend five millions, or even ten millions, to 
achieve a grand success, rather than have 
the country and the Government alike dis- 
graced by an ignoble failure. The nation 
is able to make the occasion what it should 
be,and Congress should see to it that in 
some way itis done. The question of time 
is urgent, and, if anything is to be done, it 
should be done at once. As the matter now 
stands, the individual states are not likely 
to do anything unless Congress leads the 
way by a good example. 

The House has already acted sensibly on 
the subject, in passing the bill which re- 
quests the President to do what he has 
virtually done already—‘‘ extend, in the 
name of the United States, a respectful and 
cordial invitation to’ the governments of 
other nations to be represented and take 


part in the international exposition to be- 


held at Philadelphia, under the auspices of 
the Government of the United States, in the 
year 1876.” This is simply consistent with 
the previous acts of Congress. Will the 


Senate maintain the consistency, or defeat- 


the whole project by “a penny-wise and 
pound-foolish” theory? The present posi- 
tion is one of extreme awkwardness and it 
should be at once relieved. But for the 
panic last fall there would have been no 
difficulty in the matter of funds; and there 
will be none now, unless Congress shall un- 


dertake to be more economical than 


comports with the dignity of this great 
nation. 
ane 


Tue Cincinnati aldermen have refused by 
avoteof 15to7to pass an ordinance similar 
to that of St. Louis, ‘regulating’ the social 
evil. There was a fair chance for the passage 
of the ordinance ; but the decent people rallied 
their forces, and a pressure of public sentiment 
was brought to bear upon the city fathers which 
they were unable to resist. The friends of the 
measure give the ministers the credit of killing 
it. In St. Louis the law seems likely to be 
very soon repealed, 





| Editorial Rotes, 


THE exhibit made before the House Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means. by the merchants of 
New York and Boston—particularly by Mr. 
Dodge, the senior member of the well-known 
firm of Phelps, Dodge & Co.—in regard to the 
outrages which have been perpetrated uponim- 
porters by custom-house officials, presents a 
Picture of facts and processes, of oppression 
and terrorism, under the cover of law, that is 
really astounding. The case of Phelps, Dodge 
& Co. is a striking example of these outrages. 
This firm, on the trumped-up charge of intend- 
ing to evade the revenue laws and defraud the 
Government, for which there was no just found- 
ation, was virtually robbed of $271,000, besides 
having its character for business integrity put 
in peril before the community. The way in 
which the thing was done Mr. Dodge details in 
his testimony before the Committee. There 
was, by pure accident, without any false in- 
voices or intention to cheat the Government 
out of a dollar, an undervaluation of $6,658 on 
which duties were not paid, and the amount 
due to the Government was $1,658. Noah 
Davis, then District Attorney of the United 
States, now one of the judges of the Supreme 
Court of this state, in a letter addressed to the 
firm, declares that, after having officially in- 
vestigated the case, he was fully satisfied that, 
although there was a technical violation of the 
law, there was no evidence of fraudulent inten- 
tion, which really constitutes the offense the law 
itself defines and means to punish. And yet the 
custom-house officials claimed a penal forfeit- 
ure to the amount of $1,750,000, and finally com- 
promised this claim by receiving $271,000—one- 
half of which went into their own pockets 
under the infamous moiety system. We said 
at the time that the firm ought not pay a cent, 
and Mr. Dodge now says in his testimony that 
‘* they were fools for paying the money.” His 
explanation of the admitted folly is that they 
were driven to it, as the least of two evils, by a 
system of terrorism, in which the bland and 
gentle ex-treasury agent, Jayne, who retires 
from the service enriched by about $400,000 as 
his share of the spoils, acted a conspicuous 
part. As the facts are now developed, the Gov- 
ernment has but one course to pursue in con- 
sistency with moral honesty; and this 
is to pay back to the firm every dollar 
of this money, less the amount of 
unpaid duties, with interest at seven per cent. 
from the date of its receipt. The coerced pay- 
ment was a wanton robbery, and the Govern. 
ment has no more right to be arobber than 
William M. Tweed. Besides making restitution, 
the Government should so change our revenue 
laws that all such robberies will hereafter be 
impracticable. The moiety system should be 
swept from the statute-book of the nation as a 
public disgrace and an intolerable nuisance to 
commerce. We are glad to learn that the 
Ways and Means Committee are unanimous in 
the opinion that our custom-house system 
needs to be thoroughly reformed. 





A MEMORIAL protesting against any further 
increase of irredeemable paper money bas 
been sent to Congress from this.city, signed by 
forty presidents or cashiers of banks and trust 
companies, by thirty of the largest banking and 
financial firms of the city, and by some one 


hundred and fifty of the leading merchants and, 


manufacturers in the various branches of trade. 


‘The memorialists speak of ‘such money as 


“levying a forced loan upon the people,”’ justi- 
fiable only by the “necessity arising from a. 
great war,” and even then a ‘‘direct violation of 
all ordinary constitutional powers.” They 
ask Congress “‘ to put an immediate stop to the 
further issue of greenbacks by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and to make arrangements, by the 
negotiation of bonds or otherwise, to call in and 
cancel at once every dollar of the so-called re- 
serve which has been issued.”” As we have no 
doubt, this memorial represents the practical 
sense of the great body of the bankers, mer- 
chants, and business men in this city, and very 
generally so of the same classes throughout 
the country. Seldom has there been a greater 
unanimity of opinion on any point than that 
given by the press against any further increase 
of legal-tender notes. With the exception of 
a very few papers, as compared with the whole, 
the entire press of the country utters one voice 
on this subject. There may be and is much 
diversity of judgment as to the best way of 
getting back to the specie standard of values ; 
yet overwhelmingly the better sense of the 
land is that Congress should not add a dollar 
to the legal-tender currency, and thereby in- 
crease the difficulty of finally resuming specie 
payment. The discussion of such a question 
in Congress shows the abnormal state of our 
currency system. Itis not properly the busi- 
ness of Goyernment to determine the Yolume 
of money at, all.. Left to itself, without any 


legal interference, it will always bes} regulate 


itself by the natural laws of trade 
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Exper Jacos Knapp is dead) Of the noted 
evangelists of the last half century he was, per- 
haps, the loudest and the roughes, His veho- 
mence was often painful, and his sttements ot 
the harsher doctrines were frequenth so terri- 
bly exaggerated that they repelled frog the re- 
ligious life about as many people as the.tright. 
ened into it. Among the earliest recollctions 
of the writer of this note is a srmon 
by Elder Knapp, in which, with all the 
savage eloquence of which he wasa Mater, 
he pictured the sufferings of the jg¢ 
in hell—the flames belching forth from \g 
mouth of the horrible pit, the writhing and t, 
struggling of the victims, and the glee of th 
devils as they forked back into the hottes 
flame the wretches who were trying to climb 
up and escape. The sermon produced in the 
mind of a child, who was by no means skeptical, 
an absolute revulsion from all religious truth. 
What the effect must have been upon tougher 
and less confiding natures it is casy to guess. 
Yet there was a certain class of persons over 
whom this man had great power. Thousands 
were brought into the churches by his ministry, 
many of whom became useful and exemplary 
Christians. It would not be fair to give the 
impression. that Elder Knapp dealt only in 
these terrors of the pit. His method was 
sometimes argumentative rather than min- 
atory, and his presentations of truth were clear 
and forcible. His language was always that of 
common life and his illustrations were of the 
homeliest description. It would be hard to 
determine whether he has done more good 
than harm. There are many things to regret 
in the present condition of the Christian 
Church ; but the disappearance of the class of 
preachers whom he represented is not one of 
them. 






Patron and Swing are still at it. To a long 
editorial of The Interior Professor Swing 
makes a breezy reply in. The Alliance. The 
criticisms of the one upon the theology of the 
other are met in a temper which indicates a 
brisk battle a little farther on. Professor 
Swing ends his reply with the following per- 
sonal application: 

“Tf the Presbyterian Church can endure you 
as its editor and theological professor in ‘the 
Northwest, it ought to find it easy to endure 
me as a private clergyman, and, in fact, may 
well prize us both—you as showing young 
preachers what theology once was, and me as 
showing its dreadful and dangerous tendency 
when, under the guidance of unbridled human 
audacity, it goes so far as to say ‘primitive 
man’ instead of ‘Adem,’ and not only 
og upon Stuart Mill, but absolutely de- 

ivered a lecture for a chapel in memory of a 
noble friend, Mrs.. Mary Price Collier. Be- 
tween you and me at both ends of the route 
as awful warnings, the clergy at large can 
strike a fine average and lead useful lives.” 
The case came up in the Chicago Preshytery 
last week, and a warm debate was threatened 
upon the question whether Professor 
Patton has been justified in his crii- 
icisms upon Professor Swing. Upon the 
anpouncement by the former that he in- 
tended to prefer charges of heresy against the 
latter before the Presbytery at its April meet- 
ing, the subject was dismissed, without action. 
The dispute will, therefore, disappear for the 
present from the newspapers so far as the prin- 
cipals are concerned. We are glad that the 
issue has been made, and are hopeful that its 
result will be in the interest of a more rational 
interpretation of Christian doctrine. As for 
Dr. McKaig, a committee has been appointed 
to look into the relation between him and the 
Ninth charch, and to:find: out whether, indeed, 
he is “a Presbyterian infidel,” in ordér that, if 
he is, the church may be dealt with for employ- 
ing him. ; 


WE take back all that we said tast week about 
the union of the Presbyterians and the Cumber- 
land body. The one denomination seems to be 
finding out that the decrees are more inclusive 
than they had supposed; and the other has 
begun to feel the force of motives addressed to 
its free will. A conference held in Nashville 
during the last week between committees of the 
two bodies has had unexpected success in 
agreeing upon a planof union. The proceed- 
ings began with a resolution that the two 
churches ought to unite if it can be done with- 
out the sacrifice of important truth. The Cum- 
berland committee then presented a scheme of 
union which the joint committee adopted. It 
provides that the church shall be known as the 
Presbyterian Church of the United States; that 
the form of government and discipline’shall be 
that of the larger body ; that the publications of 
both churches shall be recognized and endorsed; 
that all property belonging to each church shall 
become the property of the united church; and 
especially “ that both Confessions of Faith shall 
be regarded‘as of equal authority, and in the 
licensure of candidates or the ordination of 
ministers or other officers of the»church: the 
individual ‘may choose’ which- of these: he 
shall adopt ;” and ‘that “ministers, licen 
tiates, and candidates shall stand .in»the 
same. relation to the United. Church that 


| they now sustain to their réspective churches.” 
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The Cumber™nders in another paper frankly 
say that thy have understood the Presbyterian 
confessio: to ‘set forth the sovereignty and 
decrees £ God in terms inconsistent with His 
holines and benevolence and with the free- 
dom 4nd accountability.of man,” and ask 
wheter there is not occasion “for such slight 
chefes in the language of these time-honored 
stedards as will fully adapt them to the com- 
yw? faith of both churches,’’ If this rational 
equest can be granted, and ifon the basis of 
he plan here sketched the two bodies cap 
unite, the consummation will be one in which 
we shall most heartily rejoice. The Presby- 
terian Church needs nothing so much as the in- 
fusion into its organic life of the spirit of the 
Cumberland theology. One thousand Cumber. 
land ministers added to the four thousand five 
bundred of the reunited body would be a 
mighty re-enforcement to the New School 
element in that body, which is now in great 
danger of being exterminated by the Darwinian 
process. 


Tue Rev. George B. Porteous, M.D. (not 
D.D.), has been turning things upside down in 
Brooklyn; and everybody knows that the 
things that remain right side up in Brooklyn 
are very few. Dr. Porteous came to this coun- 
try a few weeks since from London, bringing 
with him a letter from an Irish arehdeacon, in 
whose diocese he had formerly officiated, and 
other credentials ; none of which, however, 
were clear as to his recent ecclesiastical stand- 
ing. Upon these testimonials, however, Bishop 
Potter, of this city, and Bishop Littlejohn, of 
Long Island granted him licenses to preach, 
armed with which he has been occupying the 
pulpits of Drs. Scudder, Duryea, and Carroll, 
and of other non-Episcopal clergymen 
in New York and Brooklyn. He has 
also been lecturing considerably during the 
week days, and has succeeded in raising some- 
thing of a furorin the City of Churches. He 
is said to be an orator of considerable power, 
and his preaching in all the pulpits open to him 
indicates that he is an Episcopalian of a very 
liberal sort. Some of his lectures have been of 
a humorous character, and most of them have 
been remarkably soothing to American pride 
and prejudice. So great was the interest of the 
Brooklyn public in Dr. Porteous that steps had 
been taken toward the organization of an Epis- 
copal church in that city of which he should be 
the rector; when suddenly Bishops Potter and 
Littlejohn withdrew their licenses, and thus 
lifted him at once to the acme of notoriety. 
Preparations for the new organization 
are going forward more industriously than 
ever, only it is now to be an ‘“independ- 
ent Episcopal church.” Ecclesiastical sole- 
cisms are quite permissible in Brooklyn. 
Bishop Potter justifies his withdrawal of the li- 
cense on the ground that Dr. Porteous, “a 
stranger in a foreign branch of the Church,”’ 
has been delivering ‘‘comic lectures’’ and 
preaching ‘‘in a non-Episcopal pulpit.” Be- 
sides, he intimates that the papers brought by 
Dr. Porteous are not altogether satisfactory, 
and that there is probably some irregularity in 
his ecclesiastical standing at home. It is evi- 
dent that his medical reverence knows how to 
keep himself before the people, and means to 
turn bis present popularity to the best possible 
account. 


Tue women in Dayton, O., find that they 
are too few for their work, and have given the 
s#aloon-keepers a truce of two or three days, 
that they may recriit their own numbers. It’ 
is not ‘very strange, considering the fact that 
the ‘“Presbyterian Cook Book,’ gotten up by 
the * Ladies’Society of the First Presbyterian 
Church”’ in Dayton, contains a large number 
of recipes for “‘ drinks for family use ’’—wines, 
cordials, egg-nogg, etc.—in which we read such 
directions as this: *‘To three quarts of juice 
adid one quart of best brandy.”’ 

....-One of the druggists in Richmond, Ind,, 
holds out against the women. He replied to 
their exhortations by suggestions how they 
should treat their hired girls, and offered five 
dollars to one of the women who spoke of her 
poverty.. On another occasion he brought in 
his little girls and had them sing Sunday- 
school songs, to show in what a Christian way 
he brought up his family. Richmond ‘has 81 
tippling places, which it is proposed next,to at- 
tack. 

...»When an ex-President dies it is, we 
suppose, decent and patriotic to record the 
fact; otherwise.it would not have occurred 
to us to. mention the decease of Millard Fill- 
more, last. Sunday, in Buffalo. By the visita- 
tion of God bs was called from the most insig- 
nigeantofiice in the gift. of the people to the 
Presidency to sign.the Fugitive Slave Law. 

...<The'temperance meetings in Harry Hill's. 
“Music Hall,’’.in this city, Sunday evenings 
area farce in whieh no sensible people should 
engage.’ > Ai reugh..crowd .gete together and 
patronizes the bey morg thirstily than ever as 
soon as the meetings close, | wk 
 .. ay frijunction egetust the women of 
Morrow, 0,, forbidding them to pray im froat 





of the saloons, was dissolyed last Saturday by 
Judge Smith, on the ground that the business 
of the saloons is illegal and should not be pro- 
tected. 


....In Cadiz, O., all the drinking places have 
been closed, and the fixtures of the last saloon 
were sold at auction at enormous prices, paid 
for a temperance fund. The government 
license brought $100 and a corkscrew $7. 

..-A late reference to Trinity church was 
hardly fair. The church claims that it is not 
responsible for the saloons which have been 
running on its property, which was leased for 
21 years and is out of its control. 

...-Liquor is sold in 390 places in Columbus, 
O. The churches were closed last Sunday, that 
the people might unite in a monster mass 
meeting in the City Hall. 

-++.The suecess in Ohio in the campaign in 
the smaller towns is unchecked, scores of bars 
having been shut up during the past week. 

....-Pennsylvania laws are explicit against 
selling liquor to minors. They are said to form 
one-third of the drinkers in Philadelpbia. 

----In Columbus, 0., the women have been 
met.with “‘Shoo, Fly,”’ played on a cornet and 
a mock prayer-meeting. 

----The stringent ordinance in Dayton, O., 
against obstructing the streets interferes with 
street-prayers. 

..»-A terrible rum murder occurred in Brook- 
lyn last Sunday. A man killed bis wife. Both 
were drunk. 


-.«- The rumseller’s prayer : “‘Die, O Lewis!” 








Religions Jutelligence, 
THE BROOKLYN COUNCIL, 


THE following ‘Statement’? has been pre- 
pared for presentation to the Council called by 
the Church of the Pilgrims and Clinton-avenue 
Church, Brooklyn : 


On the 6th of October last, as is shown b 
published documents, charges were presente 
to the Examining Committee of the Plymouth 
Church in this city, by one of the members of 
that church against another, whose name was 
still upon its roll, although he had withdrawn 
from its services. These charges alleged, with 
specifications, that the member accused had 
“circulated and promoted scandals derogatory 
to the Christian integrity of the pastor and in- 
jurious to the reputation of the church.” No 
denial of the charges was interposed by the ac- 
cused; but, toa special committee appointed 
to wait on him, he made answer that he had not 
been for nearly four years an attendant of 
Plymouth Chure. , and did not consider himself 
a member of it or amenable to its jurisdiction. 





The Examining Committee, however, at a- 


subsequent meeting, in face of this declaration, 
sent to bim another communication, enclosing 
a copy of the charges, with their specific allega- 
tions, and requesting from him an answer to 
them. In response, he repeated his declara- 
tion that he bad terminated connection with 
the church, was not a member of it, and could 
not receive the document addressed to him in 
that capacity. 

Thereupon it was recommended by the com- 
mittee, without further investigation of the 
charges, so definitely made and so recently 
accepted and forwarded, that since the mem- 
ber accused had abandoned his co ti 
with the church, by prolonged absence from 
its services and ordinances, therefore his name 
be dropped from itslist. Ata meeting of the 
church, held on the evening of October ist, 
at which the facts above stated were made 
known and at which the member accused was 
present, it was so voted, bya large majority; 
and his name was dropped, as the clerk of the 
church the next day explained, in a published 
official note, ‘‘ without reflection upon bim.” 

The course thus adopted was advocated.by 
the pastor, according to published reports, as 





being in accordance with the established policy . 


of the Plymouth Church. 

These facts becoming public, it popeeren 
to many members of our churches that, if they 
were correctly understood, a dangerous error 
had been committed, whether consciously 
or not, by a church with which we had been for 
many years in happy fellowship; which we had 
highly honored forits works’ sake; with whose 

tor ours had been closely allied; with whose 
nternal affairs we had never, in any case, 
sought to interfere ; but the preservation of ef- 
ficient discipline in which, with the unblem- 
ished whiteness ofits pastor’s fame was im- 
portant to others as well as to itself; was im- 
portant, indeed, to all Christians aud churches. 

The action taken had been corporate and pub- 
lic, and was not the individual act of one or of 
many. It had been taken deliberately, after 
consideration ; and taken in a case so signal and 
startling and which many circumstances had 
made so notorious that the eyes of the whole 
community wereupon it. If, therefore, an in- 
stance can ever occur in which neighboring 
churches, affiliated with another in public fel- 
lowship, may properly remonstrate with it 
against oe ces adopted and principles of ac- 
tion publicly applied, this seemed such a case; 
and the surpassing importance of the interests 
involved as ging to leave us no alternative. 

It was felt that if the action thus tak2n was 
to be re ied as exceptional in its nature. 

the case presented, it could not fail 


‘serioks charges for reasons ‘pe: 
, through which impression a name long 

c in the American churches would in- 
e ly suffer. On the other hand, if the action 
‘were to be eats’ a ey re but 
representative of a general policy, it appeared 
yet mope dangerous; tor then i$ pvemed to ex: 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





hibit a distinct abandonment by the church of 
that duty of watchfulness over its members 
which involves oe he te when proof is 
offered of their. unchris conduct, with.such 
subsequent and remedial church-work as Chris- 
tian fidelity may suggest, and with the final ex- 
clusion, under censure, of those found guilty 
and unrepentant. 

Action like this apparently made void the 
covenant of the church, since those who there- 
in bad solemnly promised to ‘‘ submit to neces- 
sary discipline and avoid all causes of scandal 
and offense” while the Providenee .of God 
should continue them in the church were prac- 
tically declared at liberty at any time to annul 
these obligations by the action of their individ- 
ual minds, though still enrolled as responsible 
chaorchmembers. 

It seemed precisely to contradict the princi- 

les which had been avowed and proclaimed by 

e Plymouth Church, in an elaborate edition 
of its Manual, published and distributed in 
1854. and to show a complete departure from 


them, 

It seemed most dangerous in itself. 

It was felt that any member, accused of what- 
ever flagrant wrong-doing, would be authorized 
and enco by action like this, to avoid all 
scrutiny and censure by the church, by adding 
to other misdemeanors, the further offense of 
absenting himself from its services and com- 
munion; and that, in consequence, the convic- 
tion of any one of any offense, however gross 
and however capable of absolute proof, must 
thereafter become impossible. 

It was felt that an injury had been done, by 
the action thus taken, to all the churches in re- 
8 ible church communion with the Plymouth 

hurch; that this action, with the policy ap- 
parently declared in it, would cast an un- 
deserved reproach on those whose principles 
and methods of discipline were wholly diverse 
from what here were presented; that they 
tended directly to injure other more recent 
churches, in which the example, if continuing 
unquestioned, might be naturally followed; 
that they were wholly opposed tothe ancient 
and honored principles and rules of Congrega- 
tional churches; that they were not in accord- 
ance with the law of the Master for the treat- 
ment of a trespassing brother; and that they 
practically dissolved the Church as an 
organized body, and reduced it to a transient 
and casual society, without bond or law, from 
which any one might depart at any moment, 
with as little formality as from a street meet- 


ing. 

Certainly it was with reluctance and pain that 
such conclusions were admitted. public 
difference with the Plymouth Church was felt 
by our churches only less an evil than would 
be silence in the face of such action. It was 
recognized by them as no light thing to en- 
counter the influence which that church and its 
pastor had gained for themselves by many 
years of eminent service and splendid fame. 
Our hearts drew back from a collision with 
those in whose Christian renown we had had 
long pride, and with whom only a year before 
we had joined in the crowning jubilee of their 
history. 

But so general and strong was the impression 
among us of the dangerous nature of this 
action that the pastors of our churches, with 
large committees, were at once instructed to 
communicate with the pastor and members of 
the Plymouth Church; to represent to them the 
impressions made by their action; to ask for 
fuller explanations of the policy said to have 
been adopted by them; to ask their revisal of 
this policy if it should prove to be as reported ; 
and, if no satisfactory explanation or action of 
revision should be secured, toask them to unite 
with our churches in calling a properly repre- 
sentative council to consider the subject, and 
to advise them and us as to their and our duties 
concerning it. 

This office the committees accordingly per- 
formed ; addressing to the pastor and members 
of that church a letter long enough and earnest 
enough to show how mre were the con- 
viction and feeling awakened by their action, 
while not intentionally unkind in its terms, 
setting forth, at large, the views of the matter 
which were,common to our churches, and ask- 
ing for a private conference, and, if no adjust- 
ment of views were thus secured, for a refer- 
ence of the whole subject toa council mutually 
chosen. 

This letter was not at first publicly read in 
our church meetings, because it was feared that 
such a reading of it, before an ‘assembly of man 
persons, prior to ite transmissibn to the chur 
addres: might be held by that chureh an un- 

friendly act, equivalent to a premature publi- 
cation ; by reason of which they would possi- 
bly be indisposed to receive the suggestions 
and accept the proposal poavered by the letter, 
Afterward, however, learning that the meeting 
of the Plymouth Church was delayed for 
some weeks, that the letter had been read in 
advance to many members of that church and 
society, and that its mot having been read and 
approved in our public meetings was made an 
occasion of objection to it, it was thus read, 
November 21st, before it had’ been presented at 
the mocting of the Plymouth Church ; and the 
action of the committees in drafting and send- 
ing it was unanimously approved. 

is letter was publicly read to the Plymouth 
Church, on the evening of November 26th; and 
Tesolutions were adopted by that church de- 
clining the proposed conference, on the ground, 
asserted in the preamble, we had. pre- 
judged the case, and had threatened the cburch 
with a withdrawal of fellowship. At this meet- 
ing it was declared by one of the principal 
speakers, in a long written argument, which was 
erward published, that the member against 
whom the charges had been presented bad not 
been at the time a member of the church ; that 
be had before wholly excluded himself from it ; 
and that’ ‘‘it has been from the very beginning 
an avowed principle in the Congregational sys- 
tem that a man can thus cut himself off from the 
church and cease to be a member of it.””. ‘‘If 
anything has deep root in the system of Con- 
gregatiopalism,” he added, itis a rulesupposed 


‘to sanction this practice. 


It was added by the pastor that it was néces- 
sary for the Plymouth-Church to maintain the 
rinciples involyed in its action in order to 
ve the churches in the neighborhood and 
those fn the Northwest ‘‘ built up on the broad- 
est democratic construction of Congregational : 
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with Baptist, Methodist, or Presbyterian church- 
es that it. does with Congregational churches,’’ 

: The Congregational churches,” he added, 
“have no more right to interfere with us than 
the Presbyterian churches have.” 

As the resolutions thus adopted by the Ply- 
mouth Church, while refusing the conference 
which we had asked, did not in express terms 
decline the council which had also been sought 
in case the conference should bring no satis- 
faction, a note was addressed to them, asking if 
they had intended to decline the council also. 

In reply, they requested our committees to 
state the points which it was desired to submit 
to a council ; and, at the same meeting, Decem- 
ber 5th, the following resolution was unan- 
imously adopted, according to immediate subse- 
quent publication : 


from all rooponeiyiiiey for those of other churches; 
and as asserting for 

every case, what fellowship, advice, or assistance 
may, according to the laws of Christ, properly be of- 
fered or received.” 


In responding to their note, the committees 
presented the points which it seemed desirable 
to submit to a council; and then, as specially 
directed by our churches, called the ettevtion 
of the Plymouth Church to the above resolu- 
tion, as seeming to uffirm for it the position of 
entire independency of all churches whatever, 
exterior to itself; so that its articles of faith 
might be altered or dispensed with, its rules 
might require no conditions for admission, its 
covenant might he wholly abandoned, without 
its recognizing any right of remonstrance on 
the part of other churches. They cited state- 
ments from the previous manual of Plymouth 
Church, setting forth principles of order and 
discipline in express opposition to its recent 
action. They further pointed out the fact that if 
sueh a position as seemed now assumed should 
be maintained, while we should wish that 
church all success in its own work and in its 
preferred way of doing that work, the special 
relations of our churches with it, of denom- 
inational alliance, and the fellowship which 
= reciprocity of duties would be neces- 
sarily suspended. 

Though the points needing, in the judgment 
of our churches, to be submitted toa council 
were explicitly stated in this letter, and the re- 

uest for such council was not withdrawn, we 
did not further urge them to join in it, in view 
of their preceding resolution ; since the very 
act of convening a council implies a responsi- 
bility to other churches, which they appeared 
to have wholly disavowed. 

This letter was sent December 15th. The 
answer to it was adopted by the Plymonth 
Church January 2d. In this answer that 
church postponed any discussion of the points 
presented by us as important in our view to be 
submitted to a council, while not declining to 
join, under any circumstances, in calling one; 
and it replied to the other portion of 
our letter—without any reference to the 
emphatic statements quoted by us from 
its former manual—by affirming that 
“Congregationalism is the conduct of the 
affairs of the church by the whole brotherhood, 
not embarrassed by the unasked interference of 
other churches’’; that this has been the view 
of Plymouth Church from the beginning; and 
that this position ‘*is Congregationalism, as we 
understand it, hold it, and are determined to 
maintain it.” It adds concerning our churches: 
“Tf they choose to withdraw from a truly Con- 
goes fellowship, it is their right so to do, 

ut we have not withdrawn and we will not 
withdraw.”’ 

The letter also declared that no document 
would thereafter be received from our churches 
unless accompanied with ‘‘proof of the author- 
ity of the whole brotherhood, regularly and 
deliberately conferred’’; nor if it. should con- 
tain (according to their apprebension) ‘‘ covert 
insinuations against the character of any of the 
members of this church.”’ 

Further correspondence with them on the 
part of our churches was not encouraged b 
this letter; as we could scarcely be expecte 
to submit to their inquest the regularity 
of our mectings or the proper deliberateness 
of our church action. Thé signatures of our 
clerks, even if certified to by the pastors, might 
not be regarded as giving more ‘‘ proof”’ of the 
authority of the churches than those of our 
pastors and large committees had viously 
done. ‘‘Covert” is a word of elastic sig- 
nificance, and it is, of course, difficult for us to 
know who are or who are not members: of the 
Plymouth Church, their connection with it ap- 


| pearing to depend wholly'on their individual 


volitions, of which at any particular moment 
we can hardly hope to be definitely informed, 

The letter itself appeared to us, whether 
correctly or not, evasive and cunning, rather 
thaningenuous. The tone of it impressed us 
as angry. Our references to the former utter- 
ances of the church, through its authorized 
manual, were met by nothing but vehement 
assertions that the Plymouth Church had 
always been the sime and was more truly Con- 
gregational than-were ours. And there were 
threats in the letter, certainly not. convert, for 
which nothing in our history, so far as we are 
aware, had given occasion, to which we could 
hardly bring ourselves to reply, though before 
them we were conscious of no apprehensions. 

It appeared plain enough that a correspond- 
ence to be pursued on either side in such 4 
spirit would be of neither credit nor service to 
any Christian interest. Accordingly, since 
thén no further letters have been exchanged 
between our churches. Certain private com- 
munications between the pastors of that church 
and ours have since taken place. But with 
these neither the ch nor their committees 
bave had anything to do; and it is only under- 
stood by them that no satisfactory adjustment 
of the points in discussion and no agreement on 
questions to be submitted to a council have 
been attained. 

Our churches now find themselves, therefore, 
in a position in which they urgently need the 
unbiased counsel of other churches, who can 
look at the subject with experienced candor 
and with minds undisturbed by the local influ- 
meer which may unconsciously affect our judg- 
ments, 

Out of the series!of facts recited emerge 
questions of large extent and paramount 











ehurch-fellowship”’; and that the basis.of that 
ehuteh outa it on precisely the same relations 


importgnee, the early and right  decis 
jon of which appears indtspensable, if Com 
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egational churches are to maintain their 





face among those which surround them and | . 


continue to act together in their usual modes 
of co-operative effort. 

It should be distinctly understood what are 
the questions thus challenging attention. 

They are not questions as to the Christian 
sharacter or the purity of life of the pastor of 
the Plymouth Church. We are not aware that 
proper charges, impeaching these, have been 

resented to any. church, Certainly none such 

ave been presented to ours and we have none 
to present to a council. 
hey are not questions as to the truth or 
falsehood of the ‘charges which were made, 
October 6th, against a member of that church, 
effirming bis circulation of injurious scandals 
against the pastor. .These charges, it seems to 
us, should have been investigated and a decis- 
ion upon them rendered at the time by the 
roper authority. That this was not done was 
the primal occasion of that correspondence out 
of which has come the calling of this council. 
But the charges themselves, with the evidence 
for them, it is not our province or that of the 
council to investigate. 

The questions which remain and which it is 
vital to the welfare of our churches to have 
decided concern the correspondence of the 
order and usage of the Congregational churches 
of the country with the action of the Plymouth 
Church, in the case referred to and in its sub- 
sequent resolutions and letters. They are 
substantially Two, though naturally distrib- 
uted into several parti : @ question of 
DisciPLisge avd a question of FELLowsazIP. 
Was the action of the Plymouth Church right, 
according to such order and usage, in the case 
issued by it, October S8ist, taking that action 
as presented in the public documents? Is its 
position of entire independence, toward all 
churches exterior to tell righty to be main- 
tained, while its public Congregational rela- 
tions with our churches continue 

. These questions are of controlling import- 
ance; and intheirpractical bearings they have 
a wide reach, in many directions. 

Primarily and sensibly they concern our 
cburches, and we need an answer to them as 
speedy as may be given and carrying all the 
authority possible. As at present situated, we 
seem to ourselves entangled in a fellowship 

. Which brings the burden of an indefinite obliga- 
tion, without conferring any assured right or 
Privilege. We are responsible without power. 

é are in the patie of a merchant account- 
able for the debts of partners upon whose con- 
tracts he can put no restraint. We are caught 
in the meshes of a public fellowship which im- 
plicates us in the devious and irregular action 
of others, while that action may be alien from 
all our practice and coutrary to our deepest 
convictions. Even our subsequent protest 
against it is liable to be resented as an offense, 
though without such a protest we should ap- 
pear before the public as abetting a policy 
which we utterly disapprove. 

We cannot sustain such a position. It were, 
in our judgment, entirely unreasonable to ex- 
pect it from us. 

Even if we could continue to hold it in view 
of the past, we should feel it indispensable to 
be extricated from it in forecast of what may 
oceur in the future, For who can predict what 
further divergences from the accepted Congre- 
gational system may be encouraged by the 
authorized consciousness in a church of such 
an entire independence of others as here is af- 
tirmed? If the Plymouth Church were at any 
time hereafter to alter essentially its Articles 
of Faith, even omitting from among them the 
Divinity of our Lord, we should plainly be de- 
barred, by its recent resolution, from any re- 
monstrance against its action, while it still 
might insist, as emphatically as now, that from 
“ fellowsbip’’ with us it would not withdraw. 

Such a position is simply insupportable. If 
this is to be Congregational practice, many 
churches will. certainly prefer to identify 
themselves with some other communion, in 
which responsibility is associated with defined 
and undeniable rights. No church, it seems to 
us, will be willing to pledge public fellowship 
to a society which shall afterw: be at liberty 
to do what it pleases, in regard to doctrine, 
order, and discipline, while it claims that the 
fellowship binds to silence the churches which 
have pledged it. The isolation of each is the 
ultimate alternative to the common.and recog- 
nized rights of all. Instead of adenomination of 
free but mutually responsible churches, consent- 
ing together in essential tee we we shall be 
irresistibly resolved into @ multitude of discord- 
ant and suspicious: ecclesiastical units, with no 

more real moral cohesion than belongs to neighe 
boring pebbles on the beach. 

This foe result of the principles declared by 
the Plymouth Church, which is not merel 
special to ourselves or to other churches in tb 
vicinity ; but is common, by its nature, to all 
Congregational churches in theland. 

But beyond this appear grave practical ques- 
tions, of instant importance and widest rela- 
tions. 

If it be admitted, that a member may at any 

time terminate his membership ina Congrega | 
tional church by simply withdrawing from its 
services, and that all which the church has 
afterward to do, no matter what charges are 
brought against him, is to alter its roll in 
conformity with his will; and if it be fur- 
ther admitted that a church may at any 
time do what it likes in respect to doctrine, 
order, and discipline, without responsibility to 
other churches and without ting in them 
any right of remonstrance, then the practical 
question at once arises whether the churches 
standing upon the Platform of Polity put forth 
at Cambridge in 1648, and subsequently amend- 
ed and reaffirmed by the National Council in 
1865, are ready to contribute of their influence 
and their means to pro} te and nourish all 
over the land societies like these ? 

Our own Church Extension and Aid Commit- 
tee needs an answer to radical questions 
which underlie this to the ber prosecution 

, of its importantand promising labors. 

Our Home Missionary Societies will find their 
work in the coltection of moneys for the aid of 
feeble pa ca arya churches at the West 

ted and 


and South eras, if 
in the absence of a definite set; Pan st chess 


ons, 

So equally will the Congregational ‘ 
How pe will assist in making ap cathy — 
of money to house and help such loogely-com: 

. Dacted and irresponsible societies ? . 
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to be at liberty to wholly unloose the bands of 


discipline and to hold themselves irresponsible 


toward others, 

Nor can the American Board go forward, as 
the hearts of its members have urged that it 
should, as Divine indications have seemed to 
suggest, in the establishment of churches, sub- 
stantially Congregational, in foreign lands, if 
the principles upon which those churches are 
to be based are left in this intolerable doubt. 

In a word, the whole system of co-operative 
effort among our Congregational churches, pro- 
eeeds, in our view, upon the idea that these 
churches are mutually responsible to each 
other, in a sense in which they are not respon- 
sible to Episco or to Methodists; and 
that membership in a church implies some- 
thing more than a tempo: intention, which 
any one may revoke at his will; that, if 
a church, therefore, by corporate action, 
puts an end within itself to the salutary disci- 
pline of the housebold of Christ, or pre 
up ® principal doctrine of the Faith, it 
is to be admonished by others; and 
if itshall not heed the admonition it is to be 
excluded from fellowship. If these ideas are 
now to be repudiated, or to lapse as 
things obsolete, the whole system of co-oper- 
ative effort based upon them, in our judgment, 
will rapidly disappear. 

We, therefore, desire and ask the counsel of 
other churches on the questions presented in 
the letter missive with which this statement 
will be sent. We have sought to make these 
as concise as possible, while covering the points 
concerning which an authentic testimony seems 
to be needed. If any authority were requisite 
on our part for making such an appeal for your 
advice, it would be found in the provision of 
the Platform which expressly declares (page 
52), in the enumeration of particular occasions 
for councils: “ When any question arises on 
which the church needs advice for the guid- 
ance and correction or confirmation of its own 
judgment, that church has a right to ask the 
advice of other churches with which it is in 
communion.”’ 

We unfeignedly rejoice that, after the ex- 
perience—not wholly ‘uvlooked for, but very 
unwelcome—through which the Lord, during 
recent months, has called us to pass, we now 
may have this rightful recourse to a council so 
large, so wise, and so impartial as we hope to 
convene; by which we are ready to be admon- 
ished and corrected, if to it we shall seem to 
have done wrong; to which we gladly remit 
the questions which to us appear of wide rela- 
tions and grave importance; on whose result 
the future of m io this country 
we trust 





Washington. 





Wasaineton, March 7th, 1874. 


Tue investigation by the Ways and 
Means Committee of “ the moiety system” is 
uncovering many astonishing facts, and as 
they become known there is a good deal of 
indignation manifested against the small 
circle of officials who knew all the facts 
and yet have remained silent respecting 
them. A prominent member of the Com- 
mittee declares that a system of robbery 
and black-mail has been going on for years, 
and the merchants of New York and Bos- 
ton were the victims. It seems very hard 
to say that Treasury officials were in col- 
lusion with the black-mailers; but at first 
sight it would seem so. Probably the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury was misled by such 
men as Jayne and his congressional backer 
or partner, Gen. Butler, aud really supposed 
that this was the only way to secure the 
revenue from fraud. Already. the Ways and 
Means have seen enough to récommend a 
repeal or radical amendment of the entire 
system, and one would suppose that there 
would be no doubt of instant acquiescence 
by Congress in the report of the Committee; 
but this wrong or abuse does not stand 
alone. There are a dozen ‘‘rings” here 
which support each other. Jayne and 
agents like him have powerful backers. The 
custom-houses in the large cities back up 
the principle of ‘‘ moieties,” for it is a ques- 
tion vital to the pocket so far as the prin- 
cipal customs officers are concerned. San- 
born and his set, who get half of the unpaid 
taxes which they can collect, stand by Jayne. 
And, curious enongh, the ubiquitous and in- 
defatigable Mr. Butler always turns up in the 

sbade just behind all those agents who are in 
the receipt of enormous fees. Besides these 
abuses connected with the collection of 
duties and taxes, there are others immedi- 
ately connected with the disbufsement of 
the contingent fund of the different depart- 
ments and bureaus here, Two or three 
committees are ‘at work endeavoring to 
seoure reform. The ‘fact that monstrous 
abuses exist—that tens Of thousands of dellars 
are diverted every year to private channels— 





neatly everybody here ‘knows. Mr, Dawes 


knows it, so does Mr. Garfield, so do the 
most of the members of Congress, and they 
are trying to prohibit this kind of stealing 
in the future, if possible; but the “rings” 
all combine and help each other. In a 
sense the Republican party is.responsible for 
these things, and yet no fair man can doubt 
that there is less stealing to-day under the 
present Administration than there would be 
if the Democrats were in power, if they had 
in both branches of Congress the majority 
that we have. This has been a misfortune 
to the country in many respects, and if the 
Republican majority in each house was not 
more than six or eight it would not take 
very long to stop some of the leaks which 
now cost the Treasury dear. 

The House has for a second time rejected 
the scheme for the restoration of the frank- 
ing privilege; and, if the journals of the 
country do their duty, it will be rejected 
every time that it comes up. So far the 
arguments in favor of restoration have 
been shallow and insincere. When mem- 
bers declare that their sole object is to 
benefit the people in the distribution of 
poor seeds and still poorer tools among 
their particular friends, very few give them 
credit for sincerity. Nodoubt good is some- 
times done by the circulation of speeches, 
bills, and reports; but the books got up 
specially for distribution are comparatively 
worthless. The ‘‘ Agricultural Report,” if 
all the expenses are included, costs over a 
dollar a volume; and no sane person can 
doubt that the same money laid out im a 
subscription to a good agricultural monthly 
would be more useful and welcome than 
the book. Suppose, then, that Congress votes 
acopy of The Agriculiurist to one farmer in 
twelve throughout the country, and author- 
izes members of Congress to make the se- 
lection! Make the gift really a useful and 
desirable one, and see how quickly the 
eleven who are passed by will complain. 
And this shows how vicious the system is. 

The Senate declines at present to vote 
any money to the Philadelphia Centennial, 
and has referred the subject to a committee 
which is generally regarded as unfriendly to 
the enterprise. The feeling that it is not 
appropriate to hold an international exhibi- 
tion to celebrate the hundredth anniversary 
of our independence is increasing, and it 
would not surprise me if the plan were to be 
changed into a national celebration, and the 
world’s fair were to be postponed three or 
four years, and be held in New York. 

Mr. Carpenter’s second speech on Louisiana 

affairs attracted a large audience. He is one 
of the finest speakers in the Senate—in some 
respects the most eloquent and forcible—and 
with such a subject he could not fail to in- 
terest his audience. But the time consumed 
in ‘the delivery of the speech was flung 
away if any action in Congress is expected; 
for nobody expects the adoption of the Car- 
penter bill providing for a new election. 
Greatas the outrage was upon the people of 
Louisiana (and the Administration had 
a band in it), the only remedy lies with 
the people of that state. With a cor- 
rupt court, no legal remedy was 
possible; and, if the people resorted 
to force, th e Federal troops would have put 
them down with Gatling guns. There is 
one easy way in which ‘substantial justice 
may be done to the people of Louisiana, in 
the election of a new legislature next fall. 
If the President will signify in an unmis- 
takeble manner to the Federal officers at 
New Orleans that he will have no inter- 
ference on their part, and that he is deter- 
mined to have a fair election, so far as his 
friends in that state can secure it, I venture 
to assert that there will be no trouble. 

The investigation of the temperance ques- 
tion by a congressional commission, just 
voted by the Senate, excites considerable 
levity here in some quarters ; but the House 
will probably agree to it. The facts given 
may be useful, though the opinions of the 
commission cannot be of great value. The 
President will cordially acquiesce in that 
part of the bill which compéls him to name 
one man on the commission who does not 
believe in prohibition. - D. W. B. 


Publisher's Hepartment, 


Tue best ‘Elastic Truss” in the world 
1s now a0ld by Pommnor & Co., 744 Broad- 
way, N, Y,, for three dollars, Write to 
them for fall pesticulers. 
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larged veins, and Supporting Belts on best 
v an i °. 
quality, at Pommroy’s, 744 Moeters. N.Y. 


DR. PIERCE’S FAVORITE PRE- 
SCRIPTION 

is i. strongly recommended by the Med- 
ical Faculty and is largely prescribed 
among their female patients. It is worthy 
of all confidence, as. may be seen from the 
following testimonial : 

ATLANTA, Ill., July 14th, 1878. 
Dr. R. V. Prerce, Buffalo, N. Y. : 

Dear Sir :—I have not words to express 
my gratitude to you for your advice and 
assistance in my case. There is not one 
who has used your medicines since they 
have been brought here but that can say, 
with me, that they have been greatly bene- 
fited. Since Ihave been so helped by its 
use six or seven around me left off all doc- 
tors and other medicines, and now use it in 
their families, after being cured of the same 
disease as mine. You do not know what 
@ wonder it created in our city, by its re- 
storing my sister, I wrote you about, for she 
had been under the care of three of our 
best doctors, but could not sit up but for s 
few minutes at one time. I begged of her 
to try your medicines, and before she had 
used half of the bottles she could go all 
around the yard, and has now just come 
home from a visit five miles away. 

Mrs. THomas. McFar.anp. 


GOOD PIANOS. 











Our readers will not fail to notice the 
full-page advertisement of Haines Brothers, 
the justly-celebrated Pianoforte manufac- 
turers of New York. This firm has earned 
a good name and a national reputation for 
making most excellent instruments, and 
their prosperous, steadily-increasing busi- 
ness is evidence of their great popularity 
with the people. The Messrs. Haines be- 
lieve that honest work at fair prices will 
continue to multiply their friends, and 
hence they warrant every instrument they 
produce. We have many friends who are 
now using these Pianos, and they all speak 
highly in their praise. We most heartily 
commend the Haines Piano to our readers 
and to the public generally; believing it will 
give entire satisfaction. 





FROM DISTINGUISHED CLERGY: 
MEN. 


THE undersigned clergymen having had 
teeth. extracted under the direction of Dr. 
Colton and under the influence of bis 
Nitrous Oxide Gas, without pain and with 
no disagreeable effects whatever, cheerfully 
express our opinion that the process is per- 
fectly safe and a great boon to suffering 





humanity. 8. IrENavus Prive, 
CHartes F. Derms, 
JosePH HoxpicH, 
Urran Scort, 
E. P. Roeers, 
STEPHEN H. Tyna, 
Tueo. L. Curren. 

Office, 19 Cooper Institute, New York. 





TO FARMERS. 


Our subscribers will notice the advertise 
ment of ‘‘ Whann’s Raw Bone Super- 
phosphate,” in another column, an article 
said, by thousands who have used it,‘to be 
equa] if not superior to avy other of the 
kind in market. The manufacturers, 
Messrs. Walton Whann & Co., are known 
to us personally as highly respectable and 
responsible men, who by honorable and fair 
dealivg have built up an immense business 
and do not mean to lose it. Send them 
your orders. 








NOTHING WITHOUT PAINS 
is a well-understood maxim; but there is no 
sewing machine in the world worth having 
that will compel you to take so little pains 
in mastering it as the ‘* Willcox & Gibbs.” 
It may be added that there is no other ma- 
chine that will pain vou so little in using it, 


FASHIONS. 


Lapres who want the best catalogue of 
spring and summer..styles should send iwe 
stamps to A. Burdette Smith, “ Smith’s Pat- 
tern Bazaar,” Box 5055, New York City. 


“How Forruxts are Maps my Wau 
SrReET.”—A new book sent free explaining 
how money is often ‘made in stock specula- 
tions by et hety from $10. to- $100 in 
** Pats” and “Calls.” L. W, pinares 
& Co., Bankers, 48 Broad Street, New York, 
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NOTICE TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 


Ir a subscriber wishes to stop his. paper 
at the end of the year for which he has paid, 
he should give us at least two weeks’ written 
notice of that fact, A shorter time will 
most always subject us to the loss of several 
copies of the paper. Letters are often de- 
layed in. the mails, and when received re- 
quire two or three days’ time to be posted 
and the condition of the subscriber’s account 
ascertained. Let every subscriber, there- 
fore, attend to this matter himself and in 
season. The practice of calling on the 
postmaster to stop the paper in nine cases 
out of ten subjects us to loss. He either 
forgets his duty entirely or delays attending 
to it until the receipt of the paper at his 
office afterward reminds him of his negli- 
gence. He then writes, too late and often in 
bad temper. Let every subscriber use @ one- 
cent postal card and give his orders himself 
in regard to the matter above stated, and 
be sure and do it in season. 

Those who renew their subscriptions 
should remit us the money promptly when 
due, as stated on the yellow ticket on each 
paper sent from our office. 








BUSINESS REVIVING. 





Tur INDEPENDENT has more advertising 
patronage than any other weekly journal in 
America, and has had for twenty years past, 
The great pressure this week is a sure indi- 
cation of the revival of trade. Business men 
know where to go to communicate with the 
public. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


Tue Union Square Hotel has, by able 
management, under Messrs. Dam & Sanborn, 
gained, and deservedly; a reputation second 
to none in New York. The fame of Mr. 
Savori, manager of the restaurant depart- 
ment, is spreading fast, and the best Euro- 
pean judges pronounce him equal to Ude 
& Soyer. 

As we hayetried the excellence of Messrs. 
Dam & Sanborn’s repasts, we advise all 
who wish toknow what a perfect breakfast, 
lunch, dinner, or supper is to try one of 
these meals, when they will acknowledge 
that the cuisine of the Union Square Hotel 
is not excelled by any establishment of the 
kind. in the world. The perfect order, 
decorum, elegance, and fastidious cleanli. 
ness have given to the restaurant depart. 
ment of Messrs. Dam & Sanborn’s, Hotel a 
reputation which cannot fail to make 
it par excellence the place for an epicure 
to feel the greatest satisfaction. In 
addition, we may add that the charges are 
most: reasonable. We trust our readers 
will test the truth of our commendation by 
giving the Union Square,Hotel a trial. 
But the excellence of the cuisine is only one 
of the claims which Messrs. Dam & Sanborn 
have upon thecommunity. They. have the 
finest rooms in’ New York, admirably ap- 
pointed. ‘They have, in fact, trained domes- 
tics. - The Union Square Hotel is also one 
of the most central spots in New York, 
being at an equal distance from all the lead- 
ing places of .public amusement and in 
the very heart of fashionable .shopping. 
The location is also one of the most eli- 
gible in the metropolis, not only for its 
healthfulness and pleasant position, but for 
its vivid prospect, as the habitués of the 
Union Square Hotel can from its windows 
see the completest panorama of American 
life ever presented. It isin this respect in- 
valuable for foreign visitors, who are thus 
introduced into the very heart of American 
life. 








L$ 
ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


_-», THEN send and haye sent Free the book 
‘* Eyery Man His Own Painter,” issued by 
the Ingersoll: Ready Mixed Paint Works, 
“56 South Street, New York. Their Paint 

is. unquestionably the best and cheapest 

preparation. of old English Lead and French 

1 Zine known to science. Its price is léss than 
cost ‘of ‘materials \ for‘ making’ ordinary 
Paint and endures tliree times as long. 





WEIGH FOR YOURSELF. 


Ir you buy or’ sell ‘by other’ people’s 
weight, the probability is that you are 
cheated out of the cost of aset of scales every 
year. Since the expiration of the patent® 
that made the scale business a monopoly 
prices have been very materially reduced. 
Send a postal card for free price-list. JONES 
ScALE, Binghamton, N. Y. 








SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


Don’t forget to send your. address : to 
Reeves & Simonson, 58 Cortlandt st., N. Y., 
for their Illustrated Catalogue of Seeds and 
Plants for 1874. Sent free to all applicants 
on receipt of postage stamp. 








PERRY DAVIS'S VEGETABLE 
PAIN-KILLER 
is an indispensible article in every house- 
hold. It has performed more cures and 
saved more valuable lives than any medi- 
cine in the market.— Vineyard Gazette. 





Very Beautifulare Brilliant White Teeth. 
Use TuHurston’s Ivory PrarL Toots 
PowDeER. 





Moruers.—MILK or Maanzsia is very 
valuable in infancy, as from its agreeable 
taste and milk-like smoothness children will 
take it when they cannot be induced to take 
anything else. 





Drs. Strone’s REMEDIAL Institute, Sara- 
toga Springs has Turkish, Russian, Sulphur, 
Hydropathic, and Electro-Thermal Baths, 
the Equalizer, Movement Cure and other 
facilities for the treatment of chronic dis- 
eases described in their circular. 





‘*OBSERVATIONS ON CATARRH.”—From a 
forthcoming work on Throat Diseases, by 
A. N. Wittuson, M.D., late Clinical Phy- 
sician in the University Medical College. 
Sent free. Address No. 187 East Seven- 
teenth street, N. Y. City. 


$50,000 WILL BE PAID FOR ANY REM- 

edy which will cure Chronic Rhe in 

the nil Orem be Back, and Chest, = — oi 

ing qulcker than than Ds Dr. wroblae' s i See ent, es- 
1 Sold by the 


gists. Depot, 1 "sare Pieces , ~4 York. 








MARRIED. 


—FIELD.—O: phurede, , March 5th, by “— 
Rav D Daniel Lindley, D.D., and Rev. Stephen 
feree Ww W. 


Mary Grace dat hier 
Field) io Daniel Allen finales: oe 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BOARDING AT DR. E. P. MILLER'S 


HOME OF fEALTH, fl 7 om and 41 West 26th St. 
This Home is pleasantly ited in an 
paxt of the city, near caer and 
sm. are 











conducted ict r 
gard to neatness, the table ghendenty supplied with 
wholesome food. ew “se charges mi Turkish 
ths are f in the Home. Patients and 
boarders: Feceived “ an time. 
Circulars sent on application. 


HOUSEKEEPERS 


Electro- Silicon 


\ ;UARANTEED to be the 
best article known hey 


POL- 
ISHING GOLD, SILV. 
PLATED WA mo” 








corr: REDING 


No. 9 79 Gola Street. 





“NOTHING BETTER.” Cutler Bros. Boston 
Dr. John Ware. ~ ebrated VEGETABLE 
PULMONARY BALSAM, for. Colds and Consumption. 


THE BECKWITH 


SEWING MACHINE CO, 


WANT GENERAL AND LOCAL 
AGENTS for the sale of their $20 
Portable Family Sewing Ma- 
chine. It sells for cash, is read. 
ily understood, and universally 
liked, Liberal discount to Agents 
and exclusive control of territory 
given. Send for Circulars. Ad: 
dress S62 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


HAIR DYE. 


W.A. BATCHELOR’S genuine Hair Dye, the only 
True and Perfect Dye. It never fails: Established 
37 years. Sold and properly applied at BATCHEL- 
OR’S Wig Factory, 16 Bond street, New York. For 
sale by all druggists. : 











BEAUTIFUL HAIR. 


Chevaliers. 


lis growth, stope tin falling cut a nce we the tal? 
8 ut at on e on! 
Vesetable’ stops ite falling out a Hecommended by 
physicians. 

Children often look Pale wry Sick from no 


other cause than having worms in the stomach. 
W'S VER 


MIFUGH ‘3 will destroy 
Wonca nae eeah.ooe 
ous Unite & BRO} u used in Bis Pix ti ops. 


Oe 
now Took, y Dreggite and’ Chemists lon 
deniers tn Sadicmen at TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A Box. 














A HAPPY WOMAN) 


Ir is an undeniable fact that no article ae ever 


pyr ppl are Dy Bi eal aa the ie EINE. 
Fo ti. 


d; and, e streets and numbers are given, 
here can be no possible doubt: Shout the matter. 
The following extraordi: cure ofa Cancer, which 
pronounced beyon' the reach of medicine 


the —_ 
are now dail — ng 
mc land, where i wae by all 
become tablished and is recogn 

raed of people to be the only reliable seer Biood 





signed for use. ee ae suffi- 
pap active to Socned a obstructions in all consti- 
has been car anal 


effects superior to any prep- 
aration by medical science of the present age. 


APPROVED STATEMENT. 


CHARLESTOWN, Mass., March 2th, 1869. 
Mr. H. R. STEVENS: 


Dear Sir :—In the year of 1860, while resi at Port- 
land. Me. ,I was afflicted with ‘one 


pert exte! 
until it was qaing may vols aaa. - suffered 
s, until my nose was nearly 
pone, and I found ite was Cepromenian & a fatal term- 
ion. a burnt out of house and home by the 
fire , treated 


@ disease was being su fale om bated by 
the [ot fori. Itook no yr medicine), I faith. 
fully continued its qe, and ie 4 six months the cancer 

was healed and my health fully restored. 
Iam bg wed if I had used VEGETINE in the early 
onee of the disease ~ would have perented its prog- 
samen years of great sufferi: I desire sim- 
ply th piy that: oth dnrg! be Denefited ae d attention called 


an it oO gudering 
bameaity only, I vf cheerfully add a my ves testimonial to 
entire success , and ugh I have host 
nearly all of my ‘nose iy my face is entirely healed and 
I enjoy good h red husband joins with me in 
approving this sta 
MRS. 0HW 2 —yr 39 Everett Street. 
Fully concurring in the above, JOHN PATTERSON. 
The above statement is from one whe, was 


a great 
sufferer for man’ y yeers attying many pi wplotatis and 
many remedies, a and not fin pos reli un was 
remedy—the VEGETINE. it not cone sively 


ster ho erga puceeaey Baas ne maa 


If you have, reference can be given my ane 4 te pene 
dred who have voluntarily given testimony of its 


cures. 
Vegetine is sold by all druggists. 


— oe 
SLIVER ris: 
THE BEST ADVICE 


that can be given to persons suffering from Dyspep- 
sia, Bilious Complaints, Colic, Constipation, Sick 
Headache, Fever and Ague, Nervous Debility, or of 
any disorder affecting the stomach, liver, or kidneys, 
is to tone, cleanse, and regulate them by 


DR. TUTT’S VEGETABLE PILLS. 


They act very mildly, yet they thoroughly restore 
thefunctional action of the digestive organs and the 
intestines and renovate the whole system. They 
produce neither nausea, griping, nor weakness and 
may be taken at any time without change of diet or 
occupation. 


A TIMELY WARNING. 

When you have Nausea, Headache, Yellow Cast of 
the Skin and Eyes, Loss of Appetite, Heartburn, Ver- 
tigo, Pain in the Back and Limbs, General Debility, 
take TUTT’S PILLS and ward off-a spell of —— 
They will do it. 

Price 25 cents a box. Sold by all druggists. 


DR. TUTT'S IMPROVED HAIR DYE 


possesses qualities that no other Dye does. Itisin 
general use among the fashionable hair-dressers in 
every large city in the United States. It is harmless, 
natural, and easily applied. Sold all around the world. 
Price $1. 


SESSIONS & KNOY’S. 


PATENT HARD STEEL PLOWS. 














AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZES AT THD NEW 
YORK STATE, NEW HAMPSHIRE STATH, 
VERMONT STATE, AND NEW ENGLAND 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 





Steel Plows )ssess man 


The | ten 
desirable = of hardness, meres lig) 
tre and durability combined, and emb 





zes and styles, adapted to every kind 
Ul jes. Perform bet work and pees through 
the soil more aay than other tag sO 
SWIVEL PLO B SDs AOL AND LE 
HAGUE, None 4 IMPROVED, Lada 


OTHER PLOW: 
Descriptive Circulars —_ Price Lists gent free on 
application. Made only by 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 
58 BEEKMAN 8T.,_ NEW YORK, and QUINCY 


Allen, Stephens 


ean] & Co. = 
. BANKERS, (Domestic). 
No. 25 Pine St.. New York, 
DO NO STOCK BUSINESS. 
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THE OLD RELIABLE 


HELMBOLD’S BUCHU, 


The Great Family Medicine 


for all diseases of the Kipneys and kindred 
organs. 


HELMBOLD'S BUGHU, 


for the cure of Dropsy, Diabetes, Gravel, an 
all obscure Geoidenn. ” ; d 


HELMBOLD’S BUGHU, 


for Premature Decay, Loss of Vigor, and all dic 
orders of the pene sieve rgans. 


HELMBOLD'S BUCHU. 


Look out for Counterfeits and Imitations. 


=|HELMBOLD’S BUGHU, 


the great Diuretic. 


HELMBOLD’S BUCHU. 


. None enuine unless stamped on each bottle 
sh fixtamoin, 


HELMBOLD’S BUCHU 


imparts brisk and energetic feelings. 


HELMBOLD'S BUCHU. 
JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 


8 and 9 College Place, 
SOLE AGENTS. 
Sold by all Druggists. 








ars eo | REFRIGERATOR, 
Tuas Mm with Water and Butter 
Cooler, is the best Meat, 
Fruit, and Ice Preserver 
in the world. Highest 
award American Insti- 
tute 1867, 1869—1871. 











Manufacturer, 
224 West 234 street, N. Y, 
Send for Book. 
Notice to- Investors. 
We offer for pale hard following 
130,000 ret nares ngs Nos ent, bond 
5,000 at ‘Goanany 0 cent. 0 years 
5000 WIN in Sait oa 33 a oat cation at find.) & per cent valpae 
OW & WILSON, 
me William st. 
INSURANCE. 
THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE. 6O., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


F. 8. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 


J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
W. H. C. BARTLETT, Actuary, 
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PRI ee: 


STATEMENT 


OF THE 


UNIVERSAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


JANUARY 1, 1874. 
Offices 100 and 102 Broadway. 
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RECEIPTS IN 1873. 


Sor PROMMG iss iics dace cacuaesss coco scsccanetdcts Gh co Gllebocas cepa thee 














Bor TNtereney CW. fo oes oi o< teas hs Socc we awee ta cee se dco cgaeh ccceccoe : CU Ee 
"HOU ROCAMDUES 6s oat ened inasindaedetitnoth sic Bice Uédedccccenccatbecddileaell $779,287 49 
DISBURSEMENTS IN 1873. 
Por Death, Clalse occ c'sic cides ded 0000's 403sec dT Upc deccccccsccccccccceQDOl Gee tO 
© Surrendered Policies.......ccccccceccsiccccccrcsccnceccescscesses 144,208 17 
% Reinsurance and Dividends............seccecscsseccecsecsscccsee 29,743 66 
“ Office Furniture and Commuted Anniities..............cesencee0 21,440 94 
CO PPARORAY osc og Use case di deRs Dede <MOORUTOVITS checsccccccsedaesce” aanOuee Om 
Expenses of Management.........ssececccecsereesecsrcccccesees 209,009 51 
Sec $644,518 27 
Increase in Net Assets in 1873.........cccccccceccccscvcsencceecseecees $134,719 22 
ASSETS—JANUARY 1, 1874. 
United States Bonds.....ccsessccccccccccccccccccccscccecssceccccssseQean, 500 90 
Brooklyn City Bonds... ....sceceeeessceeseeceenes focie scers sanicets nae iene oe 
State BORG: 55. isise ces ieee Mewbdlevenss codec secdes dedecdesiicccee! 21,800 00 
Cash on hand and-in Bank.........cceecseeccceccccsccccescecccecscess 111,407 84 
Deferred and Unpaid Premiums............secccesssceeesccreeecsscees 150,627 05 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (first liens). .........seecececescssceeces 229,991 51 
Loans On PolicieS........ccecsccccccccccccccecccsccscccececssecceesce BB9,207 90 
Loans amply secured .........scecceecseccesecsccccescestecesecsecces 42,648 99 
Accrued Interest and Reinsurance...........sseeeseeeecccsecveseseees 20,809 42 
Real Estate, Ledger Balances, Furniture, etc.........sssssseeseeeeeees 65,610 28 
$1,246,392 94 
LIABILITIES. 
Reinsurance Reserve (New York Department Valuation)..............$886,917 00 
Unpaid Death Claims..........cescceececccccscnsccsccccsssescesecess 20,000 00 
$912,917 00 


BURP «oo ccc cdeecdesedetecedcccs coccccs sviauce dense’ epics eee Oat 
—0-— 
Number of Policies issued during 1878..........cceececeececcceeceeeeece ees 0,900 
Amount of “ “ “ “ 
Amount of Policies in force Jan. 1, 1874, BOGE Sis cine vd vblde odbicheabseee coe’ 


$9,248,031 
18,822,687 


See Oe meee eee ress esse esse sees eeseeese 


—o— 


OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM WALHER, President. 
HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-President. JOHN H. BEWLEY, Secretary. 
GEORGE L. MONTAGUE, Actuary. EDW. W. LAMBERT, M.D., Med. Ex. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INS. C0. 


EF HARTFORD, CONN. 












Nev ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1873......00...0005- sbobcdbidisss cyraccegech RT ee re $33,679,661 69 
‘CEIVED IN 1873: 
For premiums........ eer 60 
For interest and rent. ‘2182 9,861,719 99 
Total....c00 s+++00 eS aT sel 


DISBURSED | IN 1873: 
for mains by death and matured endowments 


'0 POLICY-HOLDERS: 







returned to en... Racuuacceods 
aoe and surrendered policies... 


rere ee rerererey errr ererer ey eee 











Loans upon Real Estate, a lien.. $21,178,605 33 
.oans upon stocks and bonds 303,572 61 
Premium notes on poli 7,959,611 62 
Cost of Real Es 1,347,227 83 
Cost of United States Registered Bon 1,680,836 80 
Nost of State Bo: 613,900 00 
Cost of City 1,761,695 00 
st of Bank Stock 80,205 00 
st of Rai 26,000 00 
Cash in 4 at man 1,204,301 34 
h in 11,179 62 
Balance due row oe: secured,,., 59,667 05 
ADD: $36,266,802 20 
Interest Accrued and due..,......++++....+++ $1,198,731 92 
Market value of stocks and bonds over cos 263,820 97 
Net premiums in course of collection....... 9,970 28 
Net deferred quarterly and semi-annual ‘premiums. . Tie 80,898 70 
1,413,421 87 
Lian ae Dec. 31, 1873...... Mere Patek WSs Tdecbocedbeacvoodesessobdccdedstevishescgqedolecne $37,680,224 07 
Am quired to reinsure i outstanding policies net, assuming 4 per poner interest............ $32,468,734 00 
All other HADIILCS, cc. ccseecesasesuensscuseeesnee Baie. sd dace ele Mestcaxasceaseaet be 1,148,084 78 rk 
33,616,818 78 





JAMES GOODWIN 
JACOB L. GREENE, we, sect? ry. 


; More Mes LOR, Ass’t Secretary. 
DUNTAYE $ SHERRI SET™ Azomm 





eat, ea 
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ores en “ a) 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, AND MATTRESSES, 





‘e have now on hand the large hing 
we out ever offered by one house in the city and at a great reduaion is lean re, Hoeses through= 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Christie St., and 


130 and 132 Hester Street, N. Y. 
CONNECTED UNDER ONE ROOF. 


st stock of entirely new patterns an 


Steamboats, Hotels, Churches, Public Halls, and Private Houses furnished throughout at wholesale prices. 
The Floating; Palaces—the steamers of the People’s Line, on the Hudson River—were furnished by us. 


PRICES DEFY COMPETITION. 


Second and Third Avenue cars pass our stores. 


Entrance, 87 and 89 Bowery, New York. 





Also a large stock at our 
BRANCH STORE, 81 


FOURTH AVENUE, 


near A. T. Stewart & Co. 





TRAVEL. 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Trains leave New York, from foot of Desbrosses and 
eta streets, as follows: 





Cares Cc. A.M., 
a P.M. Fulyuen, Falco Oa 8:30 P. M. 


and the scum, via 
Air Line,”’at 8:40 A.M,, 3 and’9 Pp, 
For itimore and Washing- 
ton, via Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, at 7:30 P. M. 


daily. 
ress for Se or 8:40, 9:30 A. M., 12:30, 3, 4, 
mee , 8:90, 9. Ma, an aight Sunday, 8810130! 
For rent nton, at 7:20 A. M., 2, 3:10 and 6:10 P.M. Sunday, 


and second class 7 


For Newark at 6, 6:30, 7:20, 7: “8,9, 10,11 Mel. 
or wewar 20, «, p 


i 8:40, 4:10, 4:30, S90, & si, 6.0, 630, 7, 7:30, 
BT 11:30 P. M., 
LO ebieetepedenin 
Pi 3:10, 8:40, 4: 5 ‘ ei, 3 
i, 1 En sa undh day 5:30, ka 

Fo 6:30, 7 8,10.A. M.. BM.,1,2 

onan ‘e's 5:20, bal 66 20, Sah Bin te 10 = 
and 12 Rho: Sunday’ P.M. 

For W yam & ep, and ¥ and 10 A. M., 
2:30, 4:10, and iy 

For New 


7:20and8 A. M., 
5:20, 060, 700 Ps M and 1 might sunday. Bib and | ib 


P.M. 
For Kast Millstone, ° A. M., 12 noon, and 4:30 P. M: 
Lami and Flemington, 2:80 A. Man and3P.M. 





in 
~ 
one 
a 
es 
Ss 
Mo 


eco! wn, Bur 
:30.and 9:30 A. M., 12.30, 3, 3:10, 

For Freehold, 2: ‘A. Mo ‘and oF P.M. 

re Jamesburg, © emberton, and Camden, 6 A. M. and 


P.M. 
Trains arrive as follows: From Pittsb 
12:35 and 17:35 186 P.M daily 5 1:55 A. fetus , pt 


Monday. Fr Pee os one 

= s bis and iT FM 8 Hodes, 

6: Mand int Pm. From Ph * ts eo 

ci, P. M5 Sunday, 5:22, 6:06, & do. B80, "55 ‘A. M. 

and 10:27 P. M. 

Ticket Offices, 526, 435, and 944 meee aee, No.1 
Astor House, and foot of jbrosses and Courtlandt 
streets. Emigrant Ticket Office, No. 81 Battery Place. 

D. M. BOX». JR. 
poe ™ eral Pass, Agent. 
ox General Manager. 





paActFic MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN RATES, PASSAGE AND 
FREIGHT TO CALIFORNIA via PANAMA. 


The magnisess: fs eonenahine o of this Line will be dis- 
patched from aes N. R., New York, as under: 
“ACAPULCO,” Cai 00,” Capt. ‘B. VAN Sicr, ‘Saturday, Fe 
ru a . M. 
“ RY CHAUNCEY,” Capt. A. G. GRAY, Satur- 
oars ith. ph P.M. 
a nooLb ——, Saturday, March 28th, 
a 
‘And ‘every sisi tly Saturday thereafter; con- 
necting at Panama with all Steamers for Central 
American, Mexican Coast, and South i¢ Ports. 
ese Steamers will all call at Kingston, yummie. 
both on on their and h trips, arriving 
at that onan on Friday, the sixth day after aves 
and ay Suan urday P. .M. for Aspinwall. 
YY CHAUNCEY” has been thoroughly 
overhauled and Ss. under the inspection of the 
dof Underwriters,. and is in X. — ~ condition 
for the accommodation on of Passe been 
repainted and decorated throughent. and newly up- 
2 Stewart & 


dispatched 
nay requir whenever the necessities 





ra si 
on intermediate 


(Including Bitih. Meal, Et all Tomecies for the 


New Yorkto San Francisco_-$50, $100, or $110 Currency, 
cousding tc to location. 
New 3 ni Kingston—$25 or $50 Gold, according to 


aan JAPAN AND CHINA. 

The 8 id Steamers of this Line leave San Fran- 
cisco 1s' len ae — for Yokohama, Hong-Kong, 
and Sh: ad Phangnee, carving Is. 

Extra Steamers will be dispatched on the 16th on Ge 
month whenever sateen Fasiness of offers. 
of this Line leaving Hong-H: pola YOK os. Ist, ne next, 
will wel bene rv ht - Panama, Yokohama 
Francisco, out breaking bu! 
Time _— aanets and Through Bills of eet issued 


HS. Setesene uatensbiichahl: 
RUFUS HATCH, | 
Vice-Pr and M: ig Direct 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS 
ive the Mog? FO OWERFUL, the SOFTEST, CHBAP- 
T, and the B. r Light kooe for oGnurches, 
Storia, Show ea hence ete. New and on ys 
ure 
of PRISMA reaah noes CHANDELIERS for Parlors, 
on hand and made to order. 
A Liberal Discount to Charches and the Trad 
—_— TREET (one door ‘cast of 
Prog way), New York. IL. P. K, Inventor and 
ten 


: LR AND 
RES, corner 














oc en OEE acer 
Snow and d Chapel stree 





HENRY’S 


Carbolic Salve! 


THE MOST POWERFUL: HEALING 
AGENT EVER DISCOVERED. 

The wonderful celerity with which this combination 
of CARBOLIC ACID with OTHER SOOTHING AND CURA- 
TIVE EMOLIENTS 
HEALS THE MOST VIRULENT SORES 

AND ULCERS 
is something akin to the marvelous. 

It is with pride that the Proprietors call attention 
to the gratifying fact that 


Physicians give it the highest 


meed of praise 
and use it and prescribe it in their practice. 


t= POINTS TO BE BORNE IN MIND: 
CARBOLIC SALVE positively cures the worst sores. 
CARBOLIC SALVE instantly allays the pain of burns. 
CARBOLIC SALVE cures all cutaneous eruptions. 
CARBOLIC SALVE removes pimples and blotch 
CARBOLIC SALVE will cure cuts and bruises. 
CARBOLIC SALVE ranks at the head of all Salves, 
Ointments, or other Healing Compounds, and HAS 
ACHIEVED A GREATER REPUTATION AND HAS 
A LARGER SALE than any other similar preparation 
of contemporaneous invention. 
Sold everywhere. Price 25 cents. 
JOUN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 
PROPRIETORS, 
8 and 9 College Place, New York. 








jurerelief 


EE 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES.“Sewsiece 
lestown ass. 


THE MILD POWER 


|CURES. 


HUMPHREYS’S 


HOMCOPATSHIC SPECIFICS 


AVE angen FROM THE MOST AMPLE EX- 
perien: an entire success. Simple, Prompt, Effi- 
cient, and Reliable. They are the only medicines per- 
fectly adapted ar use—so simple that mistakes 

















fro 

They have received the hicnest o commendation from 

and w ways render — on, 

Nos, ' — 
1, P] 
2, 5 
3. 25 
4 
5. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9, 

10, 

18, 

14 it 

15, Rheumatism. 

16, Fever and A ze. Chill Fever. Agues 
17. Piles, blind or BBG. vies cv aeiandes 


ing 

18, phthalmy ot fore or Weak Eyes.. 
19, Catarrh, acute or chronic, influenza... e 
2. Whooping Cough, rictenne oO 





we 
= 
a 
or 
| 
° 


a PP! ng 
Ear Discharges, impaired hearing 





22, 
§ eneral ‘De enlarged glands, Swellings. 
Dn Sateral bilty, Pb micro Weakness....... 
ok, Sew Sickn 
zr Kida 
2. Se 
80. Urina 
a bir of, the Heart ralpitations ate. 1 
ase . s 4 
ae if peame, | St, Vitus's hey os sada 1 


Retiree on roat. 
oe hronic Utocuaa and Trapt ons. . 





Vials, 50 cents (except 28, 32, and 33)........... $1 
FAMILY CASES. ‘ 
Case (Morocco) with above 35 large vials and 
manual of 4 cAcdecaeseCasAneTasathTaaener $10 
Case (Morocco) of 20 large vials and Boot.. 6 
— remedies a sent “aa the case or 
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NERVOUS DEBILITY. 
A depressed: irri esting: ofmind ; a weak, 
nervous, exh: ; Ro energy or The 


m mn; wrcak. 
consequences o' ones al ovi 


cretions. 7 

PXTALS SERCIEIG Ne. Bs. Te 

Rie 1s Lf mental se, oO 1 pe 
and 

ie I sheet serious EOE rire of aged 
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Weekly Market Review. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K. THURBER & CO., 


172 and 175 Chambers, 294, 296, 298 Greenwich street, 
New York. 


GROCERS’ M ‘Ss’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—We mete dah a since our last the Rio market 
has been very active and buoyant, with an advance of 
1 cts. per lb. Mild Coffees were quiet for all grades 
in invoices, but prices ruled steady. 


FISH AND SALT.—Mackerel.—Market steady. All 
kinds of No. 2 are wanted, but are scarce at present. 
Dry Cod are quiet, but held firm at the quotations, 
Both Barre] and Box Herring are scarce and wanted. 
Dutch Herring are quiet. Salt.—Liverpool Fine is in 
fair demand and prices steady. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC FRUITS.—The market 
is very quiet. “ayer Raisins are less firm. Muscatels 
in fair dem*.-d. Currants are steady. Turkish 
Prunes areensicr. Sardines sell veryslowly. Domes- 
tic Fruits——Dried.—All kinds are in fair request. 
Blackberries scarce and strong. 


MOLASSES.—Without further arrivals of the New 
Crop Cuba, the market is very quiet for refining 
grades. We notice some arrivals of Mayaguez Molas- 
ses from Porto Rico, which was sold in small lots at 
from 60 to 65 cents. The market for New Orleans was 
quiet but steady at our quotations. 


RICE.—Carolina.—_The business continues on @ 
moderate scale, the demand being mainly confined to 
small parcels for home use. The stocks of East India 
Rice are reported to be considerably reduced in first 
hands. The market continues strong at old prices. 


SUGARS.—The market for refining grades of Raw 
Sugars is rather soft and prices easier. Refiners, in 
view of the low price of the refined product, still buy 
sparingly and only for the supply of their immediate 
wants. Refined has mot with a better demand and 
prices are higher on some kinds. 


SYRUPS.—There was a fair jobbing trade and 
prices generally unchanged. There was more in_ 
quiry for large lots in refiners’ hands. Full prices 
were offered and refused. Low grades are still scarce 
and wanted. Sugar House in fair request. Stocks 
light. 


SPICES.—Pepper is very firm at quotations. Cloves 
continue firm at the high figures to which they were 
driven by speculators. Clove Stems in good demand. 
Nutmegs continue in active request. Prices are 
tending upward. Cassia steady. 


TEAS.—There is scarce any improvement to notice. 
Holders generally find it rather difficult to make sales, 
except at some concession from asking price. 














GENERAL MARKET. 


BRBEADSTUFFS.—The market is dull but steady on 
Trade brands, with a moderate demand; while Ship~ 
ping are dull and heavier, with no sales of lines. 
Southern are easier. Receipts, 15,010 bbls. Sales 
8,000 bbis. Rye Flour.—The market is quiet and steady. 
Buckwheat Flour is almost out of the market, there 
being only a little retail demand for a few bags. The 
season is about closed. Corn Meal has met with bet- 
ter export demand, but at lower figures. Wheat broke 
badly sirice our last, but slightly recovered at the 
‘close. Corn is dull and prices lower. Oats have ruled 
pretty firm, but not active. Rye is dull and declining. 
Malt is in better demand and prices fully sustained. 


BUILDING MATERIALS.—Oement unchanged 
Lwmber.—The market still rules quiet. Bricksin mod: 
erate supply and pricesfirm. Nails dull. Lime isin- 
active, but firm at$l per bbl. Glass.—The demand for 
French is quite active and prices very firm. 


COTTON.—The market for Cotton on the spot has 
‘been dull, but prices are without change. The sales 
comprise 4,300 bales (including 880 to arrive), of which 
‘2,557 were taken for export, 1,265 for spinning, and 478 
on speculation. There has been a fair demand for fu- 
ture delivery, but at a decline since our last of three- 
sixteenths of acent. The sales aggregate 64,550 bales, 
ut 15@16 29-32 cents—basis Low Middling—15@15 5-32 cts. 
for March, 15 7-16@15% cts. for April, 15%@16% cts. for 
May, 16{%@16 17-32 cts. for June, and 16 17-32@16 29-32 
cts. for July. We quote: 

NEW YORK CLASSIFICATION. 





Ordinary, per. » 


Good Ordinary... 1 13% 

strict Quod Ordinary. WW fhis Wiss 
Low Miduling bs 1b 

( m% «6K 








HIDES AND LEATHER.—There is a fair demand 
from the trade, the market closing firm with an up- 
ward tendency. Hemlock Sole continues in moder- 
ate demand, but prices are firm, 

HOPs.—The market remains very quiet at un- 
changed prices. 


LIVE STOCK.—Cattle are in good demand, with 4 
fair call. Calves.—The market was not so firm, and 
prices fell off about \ acent per pound, closing at 
6@10% cents for poorest to best. Sheep.—The mar- 
ket has been dull and depressed for the last few days, 
with a daily accumulation of stock in pens and a 
steady falling off in prices. 


METALS.—Copper.—The market for Ingot rules 
very quiet. Lead.—Foreign Pig remains dull ; Domes- 
tic inactive. Spelter is without movement and the 
price for Foreign is entirely nominal. Zinc steady 
and quiet. 


MISCELLANEOUS. — Candles. — Adamantine are 
steady and quiet. Coal.—All kinds continue dull, but 
prices unchanged. Drugs.—With but few exceptions 
there has been less inquiry for goods; but asa gen- 
eral thing values are maintained, Dyes.—The various 
kinds are in good demand. Stocks are light. Guano 
is in brisk demand. Gunny Bags geass very quiet, 
Gunny Cloth.—India is negl stic.—There 
is but little inquiry at this season Py the year. Hard- 
ware is in moderate request. Hay.—The receipts of 
all kinds are liberal; demand light. Hemp.—Man- 
illa is in large suppl y, but without movement, a large 
portion here being of undesirable quality. India 
Rubber.—Market dull. Indigo.—There is less demand. 
though prices are without change. Rags are in good 
demand. Stearine.—Market firm. 


OILS AND NAVAL STORES.—Linseed is in good 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


demand at quotations. Crude Spermisfirm. Crude 
‘Whale is quiet. Prime Winter Lard tends downward 
Spirits Turpentine is dull and prices are lower. 
PROVISIONS.—The market for Hog products ha, 
been alternately firm and weak. Beef has been in 
good demand for export. 
WOOL.—The demand has been light. Market dull. 





WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—We have had a quiet market this week. 
The demand has been sufficient to keep prices steady. 
mere 13,086 packages. We quote: 


State, single dates dairies, very oae.. eco 
Bite, gti Galion. 1°06 good 


tJ - Beosees 
Welch tubs, 
Bate Wala be 2 . 
icy is an 
oterere Co. _on ery... 


g00 eee 
pack to good.. 


] Pennayivani sto) 
Mi 








cutihet ities demand has been fair; apparently 
less active this week than last. Exporters have 
bought with moderation, taking generally medium 
and lower grades, but occasionally reaching for a few 
boxes of fine. Receipts 13,802 packages. We quote: 


















| aed cee. Degen ml Seece ~sinotene cone GME 
ZOO prime.. ere 
State Pactory, fa to good... ealees 
Sint Fase Bib get Si ‘Basie 
. me. 
State Farm Dairy, fiir to good retest 
State Farm Dairy, QL 
State, Skimmed............ccseesees @13% 
Obio Factory, good to prime, fat...2.277777777 "see 
EGGS.—There has been a continued weak and de- 
clining tend - Receipts, 9,571 packages. We 
quote: 
coeey. WR rcoscvcccdcccccesese siviesdeeiente 
tate iD ph oe a wien erescececcee oh 
8 ° ovese ee Ds 
20 @2 
15 @16 
B @1 
1” @4 


GREEN FRUITS.—The Apple trade is moderate 
and prices steady. Cranberries are in fairdemand. 
Peanuts are selling better and are at least 10 cents 
higher. Hickory Nutsare — manent We quote: 







































































Apples, Russets, Roxb 
Apples, selected varieties, 50 
Hes Sape Goat f, pee bbl 14 60 
es, Cape Cod, nn omy per bbl. 13 50 
ies, Jersey, rT box 50@ 475 
ranberries, Jersey, g 25@ 4 50 
, Jersey, 00@ 4 00 
ickory. Nuts, s shell . W@ 1 2 
eanuts, North pel ban, por bt bush :. 2 00@ 2 70 
Peanuts, Virginia, prime........... - 2 80@ 2 90 
Peanuts, Virginia, good............ . 280 
Peanuts, Vi: nia, ae, For BOS. ‘Be 
Peanuts, Tennessee, per 19 
GREEN VRORPARLES—Cohagss sell well when 
they are of good size, but small ones are difficult to 

sell. We quote: 

Onions, red, per bbl ecece ceccccccccces secsecee £50@ 500 
yello W, per bbl.. ---- 500@ 550 
tT A 2a? sapbbhibiptees 450@ 550 
Gerlic, per 100 strings......:.... 70@ 80 
Turnips, Russia, new, per bbl - we 7 
Desees, wie Pet, r 100..... es tet] 
Kale . Southern, per bbl lta ‘ 1. 125@ 150 
Lettuce, hot-house, 100 heads.......... 8 00@ 12 00 
ttuce, Fo. ewecsee coveeee 6O@ 80 


DRIED FRUITS.—Dried Apples are quiet. Peeled 
Peaches are steady. Unpeeled are very firm. Black- 
berries are scarce. Cherries are steady. Plums are 
quiet. We quote: 

Apples, State, 1878, Sliced..... 


S Copa 

Blackberries, prime........... =a 

Cherries, State, 1873, ° 
Plums. wouter by 

w e 

* Southern, ee a: 
Raspberries, 1873, "SD. 


POULTRY AND GAME.—Poultry.—Dressed has 
been in lighter receipt and fresh has ruled higher. 
Chickens and small Turkeys are in good demand. 
Prime Ducks are scarce and wanted. Geese sell fair- 
ly. Live Poultry in fair demand. Game.—There 
seems to be a good inquiry for all kinds of Game in 
good condition. We quote: 

DRESSED POULTRY. 


Chickens, Jersey and Bucks Co., prime.... 16 
Chickens, Jersey and Bucks Co., fair to 

















becthgs cpeeesuchese ghee 16 
jickens, State. prime, # B 15 16 
Chickens, Western, good to prime. 4 15 
Chickens, ir to good 10 Rn 
urkeys, p --- 16 18 
urkeys, Jersey, ty to good 4 16 
urkeys, » Prim: Bh 16 
urkeys, Western, poodh to prime. # 3 
ae 
Ducks, Jersey, prime [1 @ 2 
Ducks, Weste! on 18 











i 
au 


Reese; Western, good to pris. 
se. es! e 
Geese, Western, fair to eo 





LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls and Chickens, Jersey, ® ®.......... 
Fowls and Chickens, Western. BB: 
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, Jerse’ 
Geese, Western, p per pair. 
BEANS.—Medium Beans are sieety and easy, being 
in rather light demand. Marrow in good deman 
export. We quote: 
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lpensie/staihnaaias Peas are quiet. Green 
good request and steady. Southern Black 
lower. We quote: 


an, free, in bbis...... 
n, new, fair. > *°.: 
Sor Beenie: poate 


5B ssxss 


i 


We quote: 
White Clover, in bo: +20 
Bnckwhoet na Pores 15 @B 

BROOM CORN.—The market is quiet; prices are 
eet agape We quote: 


Hurl, Green, # D............... ecccccccsoocovess $ on 
Green, short ar ana Medium, @ — pate 
Red ped, # H 


POTATOES.—Round Potatoes are rather less ac- 
tive this week than last. Rose are more plenty 
and easier. Prime Sweet Potatoes are firmer. We 
quote: 


8 








Rose, State in gh ping order. Racer: .83 50@83 75 
"in bulk. per 8 00@ 3 50 

a orsey an a L.L., ‘in Maik per bbl..... 2 25@ 2 75 
Peachblow, shipp' er 3 ee 325 
es ae 

Prince Albe to chipping It 3 00@ 3 2 
z " bulk. . 800@3 

ite, ‘* .- 2 0@ 2 75 

Chili rag in shipping « eo. ° 2 %@ 2 50 
Sweet, s Yellow, D Delaware ; per bb H Oo : oe 
vi 4 00@ 5 50 





EET are plenty, very dull, but unchanged: 
Pearls are scarce but quiet. We quote: 


PON EE BORNE ono innsks ss dasaes cahdvcessnasoeese - §xo— 
Pearls, first soris......... cexgoveststesedceec Oa 
iiss inn 


PRICES CURRENT. 


Groceries and — 
RAW ~~ Duvr /F0Ss 
piieatice. ¢ 


Db. |Ph Mess, ety 1725 al? 75 
—_ — 84a— aoe Duchese-Gou: nty 
|. Heavy Jices...17 0 00 01775 
_ = $xa—10Ki Heavy aeeae wee 









|_ ern. new, "0 00 al7 50 

iThin Mess Wes 
be ee _ern, new....... rtd al6 75 
owaered..... 10% e Mess..... al5 50 


ae ! qCunnd, City - nz “als 
own... _— < SHOULDERS _8: 

Cut ee vared, City.. = axe a 
MOLASSES—Dure, 7) rm..8a 
zg a itis eae —70 Pra a \BACON-~SuOKED, 

Porto Ricc. N.—48 a—70 |Breakfast. eee 
English Is.,N.—37 a—47 {Long Clear, 
Muscovado....—33 a—40 ‘Short 
SYRUPS. 
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rland 
{LARD. 
pent be Ref......10 ung 
owe’ sovecceee O48 
Plain 
# bbi........1150 a1250 
pouns Syen.-S allW 88...1300 a 
H ie: —28 a % (Packet Reef..1700 a7 50 
1 perk allw ton M’k’t.£2 50 
¢ a12%5 eng f > 
Solon a eoeked Tongues 
i fee. {Dry Cod, ® indie 2% 9450 
Br ls a 
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+H. K. THURBER & C0., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


173 and 175 Chambers St., 294, 296, and 
298 Greenwich St., New York. 


Our sales of Butter sy al other, Produce made 
Gérect to Retatt Grocers ( to Jobers o or Shippers). 


possess i focttieee for gettin; 
fut market value for all goods consign use z 
Commission vn Butter, i.egs, Poultry, etc, 1s 5 per @, 
Flour, Grain, etc., 2% per cent. 
Mark’ ing-piates furnished on application. 


GREAT REDUCTION. 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 
Increased Facilities to Club Organizers, 
Send for New Price-list. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
(P,-0.Box 5643) $1 and 83 VESEY ST., New York, 
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Commercial, 


BITTER WITH THE SWEET. 





Tue INDEPENDENT means to keep its 
readers thoroughly posted on all financial 
and business matters. "When the times are 
good, we say so plainly ; and when they are 
bad, we say so just as plainly. There is no 
use in covering up or concealing the facts. 
It is far better to recognize them, accept 
them ,and act upon them—without undue 
boasting in the one case, or needless whin- 
ing in the other. During the war—the 
most troublesome and disastrous event 
which ever happened to the country—the 
people prospered in business as never be- 
fore. Money was abundant, trade was good, 
and everybody prospered. Here is what 
Tue INDEPENDENT said in these columns in 
July, 1863: 


“ Never since the Pilgrims landed on these 
shores was there such universal prosperity, 
in the loyal states, as atthe present mo- 
ment. Merchants have made more money 
during the past two years than ever before 
in twice that spaceof time. Mechanics are 
and have been crowded with work, at high 
wages. Farmers and laboring men are in- 
vesting large sums of money in Government 
and other stocks, or are piling it up in 
savings-banks. Manufacturers, as a whole, 
are making semi-annual fortunes. Specula- 
tors are more numerous than our soldiers on 
the battle-field. Almost every other busi- 
ness man is dabbling more or less in stocks, 
or is in Some way connected with a Govern- 
ment contract; and as for Wall Street, 
never was there such a financial millennium 
as since the present rebellion. Millionaires 
can now be counted there by dozens. 
Princes are on every block, and ‘ bankers’ 
ave ‘asthick as blackberries.’ Whoat the 
North would ever think of war, if he had 
not a friend in the army or did not read the 
newspapers? So much on the subject of 
making money. Now what can be said 
about spending it? Go into Broadway — 
not to ‘Websters Unabridged’ — and 
we will show you what is meant 
by the word eztravagance. Ask Stewart 
about the demand for camel’s-hair shawls, 
and he will say, “ Monstrous.” Ask Tiffany 
what kind of diamonds and pearls are called 
for. He will answer, ‘The prodigious ;’ 
‘as near hen’s egg size as possible ;’ ‘ price 
no object.’ What kind of carpetings are 
now wanted? None but ‘Extra.’ Brus- 
sels and velvets are now used from base- 
ment to garret. Ingrains and three-plys 
don’t doatall. Call a momentat a carriage 
depository. In reply to your first question 
you will be told, ‘ Never such a demand 
before, sir.” And as forhorses, the medium- 
priced five-hundred dollar kind are all out 
of market. A good pair of ‘fast ones,’ 
‘all right, will go for a thousand dollars 
quicker than a basket of strawberries will 
sell for f-o-u-r cents. Thosea ‘little extra’ 
will bring fifteen hundred ortwo thousand, 
while the ‘superb’ 2-40 sort will bring 
‘anv price’ among the ‘ high numbers.’ 

“We have thus givena few samples of the 
evidences of abounding prosperity. Now 
what shall be said in view of such facts? 
Shall we not first give thanks, take courage 
in the performance of present duty, and go 
firmly forward? While wealth is coming 
in upon us like a flood, let us use it for God 
and for liberty. We have now the means 
to do what is required of us. Never could 
that besaid before. A hundred million dol- 
lars can now be had, as Secretary Chase 
will tell you, easier and with less disturb- 
ance than ten could have been at the begin- 
ning of the war. Oh! fora fresh morning 
breeze of soul inspiration, broad, deep, and 
universal, to sweep over the nation and unite 
and quicken the people in the work before 
us—of suppressing this wicked rebellion. 
God of justice, truth, righteousness, and 
freedom; God of our forefathers; God of 
humanity, help us! Oh! for one blow from 
the Almighty arm to scatter the darkness of 
war and bring light, joy, and peace to every 
heart! 


We spoke then the truth in regard to our 
prosperity, and we speak now the truth 
when we say — notwithstanding the appar- 
ent local ease in money—that business of 
all kinds is dull, exceedingly dull through- 
dut the entire nation. Our merchants feel 
blue, our bankers are very cautious, our 
manufacturers move slowly, our importers 
are making nothing. 

We are now taking bitter medicine—per- 
haps to cure us from our mistakes, our ex- 
travagances, our pride, and our fast living. 
If it was right in 1863 to utter the prayer in 
the closing paragraph above quoted, asking 
for peace and daylight in the time of war, it 
is right now to ask Divine help and succor 
for those who are suffering the consequences 
of the great financial hurricane which has 
Bwept over all the land and left tens of 
thousands sad and penniless, 
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THE early part of the week was compar- 
atively inactive and the amount of business 
done was disappointing to the jobbers ; but 
toward the middle and at the close there 
was more spirit shown and a very encour- 
aging business was done both by the agents 
and the jobbers. Congress still delays ac- 
tion on the subject of the finances ; but it 
is now too late for country buyers to delay 
their purchases, and the hazard must be run 
of some unfavorable action in relation to 
the currency. We do not think there is 
much danger from that cause. The Treas- 
ury Department lacks the ability, if it had 
the inclination, to recall the $26,000,000 of 
retired legal-tenders which the Secretary 
has been compelled to reissue ; and he has 
been forced to resort to the sale of $3,000,- 
000 of gold during this month to enable 
him to meet the demands upon the Treas- 
ury without further entrenchments upon 
what he considers his reserve, and this re- 
serve is now reduced to $18,000,000. The 
business of the week has been large in the 
aggregate, though less than had been antic- 
ipated, because buyers are very cautious in 
their selections and are careful not to load 
themselves up with stock which might be 
left on their hands. It is safer to do so, as 
it is easy to duplicate their orders. Prices 
in domestic cotton goods have been steadily 
maintained ; but in woolens considerable 
excitement has been occasioned by a com- 
mission house making a reduction of near 
25 per cent. on a large line of fancy cassi- 
meres, which stimulated purchases. 

In unbleached sheetings and shirtings the 
demand from first hands has improved to a 
certain extent, with increased sales of some 
leading makes. But both heavy and light 
weights remain unchanged in price, and 
they will probably continue so unless a large 
order should induce a slight concession of 
prices. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are in 
rather better demand, with large sales in a 
few popular medium qualities at the late 
revision of prices. Quotations are nomin- 
ony steady, but the market is not exactly 

rm. 


Printing cloths are in rather better de- 
mand, but prices are lower. Sales have 
been effected of extra quality 64 square at 
53 to 5§ cents, 30 days. At the close of the 


rook prices were about 4 cent better and 
rm. 


There is a more active demand for prints, 
with increased sales of the more tasteful 
and popular styles of standard qualities. 
Shirting patterns of good styles are in good 
demand. 

Ginghams are in more favor, with an in- 
creasing demand for the desirable styles of 


the better qualities. Prices are well main- 
tained. 


Printed lawns and percales are coming 
into better demand as the season advances, 
but it is yet early for large sales of these 
goods. The agents are well supplied with 
attractive styles and prices are well main- 
tained. 

Cotton yarns are in better demand, with 
considerable sales at the quotations. 

Cotton duck is selling more freely, but 
the demand is not yet very active and the 
sales are in small lots at steady prices. 

Corset jeans are selling moderately well 
in small quantities, with firm prices for the 
leading qualities. “ 

Cambrics are held at steady prices, with a 
fair demand for the best makes of black 
and assorted qualities. 

Rolled jaconets are not in so active de- 
mand as usual at this stage of the spring 
business, and prices are consequently lower 
by half a cent a yard on the leading makes. 
But the reduction does not seem to have 
had the effect of stimulating purchases. 

Silesias are in better demand from the 
clothing manufacturers, as well as from the 
jobbers, and the sales from first hands have 
considerably increased. 

Apron checks are in rather better de- 
mand, although the sales from first hands’ 
have been on a small scale compared with 
the usual spring business. Prices are 
steady. 3 

Stripes are coming into more active de- 
mand, but the sales at present are in small 
lots, Prices are firm and well maintained. 

Ticks are in steady demand, but for small - 
amounts, and prices continue steady .and.| 
unchanged. 


Denims of standard qualities are in steady ! 
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demand, but without special activity. 
Prices unchanged. 

Cottonades are rather dull for the season, 
owing, no doubt, to the large sales made at 
an earlier stage than is usual ; but prices 


remain un 

Worsted dress goods of the best. makes 
are in very fair demand, with encouraging 
sales of plain and fancy colors. Prices are 
steady and unchanged. 

Spring shawls are in demand, and, 
as the offerings of the different makers are 
remarkably attractive and the styles varied, 
sales are effected to a considerable extent at 
satisfactory prices. 

Cloths and overcoatings are hardly as 
active as usual at this season, but some of 
the favorite makes are in good demand. 
For some of the cotton-warp cloths a reduc- 
tion of five cents a yard has been effected 
on all the different es. Overcoatings 
are comparatively neglected. 

Fancy cassimeres are in good demand for 
the more desirable styles of the best quali- 
ties, and prices are steady, except in the in- 
stance to which we have already referred, 
where a marking down of about 25 per 
cent, was made to induce sales. 

Satinets are dull and sales very slow. 
Prices remain unchan 

Carpets are in steady demand for the best 
makes of Brussels and Ingrain at firm quot- 
ations. 

Flannels are selling steadily, but only in 
single bales, to keep up assortments. Prices 
are steadily maintained. 

Forei goods of most descriptions 
are in better demand, with considerably in- 
creased sales, particularly of the new styles 
of dress goods and of linens for men’s wear. 
White _— and embroideries are in good 
demand, and silks are selling more freely ; 
but prices are low and the temptations are 


enone. Plain and blacks are in best de- 
mand. There is but little doing in colored 
silks. Ribbons and millinery articles gen- 


erally are pressed for sale by the importers, 
and the market for these is apparently rath- 
er overstocked, except for a few styles 
specially adapted to the city trade. 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 
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CARPETS. 


Body Brussels, 
Three-Ply, 
=¢ Ingrains. 


GEO.C. RICHARDSON & C0, 


AGENTS. 


New York: 115 & 117 Worth St 
Boston: 93 Chauncey Street. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


Broadway, Cor. Nineteenth St. 


LADIES’ FURNISHING 


DEPARTMENT. 
LACE AND EMBROIDERED 


FRENCH UNDERWEAR, 
in Percale and Linen—viz. : 
Chemises, Drawers, Night Dresses, 
CAMISOLES, 
Walking Skirts, Corset Covers, Ete. 
WEDDING AND INFANTS’ OUTFITS a specialty. 


PARIS NOVELTIES. 


“ MEXICAINES,” CANVAS BATISTES. 

ALGERINES, WOOL SICILIENS, and BASKET 
CLOTHS, in plain colors. 

PLAIN and TWILLED CHALLIES, to match, for 
Suits. 

FANCY DESIGNS in CAMELS’-HAIR CLOTHS, 

PLAIN, TWILLED, and Basket Pattern DEBAGES, 
in the latest Colorings, for TRAVELING SUITS. 

PLAIN and FANCY GRENADINES and CHAM- 

BRAIS. 

GRENADINE BAREGES, JACONETS, and ORGAN- 
DIES. 

EMBROIDERED “ ECRU CAMBRICS,” in FLOUNC.- 
INGS, EDGINGS, and INSERTINGS, the latest 
novelty for trimming BATISTE and CAMBRIC 
SUITS. 

PRINTED LINEN LAWNS, PERCALES, FOULARD 
and SHIRTING CAMBRICS, etc., etc. 


SPRING IMPORTATION 
SHAWLS. 


Now open, 8 Superb Assortment of 
PLAIN, PLAID,. AND STRIPED REVERSIBLE 
CASHMERE SHAWLS. - 


as" ey WDAMIAn, AND OTTOMAN 
1 THE LATEST NOVELTY, 

é . . ” 
White Shetland Mohair Shawls. 

OU AR oe CAMELS’-HAIR, FILLED 


FREN CAMELS’-HAIR STRIPED, ARB, 
AND LONG SHAWLS. 80. 





PALE END SQUARE AND LONG PAISLEY, all 


lors, 
SQUARE AND LONG BROCHE. 
Together with an endless ew of every description 
0} 


WOOL SHAWLS. 


ATR TS. 








J, W Johnston, 
260. GRAND STREET : 
Also Hostery_ and Men’s Fornishing Goods. Six 
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Financial. 


AMONG THE BANKERS. 


Messrs. Fisk & Hatcn appear to be do- 
ing an excellent business. No one would 
dream by the appearance of things that this 
great banking firm had ever seen or heard 
of a panic. Everything moves along as 
usual. At their gold counter may be seen 
numerous buyers and sellers, who always 
have..prompt. and courteous attention. 
The owner of a five-dollargold piece or the 
messenger with his bag on his shoulder 
is dealt with on the same terms.. The 
timid young man who seeks a double eagle 
for his marriage fee, and perhaps twenty 
more of the same sort to pay the passage of 
himself and bride to Europe, is promptly 
supplied, and goes proudly away, withouta 
blush or even the disturbance of a single 
nerve. The up-town merchant comes for a 
few thousands to take to Uncle Sam for du- 
ties on those magnificent silks and splendid 
camel’s-hair shawls just imported for the 
‘*spring opening.” All these and numer- 
ous other buyers and sellers make an im- 
mense business in the aggregate, daily, and 
Fisk & Hatch are giad to have their share 
of it, at a very small commission on all 
transactions. 

But their counter business in gold is but a 
fractional part of the transactions of this 
firm. Their purchases and sales at the Gold 
Board figure up sometimes into millions 
weekly. Itis there that they buy and sell 
in untold amounts to fill the orders of their 
numerous correspondents in every section 
of the country, and also those by cable from 
Europe. 

But the gold transactions of Fisk & 
Hatch, large as they are, are very small in 
comparison with those in Government se- 
curities (a specialty), stocks, and bonds. 
Buyers and sellers of gold, stocks, and 
bonds throng this banking house from ten 
to three o’clock, and all know that they 
have come to ‘‘ headquarters,” and will be 
fairly, honorably, and promptly dealt with. 
A buyer seeking a hundred thousand Five- 
twenties can have his order executed in 
five minutes, and take them along with him 
in his ‘‘inner coat pocket.” A seller, with 
an equal amount, can instantly make a sale, 
receive a check in payment and ‘“‘be off 
about his business.” 

The deposits of money with Fisk & Hatch 
are always large. Numerous banks, bank- 
ers, and private individuals from every sec- 
tion of the country keep their accounts with 
them. This department of their business is 
immense, and we believe is destined to be 
largely increased. 

The friends of Fisk & Hatch never were 
more numerous than at present, and 
nothing that has ever happened in the 
past has shaken their confidence in 
them. This firm has learned many 
valuable lessons by experience—the best 
teacher; and, with a growing conservative 
purpose, they now seem destined to attain 
and to hold the very highest position among 
the great bankers of the world. 





MONTREAL AND BOSTON. 


Any one who has carefully studied the 
growth of the West cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with the profitable traffic which 
must ever crowd the great Trunk Lines 
to the seaboard. In 1829 the commission. 
ers on the survey of a route from Boston to 
Albany predicted the net income of such a 
road would reach $60,000 per annum, that 
it would yearly transport 23,000 passengers 
and 80,000 tons of freight. 

In 1878 the net income of this road was 
nearly $2,500,000, over 5,700,000 passen- 
gers were carried, and its freight was near- 
ly 3,000,000 tons. 

The next forty years willsee a still more 
rapid growthin this enormous traffic be- 
tween the East and West. 

Boston appreciates this, if our own city 
does not; and, seeing that wheat and corn 
will be delivered at Montreal at an early day 
at $3.50 per ton (against $6.42 in New York),. 
she is making such railway connections 
with the Dominion as will insure the rapid 
growth of her export trade. 

The new Montreal Atlantic Line—com- 
posed of the Eastern, the Portland and Og- 
densburg, and Montreal, Chambly, and 
Sorel—will be the shortest route from the 
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Lakes to the Atlantic and cannot fail to be 
one of the most profitable railway lines in 
the country. 

The Vermont Division of the Portland 
and Ogdensburg Railroad, which consti- 
stutes the central link-in this new consoli- 
dated line, is rapidly approaching comple- 
tion; and, now that its bonds have a traffic 
guaranty of one of the most influential 
New England roads—the Eastern, of Massa- 
chusetts—they offer to investors one of the 
safest and most profitable securities in the 
market. 





MONEY MARKET. 


For nearly a month money has been so 
abundant that borrowers have had no 
difficulty in obtaining all they wanted on 
ordinary stock collaterals at 3 to 4 per cent. 
During the past week the rate on call loans 
has been as low as2 to 8 per cent., and at 
the lower rate it was freely offered on three 
days in Wall Street. This clearly enough 
proves, not that there is a superabund- 
ance of money in the country; but that the 
general stagnation of business has caused 
such an accumulation of currency here that 
it cannot be all absorbed in legitimate busi- 
ness operations. The reissue of the $26,000,- 
000 of legal-tenders would not produce this 
effect if there were any reliance to 
be placed upon their remaining out; but as 
long as there is any uncertainty on that 
head no prudent merchant will venture to 
enter upon speculations which may bring 
him to bankruptcy whenever a contraction 
of the currency shall take place. Congress 
has done absolutely nothing in relation to 
the finances during the week, and it is still 
uncertain when anything is likely to be 
done.. But the Secretary has shown his 
hand by resuming his gold sales the past 
week, the object being to get money enough 
to meet the demands on the Treasury with- 
out drawing any further upon his so-called 
reserve, which now amounts to but 
$18,000,000. - He proposes to sell $3,000,000, 
and he sold on Thursday last $1,000, 000, al 
an average of 1114. Since the sale was 
made the price too has been lower, and, 
after declining to 111%, it closed on Satur- 
day at 111§.. This gold comes out of the 
Treasury, and, being paid for in bank cur- 
rency, it goes at once into the banks, where 
it serves as a reserve, and the money ‘market 
is, therefore, more inflated by the process 
than if the Department had issued the 
greenbacks direct. The Treasury is so 
much the poorer and the debt is so much 
the larger, and all the trouble and expense 
of the gold sales are incurred in addition. 
It would in every respect be better for the 
interests of the business community 
and the credit of the Treasury Depart- 
ment if the reserve had been drawn 
upon. But Secretary Richardson seems to 
prefer a roundabout way of conducting af- 
fairs, instead of a plain and straightforward 
way, which every one can comprehend. The 
effect of the gold sale on Wall Street was 
disturbing, although it was intrinsically of 
so little importance, for the reason that the 
condition of things was so quiet that any un- 
expected movement created a feeling of 
alarm. The “ bear” cliques were encouraged 
to sell the market “‘short,” and, having done 
so to a considerable extent, they went to work 
to raid the market,so as to reduce prices 
and give themselves an opportunity to buy 
back at a profit. They were tolerably suc- 
cessful in doing this, and on Friday they 
created a little scare by circulating reports 
that Senator Sumner was going to intro- 
duce a bill for funding the whole of the 
$44,000,000 of legal-tenders. Improbable as 
this story was and impossible as it would 
be to obtain the passage of such a measure 
in either branch of Congress, there were 
some timid holders of ‘‘long” stocks who 
were frightened by it into selling the stocks 
they held, and the price on Saturday was 
forced down from 2 to 8 percent. At the 
lowest points the “bears” began buying, 
and prices very rapidly ran up again. 
Western Union Telegraph, after falling to 
783, jumped up again to 74, and Lake 
Shore, Union Pacific, Toledo and Wabash, 
New York Central, Panama, Pacific Mail 
and other active speculative stocks partic- 
ipated in the movement and see-sawed in 
the same manner. 

This will be sufficient to satisfy spec- 
ulators that whenever prices drop off 2 to 3 
per cent. suddenly stocks are a very good 
purchase for a return movement. There 
has been an advertised sale of $1,000,000 of 
Lake Shore new bonds, redeemable in 1903, 
‘for the benefit of whom they. may con- 
cern,” which has caused some anxiety, as 
the sale is supposed to be for the benefit of 
the Company, which has not been able to 
dispose of its bonds through the agents of 
the Company at 95. The New York Cen- 
tral has been much more successful, and has 
sold its bonds, redeemable in 1902, which 
pay the same rate of interest as the Lake 
Shore bonds, at 100 to 105, and they are 
now in demand at 106 to107. As Commodore 
Vanderbilt is president of these great com- 
panies and they are under the same man- 








agement, a difference of 10 per cent. in the 

market value of the bonds shows how much 

= confidence capitalists have in New 
ork Central than in Lake Shore. 

General business is generally dull; but the 
jobbing trade of the city has greatly im- 
proved the past week, as it could hardly 
fail to do, seeing how far advanced the sea- 
son now is. The dry goods jobbers have 
been more active and business will increase 
for a month to come; but out-of-town buyers 
are very cautious and the aggregate of 
sales is not so large as usual at this season 
of the year. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, MARCH 7TH, 1874. 





Asked. 
1164 120 
35 Es 
87 
150 _ 
Mechanics” and Traders’. .130 — 
Gallatin National.......... 182 _ 
Merchants’ Exchange..... 03 ame 80 
Leather Manufacturers’.. 180 
Seventh Ward............ 97 
State of New York........ 108 = 110 
PN Sn oak eiks. on cae ne 118 120 
Mechanics Banking Assoc’n — 90 
Mercantile................ 115 _ 
American Exchan oe 110 
Bank of the Republi C...+.-108 _ 
Bank of North America.... 90 _ 
PIGROWOE odiand clans sewadiocdse "104 a 
| Se ere - 
Metropoitan prscuuasts once _ 
Rss 6b sss IE 118 125 
oa ban ecaueee 105 
Shoe and Leather......... 150 _ 
Corn Exchange........... 127 
St. Nicholas.......ceccsees 105 — 
Marine....... Ghaatniainen 150 165 
3: SRO Pee — 142 
Manuf’s and Merchts’ ... = 90 
N. Y. National Exchange.. 8 90 
Central National.......... "100 _ 
First National............. _ 200 

Fourth National.......... 105 105 
Ninth National............ 100 101 
| ry Py tt pay 150 — 





Banxrine House or Fisk & Hatcu, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, N.Y. 


WE BUY AND SELL GOVERNMENT BonDs 
AND GOLD at current market rates; buy 
Gold Coupons; buy and sell Stocks and 
Bonds at the Stock Exchange on commis- 
sion for cash; receive Deposits, and allow 
interest at the rate of four per cent.; make 
Collections; and transact a general Bank- 
ing and Financial business. 

We alsodeal in the Centra Paciric and 
WestTERN Pacific Gop Bonps, which at 
present prices are very desirable for invest- 
ment. 

_ We are also selling the CENTRAL PacrFic 
GoLp Srx PER Cent. Lanp Bonps at 85 
and accrued interest. 

FISK & HATCH. 
(Re 

New Yor«k anp Oswrco Mipnanp Ratt- 
ROAD First MortGacrE BonDHOLDERS de- 
sirous of joining for, the purpose of pro- 
tecting their common interest, with the 
foreign holders of first mortgage bonds, who 
are now united to the extent of over $2,000,- 
000, are requested to communicate imme- 
diately with 

HEIDELBACH, Frank & Co., Bankers, 

52 Exchange Place New York. 





10 TO 12 PER CENT. LOANS 


a ee lis and St. Paul pro; f - 
Pe TEER we aa party. sent Gena ‘or cir. 


IMPORTANT TO INVESTORS. 


Bonds of Counties, Cities, and Towns, 
combining the advantages of 
Security, Convertability, and 
Large Profit. 





xperience, sustained b: est judicial au- 

home base ertablished th: Ie ete class o est saat as the 
Havi: by ok Le Fs OF INVEST ME ene we 

to select these bonds wi mith a ~e and to 


t! care 
recommend such with confid ciroul 
price-lists, and further TEES fo " nd 

pEAians NiclPSL BONDS 

1 Wall St., New eck. 


10 PER CENT. BRIDGE, SCHOOL, 
AND FUNDING BONDS. 

Some new ands sholes: lots at MA low rw prices. aa, 

12 Per Cent. Net. Improved Farm First Mort. 

orcircular. J. B. WATKINS BOO. Le acy Leg 


How PROF, OF "INVEST, MEANS 


A Pamphlet mailed on receipt of +] Cents, 
H. P. CHAND: Box 1200, Boston. 
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request of its anicage, i Com 
Accounts and the Finance Commitioe: met as a oint 
Committee for the purpose of a thoro' in- 
vestigation of all the affairs of thi ENIX INSUR- 
COMPANY, as yollas as 2 Gramination of on Se- 

In purauance < oft est, hag paw y yo 
Fog a 
ofore nad lonoah in n detail rapa well zation, ks 
rovers make the tig tohowin oh WEE OE Dee 
that sae ie hae fa the posete eset “forth in the Seetnenene en 7 
ofthis Repor Sist, 1873, and which is made a part 


The Staten Soak itiows 0 surplus woot 81 A 
Deducting f sist Be-insurance the sum by ESO 100 ss 


0 ite, assets have been purposely placed low 
less, we beligve. thai than 1 eo real. 

two anda half years the Com. 
pany has ro C3 its current losses, nearly one million 
f extra losses in Chicago and Boston; made no 
ll upon its stockholders for assessments ; has ed 
no dividend ; and now has a amoun = 








$2,008,944.05, which is {n excess of the gro: 
sets in July, 1871, 1871, the he time when the! last dividend priot 
bene Goma ttee 00 # the Company the irectors u on the 
veers, an ied in being able to F recommen 
be declaration of ofa a dividend of five per ce: 
JANUARY 18TH, 1874. 
Regent conan 
LAM P. BE ALR, Finance Committee 
ANDREW V. STOUT. 
J. 8. BO RENDATL, 
B. K Committee on 


We. Bf B 
THOS: H. RODMAN. 


LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN 
Southern Railway Co. 


ECOND MORTGAGE 7 PER 2 art ONDS, A 
CH, REGISTERED 
+ BAGH, eee BS 


AND PRIN! 
RICH % AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 
FOR SALE ON BEHALF OF THE COMPANY BY 


SCOTT, STRONG & CO., 


BANKERS, 86 Broad street. 


The nominal amount of bonds authorized to be 
e is twenty-five millions. 
ONS are to 





cured bond: 
ew Sinking Fund 7s of 1882,” and of the balance 
.~ 4 ONE ON in amount are now offered for 
sale. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 396 and 8988 CANAL STREET, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3,and Monday Evenings 5 to 7, 


Assets over Ten Million Dollars. 


Surplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars. 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
Bank Books in English, French, and German. 

G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HAINES, Pres’t. 
T. 8S. ARMOUR, Sec. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London & Paris; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
atall points at homeandabroad. 
Investment Securities for sale. 


DUNCAN, 
SHERMAN & Co., 


BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Sts., New York, 


Iss 
CIRCULAR NOTES and TRAVELING CREDITS, 
available in all the e,principel al cities of the world. 
TRANSFERS OF N. TELEGRAP. 
EUROPE and the PACIFIC COAST. 
Accounts of Country Banks and Bankers received 
on favorable terms. 


GEO. OPDYKE & C0. 


BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPORA- 
TIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS RECEIVED. 
DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVANTAGES 
AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS—FOUR PER 
CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, CREDITED 
MONTHLY. 
COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES. 
INVESTMENT SECORITIES A SPECIALTY. 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 


While bonds and stocks — the footballs of peckers, 
the solid filinois and Missouri TEN PER CENTS (s 
the American e Kansas. rene an 

















thing bat pk yt be 
pacer and as “¢ womes, 


r in New York, because Lm rghy at maturity. 

ve loaned millions ‘and t not a dol! a4 rE aor ® bows 
lost. For details address ACTUAR 

Minois Loan Agency, pe al CR at ot. 


10 PER CENT. 
THE IOWA LOAN AND Trust COMPANY will ine 
= money on Lo ae 10 per cent. in- 





terest, net, pa in New York, and 
will guarantee: The collection oF TallYoans made through 
its agency. All charges id byt ihe borrower. Please 
write, before inv . for ew cea he New En- 
gland references an SAM 





LL L Gate gor aR, “ot b ig President. Ad- 
dress JAM HEARTWELL tary, Ww 
167, Des Moines, lowa "hes wee 





COUNTY 2) 


ciTv 
ee >-!- 


KELLOGG VOSWINKEL&CO 


TOWN 
.. SCHOOL |* 
to $100 invested in Wall 


PUTS § | () Exar 











GALLS NE, TOMBRIDGE & & 00. B 
and Brokers, 139 Wall St.. N. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


120 Broadway, co corner Cedar St. 


Contess....-» obenes $40 0 900 
Surplus....... . 674,376 69 


Assets, Jan.1, 1874.61, 074,376 69 
B.S. WAL LCOTT, acme 








LR* SEN LANE, Secretary 
KIP. Aasistant Secretary 
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HAS CIVEN 
UNIVERSAL SATISFACITON 
FOR THE PAST 
Quarter of a Century. 
THEY ARE FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 
TO WHICH THE 
aah) i5,000 NOW IN USE WILL 
Gam | TESTIFY. 
aii , BY ALL MEANS TRY 
:) (al The Haines Piano-Forte 
A \ 4 } BEFORE PURCHASING. — 


HAINES BROS., 
27 Union Square, New York. 





INCREASE IN SaLEs.—The sales of the Haines Brothers were as 
follows: Made and sold in 1866; 830 Pianos Ta 1867, 972 ; in 1868, 
1,008; in 1869, 1,205; from Sept. 1, 1869, to Sept. 1, 1870, 1,300. In 
the month of May, 1871, 161 Pianos were made and sold by this firm, 
showing arate of 1,920 Pianos ina year, and exhibiting amincrease 

} of much more than double within five years. These are solid and 

| significant facts, and should be borne in mind _by all buyers, 
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Iusurance. 
_ THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY 





Asa rule, no man deserves that to which 
he cannot attain by his own merits; and no 
institution which charges itself with the 
interests of widows and orphans deserves 
honor unless it successfully accomplishes 
those objects for which it was established. 
We point to the successful career of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, whose 
fourteenth annual statement is published 
in another column, as a conspicuous ex- 
ample of what industry, energy, persever- 
ance, and an adhesion to honorable prin- 
ciples can accomplish. 

This Society was organized in the year 
1859 under the new and very stringent in- 
surance laws of this state, when our life in- 
surance companies were doing an irregular 
and limited business. Its foundations were 
carefully laid, its plans were thoughtfully 
matured, its directors gave their personal 
attention to its development; and, with the 
determination to command success, they 
succeeded, after some years of active in- 
dustry, in making their Society a leader 
and an authority in the important business 
of life insurance. That position it has 
maintained so successfully that the Society 
now attracts not less attention in England 
than in this country. A recent London 
jouroal, criticising its position, says that 
“*the Equitable, though not the company 
of the greatest magnitude in New York, is 
the leading Societ}, born under the most 
stringent system hereto made applicable to 
life insurance.” Its annual statements fur- 
nish good reasons for such an opinion. 

It appears that during the past year the 
new insurance of this Society exceeded 
fifty-three million dollars. A business so 
immense has never been done nor even ap- 
proached by any life insurance company in 
England, where we might expect to find 
larger annual transactions than here; since 
it is there that this businéss of life insur- 
ance has been practiced for a hundred years 
or more. The,accumulated’ capital of the 
Society was increased during the year from 
eighteen and a half million dollars to more 
than twenty-two and a half million. Its 
cash receipts amounted to nine million eight 
hundred thousand dollars, which is an 
enormous sum, representing an activity and 
confidence in the operations of the Society 
truly astonishing. Then there remains a 
surplus of more than two and three-quarter 
million dollars to be divided to the policy- 
holders in 1874. 

Nor is this all. Those who have had no 
practical experience of the value of life in- 
surance—who have never received the pay- 
ment of a policy for an estate, who have 
never collected the life insurance money for 
the children whose father died insured, for 
the widow whose husband died insured, for 
the creditor whose debtor died insured—may 
read, without a thought, the figures in this 
statement, which tell us that death claimed, 
for widows and orphans, nearly two million 
doliars from the Equitable Society, during 
the past year. Yet there are volumes of 
biography in that fact. It tells us that this 
Society has been educating men out of 
selfishness, and teaching them to have @ 
consideration for the welfare of others. It 
tells us of the alleviated anxieties of dying 
parents, of desolated homes made comfort- 
able, of children preserved from yagrancy 
and crime, of inexperience and virtue 
shielded from the cold charity of an un- 
sympathizing world. 

And we may with much reason ask, What 
benevolent institution of the Church or of 
the State is doing more good than this Soci- 
ety is doing year after year? Have all the 
domestic charities in the land expended as 
much for the relief of distress and the im- 
provement of social life as the sum which 
the Equitable paid, nthe demand of death, 

in the year 1873? If wetknew the ‘bistory 
of every one of those policies paid in the 
presence of death, we should probably be 
astonished by the number of families in 
every part of our land whonow have reason 
to be thankful for the blessings of life insur- 
ance. May the Society which dispenses 
these blessings prosper forever. 














Iv you think that you “ can’t afford” to 
insure your life, we shall have to ask, Can 
you afford to support your family ? The 
expense of the insurance is properly a 
household expense ; paid not to provide for 
the wants of to-day, but for those distress- 
ing wants which will surround your wife 
and children in the time of bereavement. 
And, while life insurance offers to make 
this future provision for them, you can 
hardly say that death ends your responsibil- 
ity for their support. 

In arranging your expenses, put down the 
cost of a policy of insurance on your life us 
the first and most necessary expense of the 
household. If your income is small, and 
you do not expect to be able to lay aside 
anything from your wages, or your salary, 
or the profits of your business, then thereis 
so much the greater reason why you should 
make an exertion to secure this one thing— 
a provision for your wife and children, 
which, when you die, will not only save 
them from poverty, but will enable them to 
maintain the comfortable home which you 
and they are enjoying now. 


New ail 


MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


80th Annual Statement, Jan. 1, 1874 


Cash Assets Jan. 1, 1873, $11,000,172 03 
INCOME FOR 1873. 








$3,288,089 54 


Gross Assets Jan. 1, 1874, $14,288,261: 57 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Death Claims to Policy-holders. $660,611 00 
Death Claims not yet called for. 115,777 00 


Matured Endowments.,.. 18,100 00 
Commissions to Agents, Taxes, 

Examiners’ Fees, etc.......... 177,434 00 
Advertising, Printing, Salaries, 

and all other expenses........ 156,661 71 
Returned to Policy-holders, 

Dividends, etc................+ 419,621 14 
Interest Paid for Advance on 

InvestMents..wes.. sed0ev. cece. 20,877 20 

: —— — $1,569,082 11 


Net Assets Dec. 31, 1873..... $12,719,179 46 
Net Assets Dec. 31, 1872..... 11,000,172 03 
Increase........ bein howins.} $1,719,007 43 


B. F. STEVENS, President. 


coe 


NEW YORK BRANCH OFFICE, 
110 BROADWAY. 
8. 8S. STEVENS, Agent and Attorney. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORE, January 2th, 1874. 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Oom- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 31st December, 1873: 

Premiums received on Marine Risks from 


ist January, 1873, Decem . $6,511,114 22 
Premiums rd ’Policies not marked off Ist 

IMAG Mas occ Sesbeccsssadsubevepionses 2,212,160 70 
Total amount of Marine Premiums..... +++ $8,723,274 92 


No Foteies: have been issued upon Life 
Risks, upon Fire Risks disconnected 
with Marine Risks 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and cancelled. Upon certifi- 
cates which were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1873, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 





By order of the Board, 
J, H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES : 
J.D. JON WILLIAM H. WEBB 
CHARLES S DENNIS, SHEPPARD GANDY, 

. H. H. MOOR. GORDON W. BURNHaM, 
HENRY COIT FRED CHAUNCEY 
LEWIS Orn CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, FRANCIS SKIDDY 

WELL HOLBROOK, ROB’T 
ROYAL PHELPS, ROBERT L. STUART. 
DAVID LANE. WILLIAM 8. BUNKER, 
JAI RYCH, JAMES G. DE FOREST 
DANIEL §.MILLER, ALEXANDER V.BLAKE, 
WM. pry 1S, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
HENRY K. BOGERT. JOSIAH 0. LOW 
8. H. MARSHALL, 
PH GAILLARD IR,, LPH LEMOYNE, 
EORGE W. 

JAMES LOW, ADAM T. SACKETT, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, THOMAS I F. YOUNGS, 
B. J. HOWLAND, SIMON DE VISSER, 


HORACE GRAY. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
J.D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


ACCIDENTS. 


Insure in the TRAVELERS of Hartford, Ct, 








UNIVERSAL LIFE INS. CO., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


THE ORIGINAL JOINT STOCK LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF THK UNITED Fam rer 
WILLIAM WALKER, President, 
ea RaW RB, Vice-President 
ecre 
Zowarp W. Lampert, M.D., Medical Examiner. 





MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 


Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 


J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 





HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, oct Ee, tae PPOREW RY, 


CASH CAPITAL, - - = 
ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1874, e- 2 - 
LIABILITIES, - - ss 


- $2,500,000 00 
$4,352,697 65 
‘$216,690 24 


ABSTRACT OF THE 


Pounre.Draee, SEME-A NNT AT, STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of Jan- 
uary, 






OM scccesaeaserar aaaMaE yt 1 her 
Claims for Losses Semmens on Ist January, 1874... ... vier: 
Dividends unpaid 


ya aarp 
C.K. FRANCIS,” {88 Seo’s. 








Je 51,510 
ae 


alot sessetsssseeaseesseessees+ 4,892,697 65 


. $216,690 24 
CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 

A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-President. 

D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-President. 





[March 13, 187" 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 3ist, 1873. 








Net cash assets, Jap. 1, 1873.........sss005 $18,405,953 16 
RECEIPTS. 
gacceee eoeccenccese $8,541,694 91 
Interest ond Sane pboedsédence 1,258,485 64 
ON 108S.......c0.ccecees 38,761 46 9,838,942 OL 
28,244,895 17 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by death and ma- 
tured endowments......... $2,106,958 72 
Dividends, surrender values 





Spores oe and rents due and 
es RR a ae 
Premiums due and in ‘tran- 

sit (less ‘cost ot eeacton), 164,836 00 
Deferred semi. ual an 


juarterly 


ann 
premi tor 
e Ra Fens cost 


col- 
Bates. — $1,233,581 69 
Total assets Dec. 31st, 1878........... $22,878,418 85 


DIRECTORS. 
EXANDER, President. 





Y M. 
JOHN AUGHINCLOSS, John & Hugh Auchincloss. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, 24 Vice-President. 
BENJ. E. BATES, Pres. a of eT Boston, 
JAMES M. BEEB 


BIDD. 
SS, Bliss & rey ot White Street. 
T. BLODGETT, 222 Pear! Street. 
WAYMANCROW. St. Louis. 
BY verett House. 
UYLER, Philadelphia. 


Lor 
NS B. Claflin & Co. 

















d. 
CYRUS W. FIELD, 88 $8 Liberty s street. 
IM EON FT’ East ar street. 
UD: 8. G. RY, maeeey St 
ASHBE! GREEN, Alexander Gres 
JAMES M. pAb Pres. Amer. Fire Ins. Co. 
PARKER HANDY, %4 oad street. 
E. JUDSON HAW mmonaway 
HOLM. BS, 28 P mit We 
Y A.B B West’ ‘Twentieth street. 
YY B.B Vice-President. 
ROB’T E es. Nat. aoak of Commerce. 
GEORGE G, KE G, 453 Broad: -- 
WILLIAM G. 120 Broadw: 
EDWARD W: T, M.D., 2 Bast sith street. 
D. Day & Lord. 
JAMES LOW, Low Co. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 120 Broad 
CHARLES J. M TIN, Pres. 1 Home Insurance Cu. 


oidgee foes Island. 


GuongiD. M Peme Med seca Co. 


Francisco Colitornia. 











HORAC PORT Vico Pres. Pullman Pal. Car Co. 
BENNI LPH, Jersey cin 
JOHN SLOAN, W.& J. Sloane, 651 Broadway. 
THOMAS SN pg Trust Co. 
GEORGE H. STUART, Philadelphia. 

HENRY 8. ELL, 38 W. Twentieth street. 
SAMUEL W. TORREY, 9 Chambers street. 
ALANSON K. A,& "A. G. Trask. 

GEORGE B. N, Boston. 

WILLIAM W. 117 Bast Fg if Sovird street. 
WILLIAM } WHITEWRIGHT, Jr., X." Broadway. 
BENJAMIN WILLIAMSON, Elizabeth, N. J. 
HENRY YOUNG, 49 Nassau ong 





THOMAS 8. YOUNG, 120 Chambers street. 





Principal Offices at 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


CENERAL ACENTS. 
Wm. D. Garland, San Francisco, Cal. 
A, L. Reichard, Denver, Col. 

‘WwW. N. Crain, Omaha, Neb. 

W. F. Ross, Davenport, Iowa. 

George L. Torbert, Dubuque, Iowa. 
‘West & Eastman, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Charles Etheridge, St. Paul, Minn. 
James M. Brawner, St. Louis, Mo. 
Walter Buckner, Kansas City, Mo. 
Joseph Hamilton, Milwaukee, Wis. 
H. F. Jennison, Chicago, Ill. 

Robinson & Callender, Peoria, Ill. 

W. M. C. Blake & Son, Greencastle, Ind. 
Hanna & Thompson, Lafayette, Ind. 
John BE. Cooper, Indianapolis, Ind. 

F. BE. Zimmerman, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
A. P. Cleveland & Son, New Orleans, La. 
Charles A. Choate, Atlanta, Ga. 

J. EB. Murrell, Mobile, Ala. 

Steele & Lindsley, Nashville, Tenn. 
Roe & Lyon, Louisville, Ky. 

Peyton & Ellerson, Richmond, Va. 
Francis Heyer, Washington, D.C. 
Andrew J. Gould, Jackson, Mich. 
Simmons & Grover, Detroit, Mich. 
Witmer & Mitchell, Baltimore, Md. 
Charles C. Graves, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

1. Layton Register, Philadelphia, Penn. 
BB. A. Spencer, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cyrus Stewart, Gloversville, N. Y. 
Ransom B. True, Syracuse, N. Y. 

H. T. Blodget & Smith, Boston, Mass. 
William Cook, New Bedford, Mass. 

Z. C. Rennie, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Charles L. Cook, Concord, N. H. 
Frank EH. Nye, Augusta, Me. 

Roberts & Clarke, Portland, Me. 

W. H. 8. Whitcomb, Burlington, 

W. C. Strobridge, Stamford, Conn 
Addison H. White, Providence, R. i. 
Nathaniel W. Foster, Riverhead, L. I 
Isaac A. C, Léwis, Newark, N. J. 
Richard W. Gale, Montreal, Canada. 
Alexander Munkittrick, London, England. 





A popular form of Life Insurance, on the 


TONTINE PLAN. 


is granted by THE EQUITABLE, which, upon a prin» 
ciple of accumulating profits for definite periods, adds 
very considerably to the proportionate earnings of 
persons holding these policies. 
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Ace soa. Asgets, ar: BAST ele Pregyceveiss. $8,087,211 02} 
Gross Linbilities, i ding reserve Die Pik OL SED 6,909,968 29 
Surplus as to Poucyatiers Platt ose sh PAGS Ghee El. pe. oN, 242 73 


RATIO OF EXPENSES (including taxes) qT 


TOTAL, BOOM WH, 
From the surplus, as above, of $1,177,243.78 a return ohne 4) will ) 
IN PROPORTION TO ITS CONTRIBUTION TO SUCH SURPLUS, which return premium will be available on settle- 
ment of the ANNUAL premium falling due in.1874. , 
The “ SAVINGS BANK PLAN,” recently introduced by this Donipeny has proved a great success, from 
the fact that Policies bear on their face a DEFINITE CASH SURRENDER VALUE and are as negotiable aS & 
Government Bond. 


JOHN A, NICHOLS, Vice-Pres’t. GHAS. M: HIBBARD, Actuary. 
CEO. F. SNIFFIN, Secretary. E. W. DERBY, M.D., Consulting Physician. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE 60. 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 22, 24: & 26 NASSAU St., 





CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 


Policies issued, - - 62,000. 
Assets - - - - = - $6,500,000. 


President, L. W. FROST. 
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Vice-Président, M. B) WYNKOOP 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 





Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Jn. 


REPUBLIC 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


MAIN OFFICE, 153 BROADWAY. 


10 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS, rer 1, 1874. 
SeFrhus Capital —~ bd bd < $30 





10,000 0O 


_337,031 44 44 
Liabil ities - _- = ; bd ne RS >| = - 


" , $637.934 34 
TRUSTEES: 


ROBERT Ss. HONE, aK Net crac 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, R. LENOX KENNEDY, SAMUEL 


Grogs Assets - - - - 2 - - Tiger 





JOHN A. C. @ J.P. GIRAUD FO : ; 
AUG, 0, DOWNING: . GAILLARD, JE., | P G. WEA 

Baio ATCHFORD, DAN DRAKE SMITH, ROB’T H. BERDELL, | JOHN E. DE WITT 

JOSH HOWLAND Pere MARIE FRED. DE PEYSTER, © WILLAM R. FOSTER. 


SAMUEL V. HOFFMAN, WM. BUTLER DUNCAN ,°Rn STEWARD, GEO. T. ADEE, 


HENRY F. 
EDWARD ROWELL, Ass’t See’y. DUNCAN F. CURRY, Secretary. 


Branch Office, 504 Third Avenue, Corner East 34th Street. 


METROPOLITAN| (ONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
(FIRE) 


No. 108 Broadway, N. Y. 
$300,000,| INSURANCE Co., 
eee 100 and 102 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Insures Fire Risks. a 


Capital -.- -* $1,000,000 00 
R. M. ©. GRAHAM, President. Assets, Jan. (st, '74, $2,255,937 08 
SAMUEL J. YOUNG Secretarv. 


Liabilities - - - 171,081 95 
NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


2% COURT STREET, BROOKLYN; 
189 MARKET ST., NEWARK. 








Capital, 





DIRECTORS: 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 


16 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN; E. D. 
J. H. STEDWELL, President. 


R. C. FROST, Vice-President. 





fsscts Se: THE, TET cancntssctcncescs $1,500,013 91 
117 7 ROE 1 40 MUEL D. BABCOCK, HIRAM BARNEY, 

Surpl  eaeepeeee TUT FAR. 1935238 9 9 BEN. G. ARNOLD, — LAWHENCH TURNURG, 
bee! i 11 kinds of policies at « Ae AM ER, 
rates Atigution also invited to the Decenniai | & B-CHETTENDEN, GY IUS GUiRTISS, 
Poter which is practically an endowment assurance HENRY ©. BOWEN. ALEX’R M. WHITE. 

™ at ordinary life rates. AURELIUS B. HULL, | WILLIAM BRYCE, ' 
WILLLAM M. V CHA. L. N. 
THEODORK I. HUSTED,WELLI 
hited States Life Insurance 0., | WMH CASWELL, "HENEY F. SPAULDING, 
Nos. 261, ba 62, P Warre 264 Broadway . RICH. BERT B URDY; 
rner arren Street, HORACE B. A GRORGE nce 
‘AS. FRE ; . BARLB, 
‘weaideom Eins 18500) « q aa ENRY EYRE 


8. 
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CASH ASSETS NHARLY $4,000,000. JOR D ‘ee Wits HuELBOR 
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All forms of Life ana Endowment Poliotes Yesued. 
JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 
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} . § j J. + : , 
Amount of NET’ CASH ASSETS Jan. ist. 1874 -- .- : $21,574,842 7 
Premiums and annuities . Pe P - $6,131,821 38 
Interest received and accrued : oot 6 . 1,418,094 83 





7,549,616 21 


$29,124,458 97 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Losses by Death - $1,446,123 04 
Dividends and Returned Premiums on Canceled Policies - 2,344,305. 338 
Life Annuities Matured, Endowments, and Reinsurance’ _ - 82,629 18 
Commissions, Brokerage, and Agency Expenses - 445,882 91 
Advertising and Physicians’ Fees . 115; 593 67 
Taxes, Office and Law Expenses, Salaries, Printiog, Revenue 
Stamps, etc. : 259,045 57 
——-—— 4,693,579 65 
$24,480,879 82 
Cash in Trust Cail: in Bank,andonhand - ~-_ - $1,661,587 85 
Invested in United States, New York Btate, snd other stocks 
(market: value 4,93 ™) - - + 4,850,195 20 


Real Estate - - wet "768, 174.14 
Bonds and Mortgages | (cecured by real estate valued at $44,000,-* 

000 00, buildings thereon insured for over $13,700,000 00, and 

the policies eesigned to the Company as additional collateral 

security) - 14,185,265 23 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 

these policies amounts to $4,052,419 96) 962,112 98 
Ruarieniy and semi-annaal premiums, due subsequent to J an. 1, 

1874 563,365 83 

Premiums ¢ on existing policies in course of transinission and col- 

lection (estimated reserve on these poljctes $800; 000; in- 

cluded in Liabilities) - - - 287,936 34 
Amounts due from Agents’ - ailigts SE Tame ns 26,459 77 
Interest accrued to January 1, 1874 oP Gt te bk a Ho PES 

24,430,879; 82 





ADD 


Excess of market value of securities over cost = - - et 3 87,125 04 


CASH ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1874, $24,518,004 36 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Adjusted Losses due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1874 - + = $271,655 00 
Reported Losses awaiting proof, etc. - - = 9 207,715 00 
Reserved for Reinsurance on existing policies insuring 
$122,594,273 20 participating insurance (at 4 per cent. Carlisle 
net premium) and $1,078,113 65, non-particiyngng, (at per 
. art 087,449 38 


cent. Carlisle net premium) - - : 
Dividends outstanding - + *° + > - + = 208, 630 57--22,775,499 95 


DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, $1,742,554 41 





From the undivided surplus of $1,742,554 41 the Board of Trustees has declared a Re 
versionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium, to participating 
policies, proportioned to their Contribution to Surplus. ‘The cash value of such reversion 
may be used in settlement of premium, if the policyholder so elect. 





During the year 8,834 Policies have been issued, insuring $26,621,000. 


TRUSTEES. 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
CHARLES L. ANTHONY, 
SANFORD COBB, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
EDWIN HOYT, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, : 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 
CORNELIUS Ri BOGERT; MD, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 
ISAAC.0. KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
HENRY K.’BOGERT, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WM, A. BOOTH, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. : ;. . 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, ot tas 
Vice-Pres’t & Actuary. 





THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. ite’ 
ASOVIAW 
-D..O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
2291) SOBNELIUS f poorar, un, Motions | as 
CHABLES, WRIGHT, M.D., Assist Me. . ine 05:9 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


In 1871 I invented and secured letters 
patent for an 


Improvement in Wash-Boilers, 


a simple arrangement by which steam was 
applied to the washing of clothing. 1 
have heretofore sold this under the name of 


STEAM WASHER, 


WOMAN’S FRIEND, 


for such it is in fact. I have advertised it 
in nearly every Religious Newspaper in the 
United States and Canada; also in the lead- 
ing secular papers, using double-column ad- 
vertisements. The readers of this circular 
may remember seeing my card in the vari- 
ous papers of the country during the past 
year. - Extracts from letters received from 
my customers, also from the press, in an 
other column, will indicate how it has been 
received by the people and press throughout 
the country. 


300,000 


have been sold already. It is sufficient for 
my purpose to say that I am satisfied that 
nothing heretofore advertised ever rendered 
so general satisfaction. Yet Tus, my first 
invention, was not quite perfect. And for 
the last two years I have applied myself to 
the study of constructing and perfecting a 


NEW STEAM WASHER: 


and, as the result of my cTorts, I feel every 
assurance that I have been entirely success- 
ful My new Srram WasHeER, patented: in 
1873, is absolutely faultless ; so much so 
that I never knew a single person, who has 
seen it work, fail to be delighted with it. 
It has rendered thus far 


Perfect and Universal Satisfaction, 


and such must be the result, for it works 
like a WONDER—never failing to do all 
claimed for it. 

In conclusion, let me say that, should any 
one say that he had seen a STEAM WASHER, 
ask him if he has seen the new 


STEAM WASHER 


of 1873, now being advertised so extensively 
in whole-page advertisements, If he an- 
swers in the negative, request him to sus- 
pend judgment until a sample can be pro- 
cured and fully tested. I will send one as 


A Sample for $5.00 


{just half the retail price), and I fully 

warrant it. After a person buys a sample 

he can get them of me at cost. 

$60.00 PROFIT CAN BE MADE ON 
A SINGLE DOZEN, 


and I have known Agents to take orders for 


A DOZEN IN AN HOUR. 


There is no way to make money faster, 
Send fora sample, and secure your terri- 
tory. Make money while you can. 

I have made arrangements by which I 
can hereafter furnish my customers with 
the yery best 


WRINCER 
in the market, and-will send'4 sample for 
$8.00 ; case of (six) 6, $48.00; per dozen 
$00.00" No Chatige in pri 
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Will Cleanse your Clothes without Rubbing. 


EVERY ONE SOLD IS FULLY WARRANTED. 


It Saves Labor, Wear and Tear, and the An- 
noyance of Wash Day. 


It will do the Washing of the Family while you are Eating Breakfast and 
Doing up Dishes. 





STEAM has long been known as the most powerful agent in removing dirt, grease, and 
stains from clothing, and bleaching them white. Paper-makers have for many years 
steam in cleansing and bleaching their rags, and they succeed in making, by its ncy, 
the filthiest pickings fromthe gutter perfectly pure and white. Until the invention of the 
STEAM WASHER, or WOMAN’S FRIEND, although often attempted, no method had 
been discovered of applying steam directly to the clothing, which could be used in a port- 
able manner for domestic purposes. The WOMAN’S FRIEND washes without labor. 
It will do the washing of an ordinary family in thirty minutes to an hour. The STEAM 
WASHER is superior to all other devices for the following reasons : 

. t It does its own work, thereby saving a large portion of the time usually taken in a 
amily. 

2. It uses much less soap than is required by any other method. — 

8. It requires no attention whatever while the process of cleansing is going on. A 
lady can do her washing while she is eating her breakfast and doing up the breakfast dishes. 

4, Clothing wears double the time washed in this Washer that it will washed by a 
machine, or by hand-labor, or a washboard. 

5. Lace curtains and all fine fabrics are washed in @ superior manner. For flannels 
this Washer is most desirable, as it will not full them as a machine or hand-rubbing does. 
All fabrics, from the finest lace to a bed-blanket, can be washed perfectly and with ease, 
without the rubbing-board. 


IT IS TRULY A LABOR AND CLOTHES-SAVING INVENTION. 
Read the following Circular and Testimonials: 


I respectfully ask you to read this circular carefully, and candidly consider what I 
now propose to you as a matter of business. Before making known to you any confiden- 
tial terms, permit me to state that the matter of wasbing clothes is one of no small consid- 
eration; it is something which concerns every family and every individual. It is but re- 
cently that HAND WASHING was in common use. Latterly, however, the inventive 
grains of the country has been directed to the invention and construction of the various 

evices of machinery by which much of the labor, oe loss of time, and wear of ma- 
terial might be obviated. Ponderous as well as intricate WASHING MACHINES have 
been constructed, many of which are decided improvements over the old method of wash- 
ing; and these Machines have been way salable withal. People will continue to have 
ashing Machines; but let me ask you, if the STEAM WASHER can be constructed for 
a few dollars (much less than any ordinary Washing Machine), and enable all to wasH BY 
STEAM without labor, loss of time, without wearing of clothes, etc., is it not reasonable to 
suppose that it will supersede, in a great measure, all Washing Machines now in common 
use? The sale of this washer is unparallelled. and must be so. There is nothing like it in 
use, Itis new, and every family needs it and will have it. I wish to secure a few good 
men to se]l rights for me; and, in order to secure as many as I need immediately, I offer 
extra inducements. My price for territory is $9 oa! 1,000 inhabitants; but if you will buy 
a single county, and agree to sell rights for me, 1 will allow you to deduct 66} per cent. as 
your commission. Creerey. your county would cost you but $75, instead of $225, 
should it contain but 25, inhabitants; more or less in the same proportion. And to 
those or I will sell Washers at: nearly cost, and to those not buying rights I 
will furnish Washers at $60 per dozen. And bear in mind I will sell to no one except a 
single dozen until he first buys the right to a county. Any tinner can make the Washer as 
well as they can be made here, and save the cost of transportation. Remember that by 
purchasing the right of a single county you shall have the privilege of selling any county 
or state for me, and upon mf 9 tepa I will forward the deed to you by express for any 
territory which you have sold for me, providing that the same territory is not already dis- 
posed of when I receive your order. I make all the deeds, so that there can be no 
confusion or mistakes. The amount you have to pay me is simply $3 per 1,000 inhab- 
itants, in any county or state. I shall make these re re offers for a short time only, 
after which [ shall sell at my regular price, $9 per 1,000. 

Many of my patrons have requested me to suggest to them the best method of selling 
the Woman’s , in order to make the most money in the shortest time practicable. 
In reply, I would say that there are many methods which might be suggested, all of which 
which seem to work well, but the most promising of which I will suggest. 
In the first place, send for a sample and carefully test it. You will learn by a 
single trial how to wash with it most successfully. All you have to do now is to ex- 
hibit to others. I will suggest that you make arrangements to wash at a certain place, st 
an appointed hour. Manage to have as many present as possible. You will be aston- 
ished at the intense excitement it will produce after the water and steam have rushed 
through the tubes and foamed over the clothing, rushing back through the clothing to 
the lower bottom, to be suddenly returned again in the same manner, say for thirty min- 
utes. You take out the clothing, rinse and wring out, and find the clothing perfectly 
clean. You will find all perfectly delighted with it. 

You can take orders from nine in ten present, to be filled afterward, at $10 each, A single 
trial in this manner will satisfy you that the WOMAN’S FRIEND is a success and will sell. 
Still another way which is sure to succeed nine times in ten: After you have secured a sample 
and know just what it will do, you can approach almost any one who has any inclination at all 
to engage in any business of this kind, and readily stipulate with him to take a Washer, or even 
buy a county, if it will perform all claimed for it. You will succeed ninety-nine times in a hun- 
dred to make the Washer perform to his satisfaction. You should in that case lose no time in 
ordering a deed for your county, to be sent by express, C. O. D., if not convenient to ad- 
vance the money. You should, meanwhile, continue to take orders, and by the time your deed 
would come to hand you might bavea gross sold. You should, likewise, arrange with a 
tinner to make the Washer. e price will vary, according to style and finish. I have 
known some agents to sell as many as twenty Washers in a day, After you have introduced it 
more or less in your county, you can take another county; and rest assured that whenever you 
can get a single Washer in the neighborhood it willsell many more. Consequently, after you 
have sold a few hundred in a county, you can sell the right of your county for much more than 
at the start. You can calculate what your gains will be by buyinga sing e county; but this is 
not a tenth part of what you ought to make, for while you are traveling you will meet with 
many mev who want to make money, to whom you can sell rights. There is no business you 
ean engage in which offers such splendid inducements. Besides, it is a safe business, no loss; 
and pleasant, because it renders perfect satisfaction. I cannot see how I can propose better 
terms. Should I allow my patrons to make their own terms, I scarcely believe they: could make 
better terms for themselves and make more money. 

On the receipt of FIVE DOLLARS I willship youa ores Washer as a sample, 
a copy of the Chromo, together with a certificate of Agency, with instructions how to con- 
duct the business. And upon the receipt of the Washer you may have time to test it, and if 
you find it not as represented I will refund your money. The Washers retail at $10. After I 
send you a sample I will hold your county a reasonable time, for you to decide whether you 
wish to purchase oF not. I will furnish blank deeds, also blanks for taking orders, and will 
do all I can to enable you to succeed in the business. Let me hear from you soon, or your choice 


of territory may bé taken by some one else. 
Address J. C. TILTON, 
aden) 26 sixth BF: Pitubvarg, Ps. 
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{A FINE CHROMA 


(16 by 20° Inches) 


Given Each Purchaser 


OF A 


STEAM WASHER! 


“THE OLD AND THE NEW;” 


OR, 


Behind Time and Ahead Of Time. 


A Spirited Engraving, Showing 


Fryst—Wife washing the old way—hus- 
band returning at 8 o’clock, P.M., dinner not 
ready—Brntnp True. Not a pleasant scene, 


Szconp—A Scotch scene, where two 
Scotch girls, dressed in plaid, are tramping 
the clothes in a tub,in their favorite way. 
This is an improvement on the ‘ old way,” 
as it does not wear the clothes near so 
much. 


Turrp—Shows the Steam Washer, the 
real Woman’s Friend, in operation. Wife 
sits knitting in the rocking chair, with 
pleasant children all around her, délighted 
to see the Steam Washer flow eight jets of 
foaming water. Just at this moment hus- 
band returns, and is likewise astonished as 
well as delighted. This washing is done; 
dinner is ready at 11 o'clock, A.m.—AHEAD 
oF TIME. 


THIS IS A 


Superb Engraving, 
and will doubtless be much sought after. 
iS EQUAL TO MANY OF 


THE CHROMOS. SELLING AT $3. 


I have concluded hereafter to 


PRESENT EACH PURCHASER 
OF ONE OF MY. NEW 


STEAM WASHERS 


, ONE OF THESE 
CHROMOS FREE! 
(3 None will be offered for sale. 


J. C. TILTON, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


READER: 


Please calculate the cost of my two-page 
advertisement in the 
“CHRISTIAN UNION.” 


It consists of 1,480 lines; at regular rates 
amounted to 


$1,750 
Each Insertion. 


During the last eighteen months I have 
inserted my advertisement, occupying oné 
to two pages, in 


Hundreds of First-class Papers, 


all of which paid well for the outlay. I 
mention this fact, for all can see how exten- 
sive I advertise my invention; and, taking 
into consideration the fact that I sell it 


ENTIRELY ON ITS MERITS, 
all must concede that it sells well, for D0 





extensive advertising without 
REAL MERITS. 
If I get a sample introduced into a neigh 
borhood it often sells 
4 RUNDRED MORE. 


Such, yl«eidid chance to make money 
selling this invention may never occur 
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Our readers will be grateful for the room 
given to the advertisement this week to the fa- 
mous Steam Washer, of Mr. Tilton, We are 
prepared to recommend this invention as all 
advertiser and manufacturer claims for it, 


every family should order one atonee. Itsaves” 


woman’s toil, and thus saves her life. It more 
than pays for itself in a very short time by the 
sa of fabrics, that by the old process of 
wash were worn out more than actual 
The washing has been hitherto a 
greater wear and tear upon garments than the 
wearing itself. The new Steam Washer se- 
eures a clear gain to all who useit. The adver- 
tiser, Mr. oa. a thoro y reliable gen- 
vethodlet Te rm he promises,— 
Recorder, Pa. 
PrrrssurGH, Pa. 
J. C. Truton—Sir: We have used  Napee pe 
Washer in our family for three months, and are 
well pleased with it. Would not do without it 
tor three times its cost. Cxas. D. BuTLER, 
Wood Engraver, 24 Fifth Ave. 


Extracts from May Letters. 


Bow tine GREEN, WARREN Co., Ky., 
May 8, 1873. 

Mr. J. C. Trrton—Dear Sir: The Washer 
eame duly to hand on the 3d inst. Accept my 
thanks for — promptness. Iam glad to ac- 
knowledge it all yourecommend. Several have 
come to see it tried ; all acknowledge it _a per- 
fect success. I write to order a deed to Warren 
Co., Kentucky. Please send C. O. D., and in- 
struct the express agent to hold it 30 days, if 
I cannot pay for it sooner. Yours, respectfully, 

Wm. H. WHALEN. 


Sr. CatHarrng, Linn Co., Mo., } 
May 15th, 1873. 
Mr. J. C. Triton :—Enclosed please find 
.80 P.-O. Order, for deed to Linn County, 
o. This is the full amount for said County. 
works to a perfection in everything we bave 
JONATHAN HANEY. 


West Port, May 3d, 18738. 

., Ton, Esq.:—I have received the 
sample Washer all right; and, after giving the 
same a good trial, Iam convinced it is as 
represented, and am therefore — to go 
into the business in earnest. nd me a deed 
of Lee County, Iowa, C. O. D., as soon as pos- 
sible, and oblige very much, 

Jos. F. STROTHMAN. 


Ipaxo, 1873. 
Mz. J. C. Turton, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Dear Sir : 
The Steam Washer was received a few days 
ago, and gives entire satisfaction. You will 
find enclosed ten dollars. Please send deeds 
for Ada and Boise Counties, C. O. D. Ada first 
choice, Boise secon: according to your special 
terms. Placerville, Boise Co., is my nearest 
express office. The deed should be given to 
BR. H. Robb and Wm. Harmon. 
Yours, truly, R. H. Ross, 


Suapy Hitz, Ky., May 10th, 1873. 

Mr. J. OC. Tmton:—Enclosed find ($62) 
sixty-two dollars for the deeds for Henderson 
and Madison Counties, 37,759 inhabitants. I 
send one-half (14) the amount, and you will 
please send deeds by express to Saltilo, Ten- 
nessee River, C.O. D. I will get them in 60 
days as you require, and send you the other 
halt. I want you for the other $24 to senda 
half-dozen Washers by steamboat to 
J. W. SPARKMAN, 


Pt 


VALUABLE PATENT 


Toe be Given to my Patrons. 


On the 17th of May, 1864, [ obtained 
Letters Patent of the United States (No. 
42,806) for making Soap. Since I invented 
and patented my first ‘‘Srzam WasHER,” 
in 1871, I have given the matter of washing 
clothes much. attention. I flatter myself 
that Ihave at last succeeded in making a 
Soap which I think ought to be used in 
every family. Iam not in the business of 
manufacturing, therefore I propose to give 
the benefit of my discovery to the pur- 
chasers of the Steam Washer, believing 
that I may be indirectly benefited by know- 
ing that all who test the Steam Washer 
with this Soap will do better work than 
with a poor article of Soap. Could all per- 
sons know the extensive frauds in Soap, the 
vile adulterations, none would be surprised 
if the washerwoman did fail sometimes to 
do good work. By my invention Soap can 
be made pure and white as snow, costing 
but one cent per pound. It can be made to 
cost ten cents per pound, and worth as 
much and go as far as any three pounds of 
Soap. It can be used in a liquid form, 
bottled for use (Spirits of Soap), It is cheap, 
easily made, and.no doubt will be generally 
used, 

Bear in mind I charge nothing for’ this 
right, 


SES wena 
TILTON'S PAGE-~-THE LARGEST ADVERTISEMENT INTHE WORLD. 








"DIRECTIONS 


L Soak the clothes over night in warm suds—in the usual manner. Rinse and put 


them through the Wringer. 


2. Put in the bottom of the WASHER a quarter bar of good soap, or enough to 
make good suds, sliced up thin; then fasten down the false bottom—see that the center 
valve is in the proper position; put in water enough to cover the cap over the valve, say 
about an inch; lay the clothes down smoothly, with the soiled parts well soaped in the 
Washer—not rolled up, but spread out, so the water can circulate freely—and carefully 
pack the clothes down ; see that the fire is sufficiently hot to generate the steam; when 
the water boils it will begin to flow up the tubes on the outside, at the ends of the Washer, 
and through the holes into the Washer again. After a steady circulation has been going 
on in this manner for about thirty to forty minutes the washing will be completed. Rinse 
well and wring out same as in the usual way. Colored clothes must not be mixed with white, 
Use soft water for boiling always. If hard, use soda, lye, or make it soft in any other 


way 


If it is desired to bleach, with the Washer, this may be done by adding a tablespoon- 


ful of borax of commerce to a Washer full of clothing. 
——9—_——_ 


Sr. Mary’s, Avetarze Co., Onto. 
Dear Sir :—Having used your Steam 
Washer for over four months, we are pre- 
pared to recommend it to the public as by 
far the cheapest and easiest method of 
washing that we have ever met with. We 
have tested it thoroughly, washing very 
dirty clothing in it, and know it will do all 
that you claim for it. We have never bad 
to rub a single article on the washboard 
that has been washed in the Steam Washer 
since we have had it; hence, there is a 
great expense saved in the wearing of the 

clothing. We could not do without it. 
Rev. J. Jackson and WiF8. 


Comrort, KENDALL Co., Texas, 
Feb. 10th, 1878. 

J. C. Truton, Esq.— Dear Sir :—The sam- 
ple Washer which I ordered arrived in due 
time. All who have seen itin operation 
are well pleased with it. It will do all that 
you claim for it. You will please send, C. 
O. D., deeds for the additional counties, as 
ordered, and oblige, very respectfully, 

Jos. B. Happen. 


Fesrvary 12th, 1873. 


Mr. J. O. Trmton—Dear Sir :—The 
‘Washers came duly tohand. Accept my 
thanks for your promptitude. I am glad to 
acknowledge it all you recommend. Sev- 
eral have come to see it used. All acknowl- 
edge it a perfect success. I write to order a 
deed to Sampson Co., N.C. Please send C. 
O. D. Direct to Exper B. Jackson, 

Fayetteville, N.C. 


Henperrson, Ky. 

Dear Sir:—The Washer came duly to 
hand. Accept my thanks for your prompti- 
tude. Iam glad to acknowledge it all you 
recommend. I have spoken of it to num- 
bers, who desire me to order one for them 
Several have come. to see it tried. All ac- 
knowledge ita perfect success. I write to 
order a deed to Henderson Co., Ky. I 





would send the money now, but fear some 
one else has theright by this time. (Send 
Cc. 0. D.) Rev. B. T. Tayior. 


Xen, GREEN Co., Ox10, 

Feb. 6th, 1874. ' 
Mr. J. C. Turon:—Have received and 
used your Steam Washer. I am glad to 
acknowledge it does more than I expected 
of it. It bleaches as well as cleans my 
clothes without any wear and tear of them. 

Like it very much. 
Mrs. K. A. Cotiis, 


Wrnstow, Mo., July 16th, 1878. 

Mr, J. C. Truton—Dear Sir: The Steam 
Washer came duly to hand, and after ten 
months’ trial I am glad to be able to say it 
is all that you recommend it tobe. It saves 
time, labor, and clothes, and the washing is 
over so soon that all dread of wash-days is 
with the times past. 

Wishing you success with your valuable 
Steam Washer, 


Tam, Yourstroly, C. L. Barrert, 


Imuay Crry, Mion, Dec. 18th, 1873. 

J. C. Trit0N, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Dear Sir: 
I have just read a part of your six column 
advertisement in the Chicago Standard 
This led me to write this note. About three 
years ago a brother in the ministry made me 
acquainted with your Steam Washer. I sent 
for one immediately and my wife has used 
it ever since—when her delicate health would 
permit. She has always esteemed it a 
‘“* Friend,” and having washed to-day she 
esteems it as much a ‘‘Friend” as ever, 
Three years’ service ought to be sufficient to 
establish its reputation in a family. It has 
done so in my family. It has been loaned 
to neighbors and was always well liked. 

My work as a minister gives me no time 
to engage in selling them—or any other sec- 
ular business. But success to the “ Woman’s 
Friend.” Truly yours, 

Rev. J. E. Brrrine, Imlay City, Mich. 


The above are a few extracts from letters received. 


I can publish hundreds of letters from parties who have used the STEAM WASHER, 
and speak in its praise. I have thus far declined doing so. I know full well how Certificates 
are looked upon. I have sold the Steam Washer upon itsown merits. Thousands have 
used it, and it has given universal satisfaction throughout the country. I ask none to rely 
on what I say or the commentaries of others; but let the Washer standon its merits. I 
would not ask or advise any one to engage in the business of selling Washers or rights un- 
less he has thoroughly tested its works; and, to enable all to do so, [ send a sample Washer 
upon the receipt of $5 (half the retail priee), and guarantee that if found not as represented 
I will refund. the money. So there is little risk to begin with. Ishall advertise it lib- 
erally hereafter. I refer you to the American Agriculturist, May, 1878, and the New York 
Weekly Tribune. I shall continue to advertise liberally in other first-class agricultural 
papers, as well as the leading religious papers throughout thecountry. I also refer you 
to my two-page advertisement in The Christian Union, October 28th, 1878, costing 
nearly $2,000 each insertion. Of course, my former patrons who have bought terri- 
tory (as well as those who may hereafter engage in the business) will be benefited propor- 
tionately. Iam convinced that the Steam Washer will be used in every family. 


J.C; TILTON, No. 16 SIXTH STREET, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


P. 8.—Cut. this card out and preserve it for future reference. Persons writing me 
from seeing this card will please state they saw it in Taz INDEPENDENT. 


A Few Extracts from the Press. 


i tink aabenehe - =o ae Seed 


Read the editorial *published in the Pittes- 


burgh Advance—a live , independent, cir- 
culation increasing over 1,000 per week—-of Au- 
gust Sa (Write the editor and send fora 
copy) : 


“We would not Pe he a lend ourselves to 
— on our readers a woe but, after 

ving tested Triton’s STEAM 
WasuHeEr, the says: ‘Too much cannot be 
said in its praise. tt not only requires a less 
quantity of soap than the old method ; but it is 
a wonderful saving of hard, slavish labor over 
the wash-tub—the clothes, when coming out of 
the boiler, with only a little rinsing, thoroughly 
washed and fit to on the line.’ She fur- 
ther says ; ‘I would not dispose of mine for five 
times its costs, if I could not procure another ; 
or, knowing its merits as I do, were there no 
other way, I would deprive myself of some 
article of apparel or the family of some neces- 
sary to procure one.’ 

‘* These statements are made after repeated 
trials of one of these Washers, and their truth- 
fulness ee hee relied on. 

“The principle on which the Stzam WASHER 
is gotten up will commend itself, as soon as un- 
derstood, to every thinking mind. It is so 
very simple that the wonder is that it has not 
been discovered before. We rejoice for the re- 
lief which this invention will afford those who 
have to perform that essential part of domestic 
labor—washing,”’ 


300,000 SOLD. 


This does not probably represent one-fifth of 
the real number of Tilton’s Washing Machines 
that have been sold. The press everywhere 
fire testimony that Mr. Tilton’s Woman’s 

end is the best made or yet invented. Saida 
neighbor, the other day: “There is no doubt 
about it. Tilton’s machine takes away the drud- 
gery of washing and makes clean work of the 
clothes. I pity the family that is without it.” 
There are over seven ons of families in 
the United States to be supplied with this 
great blessing—over seven millions that need 
and want this machine. Mr. Tilton makes offers 
to those who are in earnest, who are not lazy 
and who are willing to take hold with him, and 
who have a small capital, to aid him in supply- 
i these seven million families with his 

oman’s Friend. His offers are ae and 
plain, and very liberal and without risk. Our 
cities, our villages, our country headquarters 
are full of men who need work. To all these 
Mr. Tilton offers plenty of work and good pay, 
and we earnestly urge all to write or go to Mr. 
Tilton, find out his terms, and begin business 
atonce. See his advertisement, in another 
place. Mr. Tilton is honest and reliable, and 
the statements in his advertisement can be re- 
lied on.— Christian |, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


To the Inventive Genius 

of this age is due the progress of our present 
high state of civilization, as much as to all other 
forces combined. All industrial pursuits were 

rosecuted in a primitive form and manner. 
Muscles were the reliance for mechanical labors 
pursued, and a man’s or a woman’s value was 
based upon the strength of these. Brain force 
has changed all this, in the multiplication of 
substitutes for muscle force; and such is the 
extent of ingenuity in this department. that it. 
is now estimated that more work can now be 
accomplished by one-tenth of the population of 
the earth in one year than could have been done 
by the whole in the same time two hundred 
years ago. Every class of industry has felt the 
influence of genius. Agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce have been stimulated into won- 
derful activity by it. Nor has the household 
been overlooked nor the labors of woman neg: 
lected. The sewing @ is an example of 
what ingenuity has done for woman. It has 
multiplied her power a hundred-fold with the 
needle. The ee of wearing apparel and 
other textile fabrics by mechanism been a 
problem that has employed the skill of the 
country, and without success, until J. C. Tilton, 
of Pittsb struck a principle of manipviation 
that is destined to su) all other machines, 
washboards. Howe has 


through 

Tilton’s machine is simple, and ma 
aged b 

adve' 
operation and as of this unique instru- 
ment for the family. Itis one of those ue 
tions that carries itself into every family by its 
own merits, which captivate and elicit the 
admiration of every person who examines it. 
Mr. J. C. Tilton is a perfectly reliable man, and 
will do just what he promises in his advertise- 
ment.—Religious Telescope, Dayton, Ohio, 


Business and Money. 


It is one of the charms of a business to enjoy 
the exclusive control of an industrial pursuit 
that is a mecessity to the people,, The 
skill that will enable a person to perform 
in ONE HOUR what otherwise it takes rrva 
HOURS to perform poser an invention that 
makes its use a n ty. Such ingenuity, 
embodied in mechanism, the United States 
Government has declared to be property ; nee 
in the form of a patent, has invested it with 
the immunities and franchises of property. It 
becomes a reality, and its exclusive control 
transferred by deeds of record, like real estate. 

Thus parties may buy territory, and within 
the purchased grounds exercise jurisdi 





ction 
over the Sage ees without any fear o 
competition. class of busines all men 
covet. J.C. Tilton, of Pittsburgh, is one of 
the favored few who has the ownership of the 
whole United States in a machine, simple, 
cheap, and necessary. It will sell itself, 
Mr. J. C,.. Tilton proposes to divide 
this real estate: A more splendid and 
captivating opportunity for a 
money, W merely 0’ 

sale, was never presented. pang man, ' 
mean to be an integer, and not a cipher; if you 
mean to be samy if you mean to ac. ~ 
quire property, J. ©. Tilton offers’ you'a step 
ping-stone to reach your aim. Write te i 
him at once, at Pittsbu 

position of value to yourselves t cannot a 
with common sense and ¢onition Indteistty 40" 





bring you in a fortane.—Journal and Messenyer, 
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NEBRASKA. 


Taese broad Western lands are filling with 
homes of a thousand families, coming like fol- 
lowing waves of life from every shore and every 
land to this new, vigorous West., Allimaginable 
forms of home life—of church and school and 
family—are mingled in the picture painted by the 
sunlight on this glorious stretch of Nature’s 
canvas. If only the thousands seeking homes 
could aseend this mount of transfiguration, 





they would become.inspired with the beauties. 


which are and. are to be, and never wish to 
leave this broad, rich'prairie land of Nebraska. 

Now this all suggests the important message 
ja my epistle.- It, is.this:, We want our new 
and beautiful state leavened: by just such.an 
element as thé people who read THe’ InpE- 
PENDENT, for they will be the right kind of 
folks and exert the right kind of an influence 
in the neighborhoods where they settle; and, 
more, their neighbors will learn to read their 
“paper,” and the first you know Nebraska will 
require as large an edition as Illinois. 

{ thought you would just tell the people 
away down Fast, on their hard acres, how 
rich and productive this: prairie land is and 
how easily one can obtain farm here. 
Then they will come, and do good, and get 
good coming. Just tell them that the Gen- 
eral Government has reserved thousands of 
acres of the choicest ‘land for them, free, if 
only they will make it their home. The most 
sacred and royal law enacted by any government 
it was reserved for. opr own to. proclaim, and 
what more holy title could be given it than the 
‘Homestead Act,” bequeathing to every one 
who wills, without distinction, a portion of the 
national domain in fee simple? All are freemen 
out here in Nebraska, and freeholders, too. 

T have traveled all over the new West, from 
the Mississippi to. the Pacific, and I can safely 
say that;no state combines as many advantages 
as Nebraska, Lying as it doesin the same range 
with Ohio, Minois, and Northern Missouri, yet 
it ia not subjected to the extremes of tempera- 
ture. Its air is dry and bracing in winter, the 
cold not being nearly so appreciable as in the 
same latitude in states further east; while by 
Government statistics it-is found that the rain- 
fall during the agricultural months ~-has the 
seine average as in Illinois. Its soil is equal in 
productiveness with Illinois for corn and far 
superior to that state for wheat and other small 
grains. In schools and railway facilities Ne- 
braska fs far ahead of Illinois, at one-third her 
age. Comparatively few of the inconveniences of 
anew country are experienced here, because the 
railtoads have preceded settlement, bringing 
1G their train the comforts of an old settled 
state. There has been no suffering, from. cold 
the present season, even by the newest settlers, 
who were least provided against the severities 
of winter. The newspaper accounts of severe 
cold and deep snow in the Eastern States this 
year can hardly be appreciated here, so moder- 
ate and temperate isthe weather and so dry 
is our winter air. 

Nebraska is divided into two distinct portions 
—the agriculttral district, extending from the 
Missouri River,.as.an eastern boundary, for a 
distance of three hundred miles interior ; the 
grazing region, bordering on the agricultural, 
and reaching westward to the state line and 
including a portion of what is termed ‘the 
plains.’? The whole state covers an area con- 
siderably larger than all New England and lies 
in the geographical center of the nation. It is 
anitem of importance to dispel one bugbear 
which bas obtained lodgment in some minds— 
viz. the Indian} éspecially this year, when 
there seem to be some indications, of Indian 
disturbances. We in this great agricultural 
section of Nebraska feel as little apprehension 
as they do in Ohio. Even if some scattering 
bands should.range along.the western borders 
—although there is no apprehension—still. we 
should be as far from. danger as the citizens of 
Massachusetts would be with Indians on the 
Lorders of Maine and Canada, The whole 
sgricultural portion of Nebraska is almost uni- 
versally good. The most desirable sections, if 
any, lie along the valley of the Platte, through 
which the Pacifi¢ Railway runs, and the valleys 
of the Elkhorn, north, and the Republican and 
Blue, south of the’ Platte River. But one can 
scarcely go amiss. 

Now, to come back to you again, dear InpE- 
PENDENT, it has often .been @ matter of won- 
derment to me whether those who manage that 
valuable journal appreciate its influence ex- 
erted during the past. quarter century, which 
has marked the epoch of the greatest develop- 
ment in our whole country. During: ‘that 
period E have carefully watched the wonderful 
development. in the great central State of Tlt- 
nois, which tweity-five years ago was the out- 
er ‘border of civilization and was itself the 
“Far West,” which has now receded to the 
Pacific. 

it is no Sxdiiferatibn to say that prime and 
foremost among the influences which have. 








cca ticat STRAT 


has béén the inseparable companion of Dlinois’s 
most enterprising business me 1er most | 
intelligent farmers and artisa aD 
direct the mass of mind in every community. 
More than to all other powers there affecting, 
creating, and molding public opinion and 
giving ‘form and’ cohesion "to organized good, 
the credit is due to THe INDEPENDENT. Its 
scbolarly, high-toned discyssions of great 
ational questions and themés Of social and 
political life are without parallel ‘and their in: 
fluence has been unbounded,;, 

Here on the hights overlooking the broad 
Platte Valley, in the great new State of Ne- 
braska; I am trying to discover what influences 


Baie 


were most potent in the fortunes of old Ili; 


nois (strange, so old and yet so young) and 
wishing the same power might be brought to 
bear‘upon the fresh life of this young state. 
If_our legislature would vote THE LyDEPEND- 
ENT into every home of Nebraska, instead of 
taxing us for the luxury of a state university, 
[verily believe a decade hence the intelligence 
of the whole community would be at a higher 
level. But it probably ‘‘wouldn’t be proper, 
you know.’’ Nevertheless, I insist that, if I 
am to become identified with Nebraska, THE 
INDEPENDENT must in some way find its way 
in. I am selfish somewhat in this; for I re- 
member a farming township in Illinois where 
nearly every farm has a white house and big 
barns, and the family can’t keep Sabbath with- 
out THe INDEPENDENT. Well, land is twenty- 
five per cent. higher in that than in the adjoin. 
ing township, although the soil is not as good. 
Now, you see I have a big farm—everybody 
has here in Nebraska—and it makes a deal of 
difference with me whether my land is worth 
twenty-five dollars or forty dollars per acre ten 
years hence. It will all depend upon the peo- 
ple in the neighborhood and county and state; 
it will depend upon the intelligence and moral- 
ity of the young folks, who will be men and 
women then. Intelligence and morality are 
not only profitable in a ten years’ rise of lands, 
but profitable and most agreeable in the com- 
panionships in cottage and school and church 
during all those ten years while we are plow- 
ing and hedging and planting and sweating 
over this rich soil. Mind and soul are enriched 
thereby, while the golden grain ripens and the 


broad acres are enhancing. It is to this end. 


that Nebraska needs just such people as read 
Tue INDEPENDENT. Sénd us the people, and 
“their paper’’ also. Although our population 
has doubled in. eighteen months, yet there is 
room for many, many more, for whem a wel- 
come and ahome is waiting. 

Frank Dopae. 


HIGHLAND Sans KARM, pent 
Feb. . 10th, 1874. 


iat] 


ORLIAMENTAL PLANTINGS NEAR 
RAILROAD STATIONS. 

Mr. H. W. 8. CLEVELAND, of Chicago, by a 
forcible address on the advantage of ornament- 
ing railroad grounds, has stirred up a very lively 
interest on this topic, and it is believed there 
will be some good results springing out of it. 
In the course of his address he gives a few use- 
ful hints, which we quote: 


‘‘Hemlocks, pines, and other evergreens are 
inappropriate, as a general thing, for such a 
situation. It is essential to the full develop- 
ment of their beauty that they should preserve 
their branches from the ground up, so as to 
present a full mass of foliage, and there is 
rarely room enough near a station to admit of 
such development. If, however, as is often.the 
case, there is a deep cut in near proximity, an 
exceedingly picturesque effect may be secured 
by planting the embankments with evergreens, 
and mingling with them an occasional clump 
of birches; and, after they are well grown, 
plant also Virginia creeper and bitter-sweet 
here and there, and let them run at random 
over the trees. 

* For the rest, make no attempt to produce 
@ fine effect, in which you will certainly fail ; 
but study only convenience and comfort, and 
you will probably secure results: of beauty 
which will surprise you. Devote as: much 
room to roads and paths about the station as 
the necessities of the public can, possibly re- 
quire, and have them nicely graveled and kept 
watered. All the rest of the land at your dis- 
posal should be planted with trees and shrubs 
or keptin grass. Plant such varieties of trees 
as grow most vigorously and beautifully in the 
adjacent country, and plant them where they 
will do most good—tither by giving shade 
where it:is needed or by concealing out-build- 
ings or unsightly objects. . But, whenever and 
wherever you plant a tree, be sure and doit as 
ret, - you l¢ loved it, and give it abundance of 

rich earth and tpatecsnowgh to/grow-in. 
Flowering shrubs and vines may be used in 
many plases where there is not room for trees 
and will go far to relieve the bare and ‘cheer- 
less look which is the usual characteristic of 
such places, The grotind around the trses and 
shrubs should be kept loose and clear of grass 





entzschine eye mat 2 ae 


we ions. Therefreshing effect 
of abit of rich greensward is especially grate- 
fal at a time when Nature wears a universally 
parched and'sunburnt-look; and railroad com- 


of railroad stations would promote their own 


‘Interests by taking the first steps toward an 


saleilaaanscete which is 80 mitich needed.” 


I 





TOPICS OF INTEREST, 
rit CANKER WORM. 


A comimittee of the Essex Agricultural Soct- 
ety, of Massachusetts, to whom. was -referred. 
the subject of the rayages of the canker worm 
on fruit, reported the following as effective : 

It is believed by ‘our committee that no 
plan of protection that has yet been devised is 
so good as that practiced half.a century ago 
of tarring the trees, the great difficulty attend- 


ing which was the neceduity of applying it 80 
often, { 


A great improvement hes been found by sub- 
stituting printers’ ink, which does not dry so 
readily. The best method of applying the ink 
is to take a strip of tarred paper six or eight 
inches wide (a year old is best) and tack it 
around the body of the tree, after scraping off 
the roughest of the‘loose bark and filling up 
any irregularities of the tree with cotton bat- 
ting or tow. The paper should be put within 
one or two feet of the ground, to prevent cattle 
from rubbing off the ink and. besmearing them- 
selves (as they will, if they have the oppor- 


low as possible; for they will often, when 
being obstructed by the ink, back down and 
deposit their eggs below, even without im- 
pregnation. Instinct teaches the males to seek 
their mates higher up the tree, inorder to 
have the eggs deposited near where the young 
will find food. 

The ink should be applied with a brush near 
the top of the paper, so that it may not run 
down upon the bark of the tree, which ‘causes 
injury to it by attracting an unnatural amount 
of heat from thesun. In some instances where 
ink: has been used without any paper the tree 
has been killed. The paper should beremoved 
from the tree after the season is over, as it 
makes a harbor for various kinds of insects 
during the summer months. 

It is contended by many that the eggs de- 
posited in autumn never hatch, and therefore 
it is useless to apply the ink until spring ; but 
it is known that many if not all such do hatch, 
and, therefore, in order to have it effectual, it is 
necessary to commencein the fall and apply 
the ink as often.as it dries wpon the: surface, 
varying from three to ten days, It should also 
be applied just us the eggs hatch, for the pur- 
pose of catching any worms that may have 
hatched below the paper ; although it is doubt- 
ful if the young worms would live without food 
so long as it would take them to ascend as far 
as the branches. 

It has been found that, if fromany neglect of 
using the ink there.are worms upon the trees 
about the first of June, by a sudden jar of the 
branches they will spin down, and immediately 
start for the trunk to ascend. A fresh applica- 
tion of the ink will catch them. 

Where an accurate account has been kept of 
the material used and labor performed, it has 
been found that the cost of protecting an 
orchard by this method is not over ten cents 
per tree, which is so small an expense that no 
one can make it an excise for allowing his 
orchard to be destroyed, or even asingle crop 
of apples. 

Fall plowing has been practiced as a protec- 
tion against | the cankerwormi by some of the 
committee for several years, with perfect suc- 
cess, discovered accidentally by noticing that a 
part of an orchard which was plowed in the 
fall entirely escaped the effects of the worm, 
while the portion of it not. plowed was eaten 
bare. All will admit the importance of plowing 
and carefully cultivating an orchard, and if by 
doing it in the autumn the orchard will be pro- 
tected from the canker-worm a double incent- 
ive ig offered for this system of cultivation: 

The committee feel warratited' from experi- 
ence and observation in recommending, as an 
effectual, cheap, and simple protection against 
canker-worm, fall plowing where practicable, 
and the use of tarred paper and printer’s ink 
where plowing is not admissible, 


ROSES FOR THE FAMILY GARDEN; 


There is a certain class of roses, vigorous 
and beautiful, in the latitudes of Washington, 


ern flowér lovers are -anxlous to cultivate, bat 
are fearfal they will prove unsuitable, and not, 


» }-evem with, earefal protection, meet with the 


success they deserve. To meet the wishes of 
many of this class,a short list of half-hardy 
sorts, which tay bé grown at the North, with 





proper outdoor protection, has. been made ont 


and paths, should be kept in grass and cut to a | 
by i ne din time of drought should 
, Which can easily be done 
road 8 


ea 


panies or real estate-proprietors'in the vicinity: 


tunity), and also to keep the female grubs as; 


D, C., and .southward, which our-more north-. 





by, Mr. J. J. Thomas, of The Country Genilenan, 


Those who ‘have hitherto:eultivated only the. 


hardy ‘Variettes will now possess a large and 
more ‘varied collection, as well as obtain a 
freer autumnal bloom. .. ry 

One of the first in the list which many would ° 
name would be the renowned Souvenir de la’ 
Malmaison, belonging to the class of Bourbons, 
and which is one of the finest of all roses, usu- 
ally: blooming through the’ whole of attumn, 


until stopped by severe frost,. The flower, as ‘ 


Many are aware, is quite large, of a pale’ flesh 


color, with a shade of fawn, and handsomely - 


formed. Itisimportant for the plant to have: 
a dry or well-drained soil. If wet, it will be 
likely. to be killed. 1t, should not be exposed 
toasweep of seyere winds. We have never) 
found any difficulty in’ wintering it by observ- 


ing these requisites, covering it with the spare’ 


clippings of our evergreen trees, cut for the 
purpose of keeping these tréés in proper shape, 
and within bounds. The Sir Joseph Paxtonis an- 
other Bourbon; of bright rose-color, tinged with 
crimson, the bush very strong in growth. It 
will bear our winters with moderate protection, 
say with a few inches of dry leaves, covered 
with a thatch of inverted evergreen shoots. 
Louise Odier—a full, clear rose. color, the 
flowers handsomely cupped and growing often 
in clusters—is one of the hardier varieties ; and 
Prince Albert—a brilliant crimson scarlet and a 
profuse autumn bloomer—is still hardier. 

The Noisette Roses, when of the true Nois- 
ette, without mixture, require but little winter 
protection ; when crossed with the Tea they 
become tenderer, and require the covering of 
dry leaves and the evergreen thatch. The 


prominent distinctive characteristic of the real 


Noisettes is blooming in clusters. 


THE ORANGE GROVES OF CALIFORNIA. 


The orange groves are a magnificent sight to 
behold just now, laden as they are with their 
golden burdens—golden in seeming and golden 
in reality. The harvest is just commencing, 
and large quantities are daily arriving at the 
depot to be shipped to San Francisco and else- 
where. One dealer in San Gabriel sold his 
orange crop for $30 pertheusand. His orange 
grove covers five acres and contains 500 trees. 
Estimating these at 1,000, the crop is worth 
$15,000. Three thousand dollars an acre is a 
pretty good return for their cultivation, and 
nearly all clear profit, for the crop was sold on 
the trees. One acre in Southern California can 
be made to yield as greata clear profit by semi- 
tropical nut and fruit culture as twenty to fifty 
acres in the Eastern States devoted to ordinary 
kinds of farming. 

When one looks at the loads of this luscious 
fruit daily coming into town, and thinks of the 
immense profit they must yield to their owners, 
he cannot help,but wish he had come here some 
twelve or fourteen years sooner and’gone into 
the orange business. All kinds of vegetables 
can be cultivated between the rows of orange 
trees—potatoes,. melons, pumpkins, beans, 
squashes, peppers,-and many other things. 
Ramie, too, could be cultivated with success 
and mulberries. -Seme planters sow the: inter- 
vening spaces with barley, and when this. crop 
is hervested they put ina second one of corn. 


A SINGULAR STORY OF A WEASEL. < 

An exchange says that the following story 
was told to its editor as being a positive 
fact,. the narrator: professing to have been 
one of the workingmen who witnessed the 
performance of the said weasel: A party of men 
were prying stone in a field, and found under a 
large rock 4 nest containing four young weasels, 
which they captured and put to one side. Upon 
the return of the old weasel quite a scene en- 
sued. She became very much excited and’ very 
angry, and at once,set off ; but soon returned, 
and, going straight to the little pail containing 
the drinking water for the men, she spit some- 
thing in it, and was about to go off a second 
time, when she discovered her nest and young 
all alive and unharmed. She immediately re- 


’ turned to the pail, and continued jumping and 


pushing at it until it was overturned, thus sav- 
ing the lives of the men she evidently meant to 
punish for the destruction of her offspring... 


i TO WHAT BASE USES PUT. 

It is stated that homesteaders and other set- 
tlers of small means in Western Kansas are 
killing the baffalo, and deriving considerable 
profit from their carcasses in novel ways.,, The 
meat, salted and dried, is used in families o1 
sold in towns. The skins are in good demand, 
as they are now not only used for robes, but 
are tanned for leather, Some.of the longest 
hair is manufactured into mattresses, while 
the shorter hair is used in mortar for plaster- 
ing purposes. A large buéiriess is also done in 
collecting buffalo bones, which, are sent to the 
East, to be ground up or manufactured into 
bone phosphates. The average price paid for 
these bones at the stations is $5 per ton. 


SCHOOLS IN THE WEST. 
No state is better endowed for school pur- 


poses tham is Nebraska. One-eighteenth part 
of the state is set apart by the General Govern- 
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ment for 6 school “purposes, while the state has | 
gations of land for the same... 






Pp eres Of it being for an agri- 
cultu ihe ri lp for which are 
already \th » The school sys- 


the building of sched: houses keeps = with 
the settlements. ' ; =e 





AGRICULTURAL 
‘WHANN’S 
4 _ BAW. BONE 


o% 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 


The uniformly successful results which for a period 
of thirteen years have’attended the use of this cel- 
ebrated fertilizer have placed itin the front rank of 
commercial manures. Prepared from the best and 
purest materials, under the direction of one of the 
most experienced chemists of the country, its charac- 
ter may be always)reMed upon. It contains every 
element of plant food; and, while it is prompt and 
<r it elects, itt 8 permanent improver of the 

3 wet A 

“ol Wheat; Corn, Oats, ‘Tobacco, Grass, Small 

Fruits, Berries, and Garden Vegetables 


SU) OW ELANN’S 
RAW BONE. SUPERPHOSPHATE 


has produced unexampled results. Farmers who 
ay b@en disappointed with other manures are ¢arn- 








uésted to give it a trial. 
sponsible Agents wanted in all sections. 
Shipments made from New York if desired. 
Pamphlets and descriptive circulars mailed free on 
application. 
WALTON, WHANN & CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 
STORES: 
203 West Front street, Wilmington. 
28 South Wharves, Philadelphia. 
16 Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore, 





~ELLWANGER & & BARRY, 


Hope Nurseries; ROC HESTER. N. Y. 





_ LISTER BROTHERS’ 
STANDARD BONE FERTILIZERS. 


GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR, 


FRESH BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
OF LIME 


FOR GRASS, GRAIN, TOBAOCO, AND ALL CROPS 


Factory, NEWARE, N. J. 
Sendfor circular. —_ 2 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
FERTILIZERS. 


pones au 
om Sul Ba ny “Ammon, it Nittate oF 


Blood, asolved Boda, Fish 
2 O) ‘or pall uantities, for 8S 
0. E. WHITE, 160 Front St., N.Y. 


“CHOICE TREES, 


FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL. SHRUBS and HARDY 
PLANTS. ROSES a specialty. All at low prices to 








suit the times. Send our new PRICE ist per 
dozen, 100, or 1,000. A W.S. LITT 
Commercial Nurseries, Seckeaent N. 





TO THOSE WANTING 


send for our Catalogue. Free to all. 
HOVEY & CO., 
141 State street, Chicago, Ill. 


No Frog No Foot, No Foot.No Horse. 
HOW TO SHOVE HORSES PROPERLY. 
RATIONAL HORSE-SHOEINC. 
Price One Dellar 
5s GOODENOUGH HORSESHOE.” 
41 Dey Street, New York. 








NEW AND.RARE PLANTS 


FOR SPRING OF 1874. 


JOHN 8A Catalogue of Ne e of be aad Beauti- 
Ha Pinots aU Geer read ith a colored 
fr 9 al ay my bruary. wi to others, 
pas io conde ‘Ap copy to all applicants free. 
JOHN SAUL, 
= WASHINGTON CITY, D. C. 





S. B, Parsons & Sons offer at 
Flushing, \N. Y., Rhododen- 
drons and other Trees and 
Plants at less than cost of im- 


portptions: | 
JOWA AND NEBRASKA! 


MILLIONS OF ACRES OF THE BEST LAND in 

the ber for sale .o: ‘en_Years’ Credit, at 6 

ae er Cent. Interest, by the Burlington and Missouri 
ver Railroad Company. 


NO PAYMENTS yr igohe 


except interest, till fifth year. Rich Seil, warm 
Oliseate, long Seasons, low be and free Ee 
ucation. e Fare and Low Freights 
household goods to those who 

BUY THIS YEAR. 


For Circulars and Maps, with full culars, ad- 
dress GEO Ss. HARR 
Land Com’r, pT ede. 


OAR) THE (om Da 


5) SY Sy BS 


AT WHATEVER COST, 
: aXope mony sone pny CHEAPEST IN THE ap. 


“yp or 











er conside: 8. 
fall Information’ We matte ifort. 
SCHLEGEL, alt fas oe & CO, 

BOSTON, MASS. 








MARKET GARDENERS, 
Send name for our Special Price List of 


English or German. W. J. ELLINWOOD, 
110 Clark Street, Chicago. 


HARRINGTOW’S PATENT. 





Sower and 
ILTIV ATOR. 


only by 

Ames Plow Co, 
53 Beekman 

© St New York. 








NE DUST, 
GUARANTEED PURE. FOR SALE AT 
*ETER COOPER’S GLUE FACTORY, 
No. 17 ‘Burling Slip, N. Y. 





SLE a reene $F Db yt yon a 
SE Sa r thafted to appt ants upoa receipt 


EED Catalogue fre Address Wa. H. 
vu uit 0 3 DS Use WERy fh Pencom, pt. Boston 


SEEDS, lest By Rural Register 
D. Landreth & Son, | without char, eto all who ap- 
Philadelphia. ply. Mention INDEPENDENT 





NOW READY. 


CROSMAN BROS,’ 


Tilustrated CATALOGUE and GUIDE 
2, fhe widwer and Vegetable + amyry for 1874, beauti. 
pystratcd and containing a magnificent 
ord - nm ot sre Pad and id populae flowers. 
(Estab’d 1840.) Renee Br ros., Rochester, N. Y. 


postal card 0% our AND OR. 
= her Retatt ‘and “Eradio Cata- 


tc. Buyers’ 
ti of 13 eh eat Ph Lay 1. Sex tb: 
Selecti expr teres ie ante fer ra Prov. 








ence En 
NTI BUTTER FORMER, for 
NOVELTY. Good taste, without waste. ‘Any 





hi 
slate desived cents, by mail. 
ATSON, 42 Cliff Street, N. ¥. 





BELLS. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Church Bells, known to the 
public since 18263 which have acquired a reputa- 
tion unequaled by any and a sale exceeding that of all 
others, including more than seventy chimes and 

eals, One thousand testimonies received during the 
ast six years, Kvery bell made of the best copper and 
tin, and formally warcaute New Patent Rotary FF 
tures. Catalogues free. gencies, 

P.-O. Address either TROY 0 or r WEST TROY, N. Y. 

EKA &G.R. MENEFLY. 


BOCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 

pat Tp 
A 

movated vith the beat Ho 























PAINT! 


White, Black, and Over One Hun- 
dred Shades. 
MIXED READY FOR APPLICATION. 


Every Man can Paint his own 
House. 


lone It is 2 oe ae r _ will last ae times as 


ordinary wa. Patented 
i, a — - the only pure Chemical Paintin 
AY At end for sample card and price-list to the 


N. Y¥. ENAMEL PAINT CO., 


Office, No. 43 Shamnars Street. 
Pug: 52d St. and N. R. -O. Box 4010. 
8. A. BUSICK, Pres't. Louis MEYER, Sec. 

W. J. HOYT, Treas. 


COTTAGE COLOR PAINTS. 


a a S 7 per arn 
ENGLISH ROOF PAINT. 
GROUND IN OIL. 
50 cents a gallon, 
LIQUID SLATE ROOF PAINT, _ 
VERY CHEAP. FIRE PROOF. 
Send for cards of colors and circulars. 


N. ¥. OFTY OIL CO:, Sole Agents, 
No. 16 MAIDEN LANE 

















ah 








town ron, and _ water of. One coat of 
Gline’s Slate Roofing Paint is qual to = of 


is only 80 oo: rade. Roof ready t; stops 


kes 
Ry if Painted an Rootuve Oe, a 
FURNITURE  eaRParNG ETC. 
© VAILLS _ 


Manufactured in great variety. 
Nearly 100 kinds. and sizes. 
Adapted for the parlor, drawing 


PATENT. 





















UR BUILDINGS.— Agents wanted = 
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Great Revolution in Sewing ™ Machines. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW ¥Gincthbe.: 


No more Shuttles... No more 0.0f thread to make 
thé Shuttle Stith.) 


so Cfo grin Machi — t 34 
which cebremates aa ruses 8 sew anything af he 


Withour an. changeot parts, mak: beaut ) otal 
broidery sti tch and the single chain Ssbec ‘Quer 


Wie is Vory Gittetont ALLEL over 
seen before. 
YOU WILL LIKE IT. You CAN’T HELP LIKING 


| eeee MACHINE WARRANTED TO Give SATISFAC- 





pecan 


— 
















concert hall, lecture room, sea- 
side and shipboard, A variety 


FOLDING 


of folding cane seat chairs for 
the South and tropicalcountries, 
For sale by all first-class deal- 


E. W. VAILL, CHAI RS 


Worcester, Mass. ers in furniture and house fur- 
Patentee and Manuf’r. nishing goods. Send for cuts. 


W.. J. GRAHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Looking-Classes, 


PICTURE FRAMES, ETC. 
82 BOWERY, 


Above CANAL STREET, New York. 


BOYNTON’S 
FURNACES AND RANGES 


ARE — BEST'.IN THE Ae. 
ANUFACTURED B 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
Send for circulars. 232& 234 Water st., N.Y. 


SEWING & WASHING. MACHINES. 


GROVER & BAKER'S 


CELEBRATED 


ELASTIC STITCH 


























IMPROVED LOCK STITCH 





SEWING MACHINES. 


Simple, Durable, Reliable, 
Light Running, and 
Easily Operated. 


PRINCIPAL SALESROOMS: 
786 Broadway, New York. 


= WRINGER. 


Moulton Rolls, 
Mest, Durable; 
Double Spiral 












PROVIDENCE TOOLCOMPANY, 


11 Warren St., N. Y., and Providence, R. I, 


WAN TED. 


ACTIVE AGENTS FOR- THE 


NEW “VICTOR” SEWING MACHINE, 


THE VERY LATEST AND. BEST. 
TERMS pete Reb 








Send for Circular “VICTOR” S. M. ©O., 
$4 East Tenth Sin New. York, 


All parties are cantioned> ag#ins¥ infringi our 
ts, either by making, selling, or bogponiy mac chines 
made upon this principle. 


The Lathrop Combination Sewelie Mabiine Co., 
787 and 789 Broadway, cor. Tenth street, N. Y. 


BECKWITH 


PORTABLE 


amily A wing [achine 








Beauty, Utility & Strength Combined, 


with no Toilsome Tread of the Treadle, 
BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE €0. 
862 Broadway, New York. 
EVERY LADY that uses a sowing 
machine needs the Magie Threader. My 
mail 25ets. ; with 1-2 doz. Standard nee. 
dies, SOcté.. Agents wanted everywherd,.. 
THE ARCO MF’C COPY 
Box #42,» SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
TRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 
sYEAM EN GINES ald BOILERS. 
NEW YORK : 
SAPETY 
STEAM 
POWER 


CO, 



















“HHOX ASN 
AS IpUVLIITOD OF 


Superior Steam Engines and Boile 
by epecia! machinery and duplication of Bree Safe, 
Economical, Easily 
ment. ThelrCom \ 
is peculiarly adapted to all purposes requiring small 
power. More than 500 ¢ 
power, in use. Send for Illustrated Cireu 


PHELPS, DODGE & 60. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


TIN AND ROOFING a PLAN, 


OF ALL SIZES TT. 
C10 TIN, RUSSIA. md 
Charcoal and Commen, Sheet lron, 
Lead, Sheet Zinc, Copper,: 
SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Ero; 


MANUFACTURERS OF i 
COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 











IMPROVED 1874. 
DOUBLE ACTING 
BUCKET-PLUNGER 


Steam Pumps 
ALWAYS RELIABLE. =~ 

VALLEY MACHINE COMPANY,’ 
Pease Pees, : s 
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SUPPLIED WITH THE 
VICOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH 
DR. haDwAaTs 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE CREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER! 


ONE BOTTLE 


will make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Byes 
bright, the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
Hair strong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pustules, Tetters, Cankers, ete., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose ig small. 

It Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 

Blood and Renovates the System. It cures 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases 
that have lingered in the sys- 
tem five or ten years, 
whether it be 


Scrofula or Syphilitic, Hereditary 
or Contagious, 
BE IT SEATED IN THE 
Lungs er. Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or 
Nerves, 
CORRUMPING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 
lar Swe 


Chronic ee, Secotuls, Glan: 
Complafnts, Blooding perous Le: ons, Syphilitic 
m, 9 ui) ater 
Wie: Setinge” Peano 


Merc 
Gout, proper, 
Rhe\ jumption, 








“rekkeuiog’ and paint dpary 

an weakening an 

Night Sweats, Loss of § mi andall wastes of f the fre 
nciple are within the curative rapes of this won- 
ler of M Che: and a use wi 

mee to an: ey A nee using it for either 0 “7 

potent power to cure t 

“solar by Druggists. $1 per bottle. 


R. R. 
RADWAY’S 


READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 


One 50 Cent Bottle 


MORE COMPLAINTS AND PREVENT 
00 ST SUDDEN ATTACKS oF 
Torsten DISEASES TH 
ENDED On 


Alia ak MEDICINES. OR MEDICAL ATTEND- 


‘THE MOMENT RADWAY’S READY RELIEF IS 
APPLIED ee A ee TAKEN INTERN- 
ALLY re Ng IRECTIONS—PAIN, FROM 
WHATEV ER CAUSE. CRASHES TO EXIST 


aniaaeel RTANT.—Miners, Farmers, and others resi 


IMPO id- 
one where it is difficult to 

the services of a cian, RADWAY’S 

READY RELAEF is uable. It can be used with 


er, Kidneys ; ith 
sr, Bere Fever Tangs, Liver, ce wi’ i oe we Cree 
Pain 


Toothache, Earache; or with Lumbago, 
Rhi with Diarrh: 


ose forms 





wertl 


BA READ 
applleation ‘of BADWAY’'S Y EF will 
a of the worst of these complaints in afew 


hours 
OR. trope in half a tumbler of water will ina few 
oments cure 0 SPASMS eous. STOMACH, 
TBURN, SICK HEADAC. RRHGA, 
LIC, WIND IN HE BOWELS, 


é gerry & bottle of Rad- 
ter will t siakness ¢ eins from ‘chang of 

water vent 68! is or ‘om e 0 

Me it {s bester than French Brandy or Bitters as 


stimulant, 
* Bold by Druggists. Price Fifty Cents 


DR.. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


perfectly tasteless, sage - Menage with sweet eo 


and si 

Way's pm Oe cure of all ail disorders of the omach, 

Liver, wels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous 

Hr Stncie: "Constipation, Desventes Tndinestion. D 

ponale. ee Bili poummessy Bilious Fever, Inflammation of 
Derangements of the Internal, 


1g ae reereed pA ay hg 


Constipation, Inward Piles, Pulluess of-the Blood in 
the Head, is of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, 
Disgust of Fallness or Weight in the Stomach, 


tations, Sinking or rivitering at the Pit 
Soma. Swinnningof the Head, Hurrie 
4 Prateriog at AL Ay is 
eatin; W iD ‘osture, 
ins Bee or Wel 3 before thi t, Fever and Dull 
e Head, Gebeloy of Ferg 
neds of the Skin and tyes, Pain in th 








i SHLWSe, HE Molsiies oa STE 
THE DYING BODY 





—— PLATED 
WARE. 


‘MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIAGO. 
550. BROADWAY, N.Y. 


FACTORIES, WEST MERIDEN, CONN, 


First Premium Awarded by the Ameri- 
can Institute, 1878. 
Extract from Judges’ Report. 


** We consider the Goods made by this 
Company to be by far the best made in 
this country, and we believe in the 
world. They are FAULTLESS. in. con- 
struction and finish. The Porcelain- 
lined, Double-walled ICE PITCHERS 
possess all the qualities the Company 
claim—-)">,-__ Purity.. Lightness, and 
Durabi NP up Li 





THE NEW IMPROVED 


REMINGTON SEWING MACHINE, 


: AWARDED 
The * Medal for Progress” 
AT VIENNA, 1873. 
The HIGHEST ORDER OF “MEDAL” AWARDED AT 


THE EXPOSITION. 

No Sewing Machine Recetwed a Higher Prize. 
FEW GOOD REASONS: 

1.—A New ber pare THOROUGHLY TESTED, and 
secured by Letters Patent. 
yay 2 portmt LOCK STITOH, alike on both sides 
‘on 

3.—Runs LIGHT, Ne and RAPID— 
beat ~f. OISELESS, 


“DURABIR— Rune for Years without Repairs. 
—wWihh oa ge of Work and Fancy Stitching 


lamaged by the y Langth 
altered while and machine 
aon Hg rem h holes. 


eed whieh insures undjorm tong of matic Drop 
prevents injury 





Thread Controller, 
easy posed Ea aoe of neédle-bar and 
thread. 


S.—CONSTRUCTION most careful and FINISHED. It 
is manufactured by the most skillful and 
mechanics, at the brated EMINGTON 





ee 
THE 
YOUNG AMERICAN 
STEA ™ 


WASHER AND BLEACHER. 


Removes all the drudgery of family washing. Does 
away with the rubbing of clothes. Washes faster 
and cleaner than any other device. No acids or chem- 
icals used. It is thorough in its work and washes 
anything from a bed blanket to the finest laces with- 
outinjury. It isthe only washer that 

: BLEACHES while it washes, 
and only complete Stexm Washer ever offered to the 
public, Try it. Can be used on any stove or range. 
Send for circulars, giving description and testimonials, 
or apply at 1314 Broadway, corner 36th St., New 
York, Price of Washer, $14. 


County and State Rights for Western and Southern: 
States for Sale. Agents Wanted. 








USE 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON’S 


NEW MALLOW GUM DROPS 


FOR COUGHS AND COLDS!! AND THEIR 


SWEET COCOA PASTE, 


conds BW con. 12th and Marker Sta: Phila. 
LOVEJOWS METALLIC _ 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Mantel Orna- 


combine an é 








b Fogistered | letter, 
Propri 


taror 2 Weshinotes Since 
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THE HIGHEST PREMIUM 
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JOHNSTON RUFFLER: 
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American Institute Fairin 1872 
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CRYSTAL CRYSTAL CHANDELIERS, 


CILT, BRONZE, AND DECORATED 


CAS FIXTURES, 


Fine Marble and Bronze Clocks, 
Bronze Figures, 


and Ornaments. 
In Greatest Variety, at Low Prices. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO, 


597 Broadway, N. Y. 








DEVOE'S BRILLIANT OIL. 


A very high-test oil, in the nm of which no accident 
is possibl 
Pure, Inodoreus, and the Best Tlumin- 
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IN THE WORLD. 
@ Every Family Should Use It. 24 
Can be burned in the ordinary Kerosene Lamps. 
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SHIPMAN’S 
PATENT 


INVOICE AND SCRAP BOOK, 


A NEW article, and a great improvement on old style, 
Also 


Shipman’s Adhesive Letter File, 


An OLD article, in general use by Railroads, Insur- 
ance and Express Companies, Bankers, Business Men, 
and Bookkeepers. For.sale by 


ASA L. SHIPMAN & SONS, Stationers, 
25 Chambers St., New York. 
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